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Exclusive  Daily  News  Series:  March  9,  1974 

The  Arab  money  monopoly 


Exclusive  Daily  News  Series: 


November  9,  1973 


You  can  help  conserve  energy 


Exclusive  Daily  News  Series; 


November  19.  1973 


The  energy  race:  What  the  future  holds 


Exclusive  Daily  News  Series: 


December  1,  1973 


1974-Here  come  the  shortages 


Exclusive  Daily  News  Series: 


January  26.  1974 


Is  there  really  an  energy  crisis? 


Exclusive  Daily  News  Series: 


February  16.  1974 


Energy:  The  drain  and  strain 


How  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
helps  readers  cope 

No  major  story  in  recent  months  has  affected  more  Americans 
personally  than  the  energy  crisis.  The  Daily  News  has  re¬ 
sponded  with  numerous  in-depth  series  supplemented  by 
daily  reports  on  a  wide  range  of  energy-related  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  shortages  and  unemployment. 

There  was  more,  much  more.  All  examples  of  our  continuous 
response  to  reader  needs  .  .  .  and  reasons  why  miore  editors 
choose  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  News  Service. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


If  you’re  not  buying 
The  Ne^  American. 


Wii 


w 


‘'V  ’•'  V.  V'  i'Vuf! 


you’re  going  off  half  cocked 

The  News  American  covers  the  Baltimore  market  better  than  any  other  newspaper. 

NEWS  AMERICAN  40.9% 

Evening  Sun  34.4%  | 

Morning  Sun  19.0%  ( 

If  you  think  the  Sun  is  brighter  when  their  figures  are  combined,  take  another  look. 

Even  the  Sunpapers  combination  covers  less  than  half  of  Baltimore.  But  The 
News  American  with  the  Sunpapers  penetrates  69% . 

It  all  comes  down  to  one  thing.  If  you  want  to  buy  the  Baltimore  market  effectively, 
you  have  to  buy  The  News  American.  If  you  don’t . . .  you’re  not  taking  your  best  shot. 


Phone:  301-752-1212 

Pulse  Newspaper  Survey,  Oct.-Dec.  1972 
Represented  Nationally  By  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 


She  has  good  reason  to  fear  the  dark.  She  has  retinitis 
pigmentosa. 

This  eye  disease  usually  begins  as  a  kind  of  night-blindness. 

But  little  by  little,  many  of  its  more  than  100,000  victims 
will  go  totally  blind. 

The  electronic  binoculars  you  see  here  can  help  during  the 
night-blindness  stage  of  the  illness. 

They  detect  light  even  in  near-total  darkness—  then 
electronically  amplify  it  so  even  failing  eyes  can  see. 

We  developed  these  binoculars  with  the  help  of  the 
Government's  Night  Vision  Laboratory. 


Now  we're  working  with  the  National  Retinitis  Pigmentosa 
Foundation,  to  make  a  less  expensive,  pocket-sized  model. 

So  that  more  of  the  children  and  adults  who  become  afflicted 
each  day  and  need  them,  can  have  them. 

To  us,  there's  a  particular  satisfaction  in  putting  science  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  people. 

Letting  some  light  into  darkness,  where  we  can. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

The  best  ideas  are  the  I  *  I  I  * 
ideas  that  hdp  people. 


If  you'd  like  to  help,  send  your  contribution  to:  National  Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation.  8331  Mindale  Circle.  Baltimore.  Md.  21207. 


406.000 
Home  Owners. 


People  in  the  Buffalo  area  really  belong.  More  than 
406,000  of  them  own  their  own  homes.  And 
home  owners  buy  products.  More  products  than  any 
other  group.  How  to  sell  them?  Through  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  gives  you  more  coverage 
for  less  cost  than  any  other  local  advertising  medium. 

The  1972  Simmons  Local  Index  says  it:  The  News 
provides  56%  coverage  of  adult  women.  That’s  just 
one  issue.  Run  your  ad  five  times  and  you  will 
cume  to  75%  coverage  of  the  women  in  the  Buffalo 
ADI.  And  women  are  the  major  decision  makers  in 
purchases  for  the  home. 

Check  your  new  Simmons  Local  Index.  Then  move 
in  on  the  Buffalo  area  home  owners.  You’ll  receive  a 
great  welcome. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY 

12-15 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  National 
Spring  Conference,  Mountain  Shadows  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

12-15 — International  Press  Institute  Membership  Assembly,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

12- 24 — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  Seminar  (for  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  N.Y.C. 

13- 17 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Problem  Solving  and  Decision  Making,  Miami, 
Fla. 

14- 17 — Basic  Quality  Control  for  Graphic  Arts  Applications,  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

15- 18 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  annual  meeting.  The 
Greenbrier,  White  Sulpher  Springs,  W.  Va. 

16- 18 — Florida  Press  Association  Spring  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla. 

16-18 — Ohio  Newspaper  Offset  and  Retail  Advertising  Clinic,  Sawmill 
Creek,  Huron,  Ohio. 

16-18 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

16- 18 — Combined  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Offset  and  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Clinic,  Sawmill  Creek  Lodge,  Huron,  Ohio. 

17 —  Illinois  Editors'  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Ramada  Inn,  Champaign. 

17-19 — Mid  America  Press  Institute  Page  Make-Up  and  Content  Seminar, 

Hotel  Sheraton-Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

19-22 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Criminal  Justice  System,  Vanderbilt 
University. 

19- 22 — N.Y.  State  Circulation  Managers  Association  Circulation  Conven¬ 
tion,  Edgewood  Resort,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y. 

20- 22 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association 
Annual  Meeting.  Eddie  Mays  Inn,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

21- 25 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Windsor,  Ont. 

22 -  UPl  New  England  Newspapers  Annual  Awards  Banquet,  Bay  State 
Motor  Hotel,  Springfield.  Mass. 

23- 25 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  annual  convention, 
Parker  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

31 — Canadian  Press  Meeting  of  French-Language  News  Editors,  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. 


JUNE 

2-5 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop  on  News  Staff  Organization,  U.  of  South 
Florida. 

2-14 — API  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75.000 
circulation),  Columbia  University,  N.Y.C. 

10- 14 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Circulation  Management,  Miami,  Fla. 

11- 15 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers  Annual  Convention, 
Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Banff,  Alberta,  Canada. 

14-18 — Virginia  Press  Association  Annual  Meeting  Aboard  the  Greek  Liner 
T.S.S.  Queen  Anna  Maria  to  Bermuda. 

16-20— ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference  with 
Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference,  Convention  Hall,  Atlantic  City.  N.J. 
16-28 — API  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  N.Y.C. 

20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Quality  Inn  River- 
view,  Covington,  Ky. 

20- 22 — Texas  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Inn  of  Six  Flags, 
Arlington,  Tx. 

21- 23 — N.J.  Press  Association  Annual  Summer  Conference,  Essex  and  Sussex 
Hotel.  Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

23- 27 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual 
Meeting.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

24- 28 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Organizational  and  Team  Development,  Miami,  Fla. 
26-29 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Meeting,  Banff  Springs 

Hotel,  Alberta,  Canada. 

26-30 — PNPA  Summer  Conference,  Hilton  Inn.  Virginia  Beach.  Va. 

28-29 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Arkansas  State  U.. 
Jonesboro. 

30-July  2 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Summer  Meeting,  Wentworth-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 

30-July  4— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  New  Marriott 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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look  closely  at 
LETTERFLEX 
Saddles 


note 

compression 
or  tension 
lockup . . . 

either  way, 
LETTERFLEX 
Saddles  work 
equally  well. 


notice  the  fixed 
leading  edge... 

pin  bar  is  firmly 
gripped  in  a  slot  in 
the  saddle,  not  only 
for  longer  life,  but 
also  faster,  easier 
mounting. 


check  - 
the  solid 
construction.. 

Made  of  durable 
precision  machined 
aluminum  alloy, 
they're  only 
one-quarter  the 
weight  of  stereos. 


examine  the 
square  ends... 

designed  to  eliminate 
plate  throwing  and 
reduce  smudging. 
LETTERFLEX  Saddles 
have  improved  wrap 
resistance. 


LETTERFLEX  guarantees  it  all. . .  from  these  highly  improved  saddles  to 
revolutionary  new  LETTERFLEX  Dry  Development  processing,  W.R.  Grace 
&  Co.  assumes  complete  responsibility. 

automatic  plate  preparation . . .  LETTERFLEX  has  equipment  that  takes  only 
25  seconds  to  automatically  punch,  trim,  bend  plates  for  saddle  mounting. 

look  ahead. . .  ours  is  the  only  punching  and  registration  system  that  is 
compatible  with  Goss'  Universal  relief  cylinders  should  you  later  upgrade 
your  press. 

let  us  show  you... phone  or  write  us  now  for  a  demonstration  of  what 
LETTERFLEX  Saddles  can  do  for  you. 

LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS,  W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO., 

Columbia,  Md.  21044,  (301 )  531-571 1 


^ .  the  system  for  the  years  ahead. 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


WHAT  IS  BETTER  on  a  Monday  morning  in  May  than  get¬ 
ting  a-poem-from-an-editor?  Once  back  home  again  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Judith  W.  Brown,  editor  of  the  New  Britain  Herald, 
penned  “A  random  reaction  to  ANPA  1974”  and  sent  it  off  to 
Catch-lines.  To  those  out  in  the  provinces,  bear  in  mind  that 
ANPA  week  began  in  New  York  with  a  blast — a  really  big 
one:  an  explosion  that  blew  out  the  side  of  an  office  building 
not  far  from  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


SIcIe  of  cocktails,  sick  of  crackers, 
Sick  of  hearing  of  profit  stackers; 

Sick  of  seeing  carnations  red 
And  being  blown  out  of  bed. 


Sick  of  Tom  and  Dick  and  Steven, 
Sick  of  Bloody  Marys  even; 


Sick  of  speeches,  sick  of  words — 
"There  isn't  one  I  haven't  heard!' 


Sick  of  rushing  from  eating  to  meeting, 
Sick  of  the  Waldorf  Ballroom  seating. 

Sick  of  hearing  of  great  attainment. 
Even  sick  of  entertainment. 


Glad  to  be  back  in  country  clover, 
ANPA  is  now  over! 


A  GOOD  CONTEST  BEGINS  AT  HOME— Out  in  Detroit, 
the  News  has  been  running  a  contest  to  find  the  worst  chuck- 
holes  in  the  city.  Bob  Talbert,  in  his  Free  Press  column,  slyly 
reports  that  “the  Detroit  News  staffers  would  like  to  nominate 
the  News  parking  lot.  Let’s  see  ’em  print  a  picture  of  those 
holes.  One  News  writer  says,  ‘I’m  scared  of  driving  into  one 
of  those  holes  and  not  being  able  to  get  out.’  ” 


\bur  Starting  Point 
For  Insurance  Stories 


When  you’re  digging  into  an  unfamiliar  subject, 
the  problem  is  knowing  where  to  start.  How  do  you 
go  about  getting  a  thorough  backgrounding? 

State  Farm  is  offering  a  new  service  designed 
to  solve  that  problem  when  you  write  about  an 
insurance-related  topic— a  publication  called 
Insurance  Backgrounder. 

Each  Backgrounder  f\\\s  you  in  on  a 
newsworthy  topic  related  to  the  insurance  field. 

The  first  three  cover  "Highway  Boobytraps,’’ 
"Federal  Flood  Insurance,”  and  "Your  Car’s  Deadly 
Gas  Tank.”  New  Bac/cgrounder  subjects  will  be 
offered  on  a  regular  basis. 

Backgrounder  will  be  sent  automatically  to 
holders  of  State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press  Reference 
Manual.  If  you  don’t  have  the  manual,  but  would 
like  to  see  any  or  all  of  the  first  three 
Backgrounders,  write  to: 


“THE  AGONY  AND  THE  ECSTASY”  of  New  York  Post 
education  writer  Bernard  Bard’s  relationship  with  a  bicycle 
is  told  in  the  current  issue  of  TWA  Ambassador  magazine. 
Bard  writes  that  so  far  he  has  not  started  a  trend  of  peddling 
to  the  Westbury  Long  Island  Railroad  station,  but  does  “sense 
waves  of  silent  admiration”  from  other  commuters  who  watch 
him  dismount  and  chain  his  bike  to  an  oil  company  fence. 
Bard  started  bike-riding  in  the  early  60s  in  response  to  the 
White  House  campaign  for  physical  fitness,  thinking  the  daily 
four  miles  would  do  him  worlds  of  good.  “It  has.  I  was  over¬ 
weight  to  start  with;  I  have  put  on  12  more  pounds.” 


IT’S  BEEN  65  YEARS  REPORTING  “IRREGULAR  HAP¬ 
PENINGS”  so  far,  explained  70-year-old  Agnes  Kastner  Head 
out  in  Hobbs,  New  Mexico.  Friends  gave  a  banquet  honoring 
the  publisher  of  the  weekly  Hobbs  Flare  (and  former  publisher 
of  the  Lovington  Leader)  recently.  The  career  began  when  she 
was  five  and  reported  to  a  weekly  Dexter,  Missouri  paper  that 
a  rat  had  been  found  in  the  schoolhouse  cistern.  The  report 
resulted  in  immediate  improvement  of  cistern  conditions. 

Agnes  and  her  husband,  J.  C.  Head,  moved  to  Hobbs  in  1930 
and  the  family  includes  three  children  (and  now  9  grand¬ 
children).  “I  can’t  get  any  of  them  to  take  my  paper.  They 
say  they  don’t  want  to  work  as  hard  as  I’ve  had  to  work.”  Of 
today’s  journalism,  Agnes  thinks  it  is  “a  lot  weaker  and  the 
editors  a  lot  more  passive”  than  when  she  began.  “I  find  most 
of  them  afraid  to  say  anything  .  .  . 

“My  paper’s  not  a  sad  weekly.  It’s  pretty  perked  up.” 


Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  (Sompanies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  III.  61701 


I  THINK  I  WRITE  BETTER  ON  THE  ROAD,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  columnist  Bob  Greene  told  a  journalism  week  seminar 
at  Northern  Illinois  University.  “It’s  just  you  and  your  type¬ 
writer  and  your  hotel  room.”  But  he  added  that  he  has  not 
lost  enthusiasm  for  the  paper’s  newsroom.  “I  still  feel  like 
I’m  watching  ‘Deadline:  U.S.A.’  on  the  late  show.” 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  11,  1974 
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PASCAGOULA 


More  people  live  here,  earn  here,  spend  here,  than 
in  the  Metro  Areas  of  Raleigh— Durham  or  Knoxville 
or  Baton  Rouge. 

These  are  only  3  of  the  hundreds  of  reasons  why 
most  major  advertisers  are  in  the  growing  Gulf  Coast 
giant  —  Mobile/Pascagoula. 
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Get  in  step  with  the  growing  South  thru  the . 
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Costs  to  skyrocket 


Newhouse  Newspapers 


Editor  6l  Publisher 


®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Automation  in  New  York  City 

The  headline  in  the  New  York  Times  said:  ‘‘News  Publishing 
Without  Printers.” 

That  just  about  said  it  all. 

The  ITU  local  under  Bertram  Powers,  president,  for  more  than  a 
year  has  been  trying  to  obtain  wage  increases  higher  than  accepted 
by  other  unions  and  better  job  security  as  the  price  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  automated  equipment — photo-composing,  etc.  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers  had  offered  guarantee  of  jobs  but  that  was  not  enough  appar¬ 
ently. 

In  what  has  become  the  customary  display  of  ITU  muscle.  Powers 
invoked  a  slowdown  in  the  New  York  News  plant  resulting  in  delayed 
editions,  lost  advertising  revenues,  forcing  a  showdown  with  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  announced  he  wasn’t  going  to  take  it  lying  down  any  more. 

The  News  stated  last  week  the  new  equipment  would  be  used  if 
the  slowdown  continued  and  kept  its  word  this  week.  Printers  refused 
to  handle  the  cold  type  and  were  ejected  from  the  plant.  In  the  proc¬ 
ess  Powers  was  arrested  for  destroying  a  magnesium  plate  in  a  gesture 
of  defiance.  Other  unions  have  refused  to  honor  the  ITU  picket  line, 
most  of  the  News  employes  are  working,  and  the  newspaper  is  being 
published. 

The  only  thing  Powers  has  accomplished  is  to  prove  to  one  and  all 
that  any  newspaper,  including  the  one  with  the  nation’s  largest  daily 
circulation,  can  be  published  by  new  techniques  without  printers.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  all  employes  if  the  transition  had  been 
done  gradually  with  the  cooperation  of  ITU  members  rather  than 
precipitously  because  of  the  printers’  obstructionist  tactics. 


Newsprint  prices 


It  was  a  sellers’  market  and  every  newspaper  publisher  was  prepared 
last  fall  for  an  increase  in  newsprint  price.  Most  of  them  were  not 
prepared,  however,  for  the  size  of  the  increase  ($25  per  ton  bringing 
the  price  to  $200)  but  there  was  little  protest  in  spite  of  it. 

There  has  been  talk  of  another  price  increase  this  year  but  the  10% 
or  S20  per  ton  additional  being  asked  by  one  manufacturer  effective 
July  1  will  be  a  shock  to  its  customers  as  well  as  to  all  newsprint  con¬ 
sumers. 

This  will  mean  a  26%  increase  in  price  in  seven  months.  There  is 
no  way  that  newspapers  can  adjust  their  own  prices  and  budgets  to 
accommodate  such  an  increase  in  their  largest  expense  item.  Most  of 
them  have  just  gone  through,  or  are  in  the  process  of  going  through, 
the  necessary  adjustments  in  advertising  and  circulation  rates  to  pay 
for  the  last  round  of  increases.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  it  all 
again  so  soon.  The  advertisers  won’t  stand  for  it  and  neither  will  the 
readers. 

Because  of  conservation  efforts  and  a  small  decline  in  advertising 
linage  in  some  areas,  newsprint  consumption  is  down  about  4.5%  so 
far  this  year.  Further  price  increases  at  this  time  can  only  accelerate 
this  trend  which  won’t  do  the  newsprint  industry  or  the  newspaj)er 
business  any  good. 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press.  Inc. 


6  mo.  averaire  net  paid  Dec.  31,  1973 — 26,261 
Renewal  rate — 77.18% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken. 
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[ _ SAY  THAT  Lt^l  LINE  AGAIN.... 


Nineteen  papers 
publish  full 
Nixon  transcript 

Editors  are  still  puzzled  how  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  got  its  head  start  on  the 
Watergate  tape  transcripts,  but  no  one  at 
the  Tribune  will  tell.  They’re  protecting 
their  source  in  the  White  House. 

And  it’s  not  Herb  Klein,  one-time  White 
House  communications  director  and 
former  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Union, 
who  flew  to  Washington  from  Los  Angeles 
where  he  is  a  vicepresident  with  Metro¬ 
media,  Inc.,  to  accept  temporary  duty 
as  unofficial  media  consultant  to  the 
White  House  April  29  and  30. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  said  Klein  telephoned  him  after 
the  President’s  address  announcing  that 
the  transcripts  were  available.  But 
Kirkpatrick  told  Klein  that  the  Tribune 
had  already  made  the  decision  to  print  the 
full  transcript  in  Wednesday’s  (May  1) 
paper  and  had  made  arrangements  with 
other  White  House  sources  to  obtain  the 
necessary  copies. 

Frank  Star,  Tribune  bureau  chief  in 
Washington,  told  E&P:  “We  were  writing 
our  stories  for  the  next  morning  when 
Kirkpatrick  called.  He  had  talked  with 
Stan  Cook,  our  publisher.  Kirkpitrick 
asked  if  we  thought  it  was  feasible  to  get 
the  tapes.  I  said  we  wouldn’t  know  ’til  we 
tried. 

“We  called  every  source  we  could  think 
of,’’  said  Star.  Callers  also  included  news 
editor  Jim  Squires  and  the  White  House 
correspondent  Aldo  Beckman.  “Since  the 
President  was  giving  his  speech,  there 
were  plenty  of  people  left  at  their  offices, 
but  we  called  some  at  home.  By  midnight, 
we  determined  there  was  a  possibility,  so 
we  made  arrangements  for  the  Tribune 
plane  to  fly  to  Washington.” 

The  plane  carried  three  copy  readers 
and  two  production  assistants,  landing  at 
7:30  a.m.  Tuesday.  It  took  off  from  Dulles 
Airport  at  9  a.m..  Star  said,  with  two 
copies  aboard — copies  of  the  tape  tran¬ 
scripts  that  the  White  House  didn’t  re¬ 
lease  to  other  newspapers  until  around 
2:30  p.m.  last  Tuesday  (April  30). 

“I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  who  handed 
them  to  me.  We  got  it;  that’s  the  main 
thing  isn’t  it?”  Star  said  over  the  phone. 

When  the  Tribune  plane  landed  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  massive  transcript  was  rushed 
to  the  Tower  building,  broken  apart  and 
distributed  among  the  linotype  operators. 
Eighteen  typesetters  produced  a  44-page 
text  that  Chicagoans  could  buy  the  next 
morning  for  the  regular  15  cents.  The 
larger-than-normal  press  run  of  800,000 
sold  out,  as  did  1,200  copies  flown  to 
Washington  that  Wednesday.  The  Tribune 
spent  $50,000  in  newsprint. 

Kirkpatrick  said:  “We  knocked  on  a  lot 
of  doors  and  found  one  slightly  open.  Ac¬ 
tually  we  got  the  copies  earlier  than  Klein 
promised  them  to  us.” 

Copies  of  the  Tribune  section  sold  out 
quickly.  Requests  for  extra  copies  came 
from  New  York,  Texas,  Toronto  and  Los 
Angeles  after  it  became  known  that  the 


Tribune  was  publishing  the  complete 
transcript.  The  Tribune  increased  its 
press  run  55,000  copies  and  made  them 
available  on  an  early  request  basis,  be¬ 
sides  stocking  their  public  service  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  special  air  shipment  of  2,500  copies 
of  the  transcript  was  flown  to  a  news 
dealer  in  Los  Angeles,  who  had  been  del¬ 
uged  with  requests  for  the  supplement. 

One  news  dealer  in  Pittsburgh,  where  a 
newspaper  strike  was  in  progress,  sent  a 
truck  to  Chicago  to  pick  up  1,500  copies  to 
be  sold  at  newsstands  there. 

Elsewhere,  a  number  of  newspapers 
made  arrangements  to  copy  the  special 
section  and  publish  it  locally.  Newspapers 
desiring  the  transcript  found  it  cheaper 
and  easier  to  reproduce  Tribune  pages  by 
using  photographic  processes  or  by  obtain¬ 
ing  matrices. 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 
in  a  40-page  supplement  Saturday,  re¬ 
printed  the  entire  300,000  word  transcripts 
as  released  by  Nixon.  The  Saturday  Morn¬ 
ing  News  usually  has  a  press  run  of  about 
46,000. 

In  anticipation  of  greater  demand,  the 
number  printed  was  increased  to  56,500. 

William  E.  Shipe,  director  of  circula¬ 
tion,  said  it  appears  the  Saturday  paper 
sold  out.  In  addition,  8,000  supplements 
alone  were  printed.  As  of  Tuesday  5,000 
of  those  were  sold.  Over  2800  were  sold 
before  the  Saturday  newspaper  hit  the 
street.  Demand  for  the  supplement  was 
still  strong  early  Wednesday  morning. 

The  largest  private  buyer  of  the  tran¬ 
scripts  was  a  man  from  Moorestown  N.J. 


He  drove  to  Wilmington  and  bought  500 
copies,  which  he  donated  to  an  art  sale 
and  bazaar  his  children’s  school  held  last 
Saturday. 

A  special  34-page  section  of  the  com¬ 
plete  transcripts  of  Watergate  tapes  re¬ 
leased  by  President  Nixon  was  published 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  Sunday,  May 

5. 

The  section  was  in  all  Sunday  editions 
of  the  Times,  which  has  an  average  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  more  than  1,226,000, 
and  boosted  the  issue’s  page  count  to  530. 
In  addition,  reprints  of  the  transcripts 
section  were  made  available  by  mail  for 
$1  each. 

The  special  section,  which  carried  no 
advertising,  was  photo  composed  by  the 
Times,  which  is  nearing  completion  of  its 
changeover  from  hot  type  to  cold  type. 
Three  Compstar  191  units  operating  from 
perforated  tape  transmitted  by  dataspeed 
link  from  Associated  Press  in  New  York 
set  the  type  in  just  over  13  hours. 

A  total  of  38,800  feet  of  tape,  or  about 
7  Ml  miles,  was  processed  into  7*/4-point 
type,  resulting  in  860  takes,  containing 
40,124  lines,  or  about  350,000  words. 

Wire  service  editors  estimated  25  news¬ 
papers  printed  the  tape  transcripts  in 
their  entirety,  but  could  only  name  these 
19  papers:  The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  Ft.  Lauderdale  News,  Portland 
Oregonian,  Tampa  Tribune,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  Jacksonville  Times-Union, 
Miami  Herald,  Boston  Globe,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  Washington  Post,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Aborning  News,  Chicago 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Which  of  these  magazines  has 
the  highest  percentage  of  readers 
who  drank  alcoholic  beverages 
last  month? 


jlark  Blagasine 

One  more  reason  it  belongs  on  any  magazine  schedule. 


Source;  Simmons. 
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Semi-automated  N.Y.  News 
publishes  without  printers 


By  Darrell  Leo 

As  printers  picketed  outside,  the  New 
York  Daily  News  turned  to  the  automated 
process  that  it  had  warned  it  would  use 
for  typesetting  its  newspapers  this 
week. 

The  News  which  had  suffered  a  19-day 
slowdown  by  members  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  International  Typographical 
Union,  switched  over  to  the  cold  type  proc¬ 
ess  on  May  6  to  complete  eight  pages  of 
its  60-page  Tuesday  morning  edition.  The 
following  day,  the  News  used  the  auto¬ 
mated  process  to  set  the  type  for  the 
entire  56-page  Wednesday  paper. 

The  switch-over  took  place,  as  the 
News’  management  had  promised  on  May 
1  in  a  memo  to  employes,  but  it  was 
neither  easy  nor  smooth.  The  Monday 
morning  publication  was  delayed  some  10 
hours  before  getting  on  the  streets  of 
Manhattan.  And  the  transition  when  it 
finally  reached  confrontation  stages  with 
the  printers  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  eight 
ITU  members,  including  local  president, 
Bertram  A.  Powers. 

According  to  Jack  Metcalfe,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  News,  the  slowdown  on  that 
day  had  reached  the  proportions  where 
one  piece  of  copy  was  given  out  and 
finished  before  another  piece  would  be  re¬ 
leased. 

Scrapped  two  editions 

Because  of  the  intensified  slowdown,  the 
paper  scrapped  its  first  two  editions  and 
concentrated  its  work  on  the  3-Star  Final, 
which  normally  begins  running  at  11 
p.m. 

Confrontation  between  management  and 
union  occurred  at  1  a.m.  when  a  photoen- 
graved  plate  of  page  2  of  the  Tuesday 
paper  was  brought  down  from  the  36th 
floor  of  the  News  building  where  the  auto¬ 
mated  cold  type  equipment  was  stored. 

According  to  Metcalfe,  the  mechanical 
.'superintendent  handed  one  printer  the 
magnesium  plate  to  be  put  on  the  press. 
He  refused.  So  the  superintendent  handed 
it  to  another  and  another.  Both  refused. 
Finally,  he  attempted  to  mount  the  plate 
on  the  press  himself  and  was  forcibly 
restrained  by  the  printers.  According  to 
one  report,  all  three  printers  were  fired 
on  the  spot. 

When  the  superintendent  tried  to  put 
the  plate  on  the  press.  Powers  grabbed  it 
away  from  him,  crumpled  the  flexible 
magnesium  and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  H. 
J,  Kracke,  the  News’  manager  of  labor 
relations,  immediately  then  ordered  all  the 
printers — approximately  200  men — out  of 
the  plant.  He  summoned  the  police  when 
the  union  members  stayed. 

Metcalfe  said  some  50  policemen  rushed 
to  the  operation  to  help  eject  the  printers. 


At  that  time.  Powers  told  the  shift  not  to 
resist  the  police.  “They’re  only  doing  their 
job  and  we  don’t  want  any  violence,”  he 
said. 

Powers  and  seven  others  were  taken  to 
the  East  51st  Street  police  station  house 
where  they  were  booked  and  charged  with 
criminal  trespass.  Arthur  Bailer,  News’ 
security  director,  signed  the  complaints 
and  summonses.  All  eight,  according  to 
the  summonses,  have  been  ordered  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  June  4  before  New  York  Criminal 
Court.  The  charges  carry  a  maximum 
penalty  of  15  days  in  prison. 

Also  charged  were  Edward  McGuiness, 
Roland  Solomon,  James  Grottola,  Marvin 
Mantelman,  Murray  Itkowitz,  Arthur  De- 
lanni,  and  Thomas  Lappin. 

Picket  lines  set 

Immediately  after  the  scene  in  the 
News  building,  ITU  members  set  up  a 
picket  line  and  wore  placards  stating: 
“N.Y.  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  ITU, 
AFL-CIO,  Locked  Out  By  the  Daily 
News.” 

In  a  statement,  the  News  said  its  com¬ 
posing  room  would  remain  open  for  print¬ 
ers  to  return  and  perform  their  normal 
work  of  setting  type  and  making  up  pages 
for  the  newspaper. 

Help  for  the  local  did  not  seem  immi¬ 
nent  either.  ITU  representatives  Raymond 
Brown  and  Ralph  Pancallo  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  saying  that  a  strike  had  not  been 
authorized  by  the  parent  union  and  that 
“any  so-called  lockout”  would  not  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  long  as  the  News’  doors  re¬ 
mained  open  for  the  printers.  They  said 
the  picket  line  established  by  Powers  had 
also  “not  been  authorized.” 

Without  such  recognition,  the  local 
union  members  cannot  qualify  for  union 
benefits  that  would  amount  to  about  50 
percent  of  weekly  wages.  The  day-shift 
rate  is  now  $251.82  a  week. 

On  Tuesday  morning  though.  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  members  went  to  work  in  ap¬ 
parent  confusion  about  what  to  do  with 
picket  lines.  During  the  morning  rush, 
about  50-60  editorial  and  clerical  employes 
of  the  News  had  gathered  in  front  of  the 
building,  wondering  whether  to  honor  the 
line  or  go  to  work. 

Earlier,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
guild  voted  9  to  7  with  two  absentations 
to  withhold  support  of  the  printers  in  a 
possible  strike  or  lockout. 

But  apparently,  many  News  guild  mem¬ 
bers  were  reluctant  to  follow  that  dictate. 
Although  many  employes  gathered  in 
front,  others  waited  at  a  nearby  Horn  & 
Hardart  restaurant  until  the  bulk  of  the 
members  had  made  a  decision.  According 


EsP 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


to  Metcalfe,  some  90%  of  the  guild  em¬ 
ployes  had  reported  for  work,  although 
News’  staffers  put  the  figure  at  about 
75%. 

Although  many  employes  had  been  late, 
Metcalfe  said  that  by  noon  the  News’ 
offices  “looked  just  like  any  morning  in 
the  city  room.” 

Guild  decision  upheld 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  guild  met  again 
this  time  with  some  1,200  members  attend¬ 
ing.  They  voted  overwhelmingly  against 
rescinding  the  executive  committee’s  deci¬ 
sion  not  to  support  the  printers  in  case  of 
a  strike  or  walkout. 

Outside  of  the  Powers  arrest  and  a 
confrontation  early  Wednesday  morning 
when  picketers  tried  to  block  delivery 
trucks  at  the  loading  platform  in  back  of 
the  building  there  was  no  hint  of  violence 
as  the  “walk-out/ lock-out”  continued. 

Meanwhile,  News  management  was  try¬ 
ing  to  smooth  the  ruffles  of  the  switch  to 
cold  type.  In  its  Wednesday  edition,  the 
paper  printed  an  apology  to  its  readers 
that  stated:  “Because  the  News  is  pub¬ 
lished  today  with  substitute  typesetting 
processes,  you  may  notice  some  differences 
in  the  appearance  of  the  paper. 

The  newspaper’s  management  also  con¬ 
tends  that  since  the  slowdown  began  on 
.\pril  18  the  News  has  lost  at  least  750 
pages  of  advertising,  amounting  to  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  revenue,  said  Metcalfe.  The  slow¬ 
down  also  curtailed  suburban  editions. 

Press  runs  for  the  paper  has  also  been 
cut  significantly.  On  Tuesday,  the  newspa¬ 
per,  the  nation’s  largest-selling  daily, 
printed  721,700  copies.  Normally  the  run 
is  2.1  million  copies.  The  Tuesday  paper 
was  forced  to  drop  32  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well,  preventing  publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  editions  and  reduced  content 
of  the  Long  Island  edition.  By  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  News  was  back  to  2*/4 -million. 
Page  run  was  expected  to  be  back  up  to 
96-pages  for  Manhattan  and  128-pages  in 
Brooklyn. 

The  first  fully  automated  equipment  set 
edition  rolled  off  the  presses  at  10:40 
p.m.,  about  three  and  a  half  hours  later 
than  usual.  Problems  with  new  equipment 
and  worker  adjustments  were  cited  for 
the  delay. 

According  to  Metcalfe,  the  machinery 
which  includes  a  tape  perforator  feed  sys¬ 
tem  that  goes  to  a  CompStar  photocom- 
posing  machine  is  being  run  by  union- 
exempt  secretaries,  and  personnel,  who 
have  replaced  1,000  union  members  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  dispute. 

The  machinery,  guided  by  a  computer 
memory,  apportions  the  letters  and  words 
into  lines  of  whatever  width  the  operator 
has  selected.  It  also  hyphenates  and  jus¬ 
tifies  the  lines. 

However,  the  new  machinery  which 
Metcalfe  said  is  taking  some  time  to  get 
used  to,  has  added  a  new  look  which  is 
easily  detected.  Part  of  the  problem  is 
because  the  machines  produce  a  slightly 
more  compact  version  of  the  News’  Centu¬ 
ry  typeface. 

(Continued  on  -page  16) 
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Frank  Ariss  on  newspaper  make-up 


“Papers  should  have  fewer  headline  styles,  and  they  should  be  the 
same  through  all  sections.  The  sections  should  be  departmentalized.  I 
favor  photo'journalism  on  the  right  side  of  the  leading  pages  with 
short  captions.  So  many  papers  are  using  15th  Century  type.  They 
could  get  along  with  just  headlines  of  30*  and  18-point.^’ 


properly.  You  have  to  read  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  learn  who  its  stars  are,  its 
hopes,  its  troubles. 

“Even  the  ads  in  many  papers  makes 
the  news  desig^n  look  shabby.  But  some¬ 
times  newspapers  stack  up  ads  for  a 
dreadful  appearance. 

“I’ve  examined  most  of  America’s  big 
newspapers,  and  their  styles  are  wretch¬ 
ed.  They’re  put  together  in  a  manner  50 
years  behind  the  times.  Some  of  the  logo¬ 
types  are  600  years  old. 

“Papers  should  have  fewer  headline 
styles,  and  they  should  be  the  same 
through  all  sections.  The  sections  should 
be  departmentalized.  I  favor  photo¬ 
journalism  on  the  right  side  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  pages  with  short  captions.  So  many 
papers  are  using  15th  Century  type.  They 
could  get  along  with  just  headlines  of  30- 
and  18-point. 

“Surveys  show  that  readers  average  20 
minutes  on  a  paper.  Weather,  sports, 
crossword  puzzles,  etc.,  should  have  the 
same  position  each  day  so  the  readers 
know  exactly  where  they  are  and  don’t 
have  to  search  for  them.  We  use  too  many 
jumps.  If  jumps  are  needed,  they  should 
go  from  the  first  page  to  the  back  page  of 
the  section.  Jumps  often  lose  the  read¬ 
ers. 

“Many  papers  are  a  hodge-podge  of 
headlines.  Society  uses  one  kind,  sports 
another,  financial  a  third.” 

Ariss  has  moved  from  San  Mateo,  Cal- 


“American  newspapers  are  atrocities  in 
their  presentation  of  news.  Other  indus¬ 
tries  have  moved  forw’ard  to  meet  the 
times  but  our  papers  here,  as  well  as 
those  in  other  countries,  are  a  hundred 
years  behind.” 

This  is  the  conviction  of  Prof.  Frank 
Ariss,  British  design  consultant,  who  has 
worked  on  concepts  from  autos  to  postage 
stamps,  but  who  now  has  lost  his  heart  to 
newspapers.  He  has  designed  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Broadcasting  Corp.,  airlines,  banks 
and  manufacturing  companies. 

The  37-year-old  red  bearded  scholar, 
with  expressive  dark  blue  eyes,  revamped 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  even  em¬ 
braced  the  paper’s  trucks.  He  also  rede¬ 
signed  Harper's  Magazine. 

Next  he  tackled  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

‘Hurting  themselves’ 

“It  isn’t  television  alone  that  hurts 
newspapers,”  asserted  Ariss.  “It  can’t 
compete  with  newspapers  in  depth  of 
news.  Papers  are  hurting  themselves  in 
their  deplorable  makeup.  Their  headlines 
compete  against  each  other.” 

“What  can  newspapers  do  to  improve 
their  design?”  Editor  &  Publisher’s  cor¬ 
respondent  asked. 

“I’d  hate  to  make  specific  suggestions,” 
Ariss  replied.  “All  papers  are  different. 
Before  I  redesign  a  paper,  I  go  into  the 
city  and  study  the  people  and  their  inter¬ 
ests.  I  go  over  the  whole  plant  and  get  the 
thinking  of  the  executives. 

“But  I  can  say  several  things  in  gener¬ 
al  :  I  would  fire  the  art  department.  What 
good  does  it  do?  It  doesn’t  understand 
design.  Sure,  an  artist  can  airbrush  a 
photo  and  make  it  look  better.  But  that’s 
dishonest.  We  should  show  the  warts  and 


if.,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  to 
Newport  Beach,  near  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  has  set  up  Ariss  Retzhoff  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  The  firm  just  bought  KSOM 
radio  in  Ontario,  Calif.  The  corporation 
has  a  staff  of  15,  and,  since  Ariss’  interest 
has  shifted  from  industrial  design  to 
newspapers,  he  is  willing  to  take  on  any 
publication,  as  also  are  his  staffers. 

Examiner  redesigned 

Ariss  holds  it  impossible  to  make  over 
the  design  of  a  paper  without  first  study- 

(Continued  on  page  11) 


WU  Watergate 
payoff  tales 


“And  so  many  papers  are  still  using 
Bodoni  type.  Why  that  was  in  use  when 
King  George  ruled  the  American  colonies. 
It  was  great  for  its  time  (1760)  but  it 
doesn’t  fit  today  in  our  new  computer-style 
operation. 

Helvetica  is  best 

“Nor  should  italic  type  be  used.  It’s 
hard  to  handle  and  tough  to  read.  The 
best  type  for  today  is  Helvetica.  It’s 
larger  than  the  old  type  face  but  takes  no 
more  space. 

“Newspapers  are  wonderful  things. 
They  really  intrigue  me.  They  handle 
some  200  different  subjects.  Some  of  the 
more  interesting  people  are  the  writers 
and  editors  themselves.  But  what  does  the 
promotion  department  do?  Nothing.  There 
is  so  much  to  promote  in  a  big  newspaper 
but  I  haven’t  seen  one  paper  that  does  it 


How  Ariss  would  redesign  the  S.  F.  Examiner 
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Reporter  likes  writing  ‘30’ 
on  unfinished  news  stories 


(Ariss — continued  from  page  10) 

ing  it  for  several  weeks. 

“I  could  quote  you  some  of  my  rules,” 
he  explained,  “but  perhaps  they  wouldn’t 
work  in  certain  papers.  Each  department 
of  a  newspaper  has  a  different  goal.  I 
have  to  meet  with  all  the  department 
heads,  and  then  come  up  with  something 
that  all  can  live  with.  I  like  to  get  the  feel 
of  the  city,  too.” 

Ariss  feels  that  editors  should  do  better 
in  makeup  with  the  cold  type,  which  also 
makes  for  clearer  engravings. 

With  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Ariss  worked  with  publisher  Randolph  A. 
Hearst.  But,  after  Hearst’s  daughter,  Pa¬ 
tricia,  was  kidnaped,  all  decisions  at  the 
paper  were  postponed. 

Ariss  showed  this  writer  the  prototype 
of  the  Examiner  published  in  his  image 
with  the  same  news  the  Examiner  ran  on 
July  18,  1973. 

Gone  was  the  old  Hearst  logotype,  used 
since  1915,  and  in  its  stead  was  a  three 
dimensional  effect  of  “Examiner,”  in 
which  white  was  outlined  by  black  in  an 
interplay  of  light  and  shadow. 

Photos  ran  on  the  right  side  of  the 
page.  The  same  style  logotype  ran 
through  the  paper,  designating  each  page, 
such  as  Watergate,  Phase  IV,  Bay  Area, 
California,  National,  Environment,  Inter¬ 
national,  Dimension,  Editorials,  Letters, 
Weather,  Crime,  all  in  the  first  sections. 

The  second  section  was  entitled  Scene, 
and  it  included  entertainment,  the  arts, 
syndicated  columns,  health,  kids  and  cine¬ 
ma. 

The  third  section  was  labeled  Money, 
and  it  contained  the  familiar  financial 
coverage  with  consumer  oriented  features, 
dealing  with  the  personal  finance  prob¬ 
lems  of  readers.  It  was  followed  by 
sports. 

The  top  stories  on  Page  One  were  terse¬ 
ly  written  and  keyed  to  detailed  pieces 
inside. 

“Why  do  I  set  myself  up  as  an  authori¬ 
ty  on  newspaper  design?”  asked  Ariss. 
“It’s  no  innate  talent.  I  have  worked  on 
design  for  20  years,  and  each  assignment 
required  a  struggle.  But  nothing  else  is  as 
tough  as  the  newspapers.  They  offer  so 
much  for  a  mere  15<,  but  it’s  a  Christmas 
mix  of  stories  and  headlines  scattered  hel¬ 
ter-skelter.  There  are  so  many  different 
views  in  each  paper,  and  it’s  the  biggest 
task  to  design  something  that  will  bring 
all  departments  harmoniously  together. 

“I  couldn’t  do  a  good  sports  column  or 
be  a  music  critic.  I  can  play  the  piano,  but 
I  couldn’t  give  a  concert.  But  I  do  know 
design  thoroughly.  On  a  scale  of  100,  I 
would  rank  American  newspapers  between 
one  and  five.  Before  I’m  through,  I  would 
hope  that  every  paper  could  get  at  least  a 
passing  grade.” 


Baer  wins  fellowship 

John  M.  Baer,  26,  staff  writer  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News,  has 
been  named  a  winner  in  the  national  com¬ 
petition  for  the  American  Political 
Science  Association’s  Congressional  Fel¬ 
lowship  Program.  In  November,  Baer  will 
begin  a  year’s  work  in  congressional  and 
Senate  offices. 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

“Follow-Up  on  The  News”  is  a  two- 
month-old  baby  for  the  New  York  Times 
copy  editor  Lee  Dembart  and  he’s  relish¬ 
ing  putting  together  every  bit  of  it. 

The  best  part  of  the  regular  Sunday 
feature,  said  Dembart,  is  confronting  pol¬ 
iticians  who  have  announced  some  kind  of 
plans  in  the  press. 

“I  ask  them,  ‘What  happened  to 
that  .  .  .  ?’  And  you  can  almost  feel  them 
squirm.  It’s  a  lot  of  fun. 

“Politicians  know  they  can  make  big 
announcements  about  their  plans  or 
studies;  make  a  big  splash.  Then  they 
think  you  might  forget  about  it,”  elaborat¬ 
ed  Dembart. 

But  “Follow-Up,”  which  generally  takes 
up  a  page  column  in  the  new  pages,  is 
just  what  the  Times  prints  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  column.  “These  are  progress 
reports  based  on  Times  inquiries  into 
some  unfinished  news  events,”  it  reads. 

On  a  recent  Sunday  (May  5),  items  in 
the  column  included  ones  on  a  $2  million- 
funded  Fleischmann  Commission  whose 
educational  recommendations  had  not  been 
taken  seriously  by  the  state;  a  report  on 
41  out  of  73  American  astronauts  who 
have  never  been  in  space  and  who  kept 
waiting;  what  has  happened  with  Alca¬ 
traz  Island  since  it  has  opened  to  the 
public;  why  there  is  a  delay  in  a  knife 
slaying  case;  and  what  happened  to  the 
monk  parakeets  said  to  be  threatening 
crops  and  gardens  throughout  New  York 
State  (only  30  left). 

Good  format 

“It’s  a  good  format,”  says  its  compiler 
Dembart.  “Most  of  these  things  aren’t 
worth  more  than  a  few  paragraphs. 
They’d  get  lost  all  by  themselves.  It 
makes  sense  handling  them  in  a  feature 
of  this  kind,  especially  in  a  case  where 
nothing  has  happened,  but  people  might 
wonder  if  something  has  developed.” 

Once  in  awhile  items  Dembart  checks 
into  are  snatched  away  from  him  because 
of  their  news  value.  For  instance,  last  fall 
the  Times  had  a  couple  of  page  one  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  Justice  Department  investigat¬ 
ing  financing  of  Shirley  Chisolm’s  Pres¬ 
idential  campaign.  Two  weeks  ago,  Dem¬ 
bart  asked  the  Times’  Washington  bureau 
what  happened  to  that  investigation.  “We 
had  practically  indicted  her,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

Dembart  found  out  that  the  Chisolm 
investigation  had  been  dropped  for  lack  of 
evidence,  so  that  information  he  gave  to 
page  one. 

“But  it’s  my  job  to  check  up  on  these 
odds  and  ends.  Most  don’t  warrant  a  full 
story.  And  if  there  is  a  big  development 
then  it’s  taken  away  from  me  and  given  to 
a  reporter,”  said  Dembart. 

Lose  track  of  stories? 

It’s  a  legitimate  complaint  of  a  newspa¬ 
per,  he  feels,  that  too  often  stories  are 


reported  in  the  newspapers  and  then  are 
lost  track  of.  All  of  the  items  in  Follow- 
Up  are  actually  followups  on  stories  that 
appeared  in  the  Times  that  had  something 
left  hanging. 

Checks  out  stories 

It’s  Dembart’s  job  to  find  out  what  hap¬ 
pened  since  it  was  last  covered.  “It’s  all 
grist  for  me,”  he  said. 

The  local  stories  he  checks;  the  ones  in 
Washington  Dembart  asks  the  bureau 
there  to  check,  and  foreign  items  he  calls 
on  the  correspondents  around  the  world. 
Generally  there  are  five  items  a  week. 

How  does  Dembart  choose  the  items 
when  there  is  so  much  to  be  followed-up 
on?  “I  choose  the  ones  I’m  interested  in 
knowing  the  answer  to,”  he  said.  “I  keep  a 
file  and  clip  the  paper  everyday  for  things 
that  bear  following  up  a  month  or  even  a 
year  away.  Then  I  look  through  my  own 
files  for  things  hanging.” 

Readers  suggest  follow-ups 

Then  people  who  have  seen  the  Sunday 
feature  write  or  call  in  suggestions.  These 
suggestions  from  readers  are  a  great  help 
too  he  said. 

“People  say,  ‘Hey,  what  about  the  guy 
who  was  supposed  to  have  run  over  his 
mother-in-law?’  Well,  if  we  did  anything 
later  on  it.  I’ll  send  him  a  clip  of  it. 

“I  got  one  clip  recently  from  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Remember  when  the  Chinese  sent 
the  U.S.  pandas,  and  the  animals  we  sent 
them  got  sick.  The  kid  who  write  in 
wanted  to  know  if  the  animals  ever  got 
better.  Apparently  he  missed  the  report 
about  them  getting  better.  The  rule  for 
the  column  is:  if  the  answer  has  been  in 
the  paper  in  any  form,  I  won’t  take  it,” 
explained  Dembart. 

Then  a  lot  of  suggestions  are  coming 
also  from  Dembart’s  colleagues,  he  said. 

Dembart  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  other  newspaper  to  experiment  with 
some  sort  of  follow-up  column.  “It’s  a  way 
to  keep  people  on  their  toes.” 

He  told  the  story  of  a  Bronx  district  zoo 
director  who  a  year  ago  announced  he 
would  reopen  investigation  into  some  kind 
of  a  holdup.  “Well,  we  came  around  and 
asked  what  happened.  The  truth  is  that 
whatever  investigation  there  may  have 
been  didn’t  get  very  far.  The  hoped  every¬ 
one  else  had  forgotten  about  it.  That’s 
why  this  column  is  so  important.” 

Dembart,  who  has  been  a  Times  copy 
editor  since  February  1972,  was  previous¬ 
ly  a  New  York  Post  night  city  editor.  “I 
like  both  sides  of  the  job — editing  and 
reporting.  When  I’m  editing,  geez  I  wish  I 
were  out  in  the  field;  when  I’m  writing, 
sometimes  I  wish  I  were  editing,”  he  says. 
But  in  his  present  capacity  at  the  Times 
Dembart  gets  a  crack  at  both  and  he 
likes  it.  It’s  a  matter  of  keeping  readers 
informed. 
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Trailing  heroin  through  13  countries 
brings  Pulitzer  medal  to  Newsday 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  year-long  pursuit  of  the  trail  of  he¬ 
roin  production  stretching  from  the  poppy 
fields  of  Turkey  to  the  streets  of  Long 
Island,  U.S.A.,  has  brought  Newsday  of 
Garden  City  the  1974  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
meritorious  public  service.  This  marks  the 
third  gold  medal  in  Pulitzer  public  service 
honors  won  by  the  new'spaper,  which  was 
founded  in  1940. 

Fourteen  New’sday  reporters  worked  on 
the  investigative  team  under  overall 
charge  of  senior  editor  Robert  W.  Greene, 
now  Suffolk  editor  of  the  newspaper.  They 
followed  illegal  narcotics  trails  through  13 
countries  over  three  continents.  The  re¬ 
sults  w’ere  published  as  a  32-part  series 
February  1-March  4, 1973. 

“The  Heroin  Trail”  series  brought 
Newsday  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for 
distinguished  public  service  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners  Club  award  for  investi¬ 
gative  reporting.  Adding  to  Newsday’s 
laurels,  Emily  Genauer,  art  critic  for  the 
Newsday  Syndicate,  was  awarded  the 
1974  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished  crit¬ 
icism. 

The  other  Pulitzer  Prize  journalism 
awards  to  individuals  went  for  work  in 
subject  matter  ranging  from  investigation 
which  led  to  reopening  of  the  1966  Valerie 
Percy  murder  case,  financing  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  re-elect  President  Nixon,  exclu¬ 
sive  publication  of  the  President’s  1970 
and  1971  income  tax  payments,  interna¬ 
tional  reporting  in  the  Soviet  area,  edito¬ 
rials  on  scandals  in  New  Jersey  state 
government,  cartooning,  photography  and 
a  weekly  column  on  current  news  topics. 

The  release  of  the  prize  announcements 
was  made  by  Dr.  William  J.  McGill,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Columbia,  after  extended  discus¬ 
sion  among  trustees  about  awarding  of 
the  prize  for  the  Nixon  income  tax  dis¬ 
closure  and  also  absence  of  fiction  and 
drama  awards  this  year. 


The  tax  disclosure  was  a  co-equal  win¬ 
ner  in  the  national  reporting  category  for 
Jack  White  of  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin.  James  R.  Polk,  investigative 
reporter  for  the  Washington  Star-News, 
also  received  a  prize  in  national  reporting 
for  disclosure  of  alleged  irregularities  in 
financing  the  campaign  to  re-elect  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon. 

McGill  later  confirmed  the  disagreement 
on  the  prize  awarded  for  the  tax  dis¬ 
closure.  He  said  that  “a  very  substantial 
number  of  trustees  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  problem  of  approving  a  prize 
which  seems  to  convey  that  the  university 
is  approving  illegal  acts,”  the  reference 
being  to  Internal  Revenue  Service  respon¬ 
sibility  to  keep  tax  returns  confidential. 
McGill  explained,  “The  feeling  is  not  that 
the  reporter  is  at  fault  here  but  that  the 
award  is  significant  only  because  of  the 
misdemeanor  and  that  seems  to  us  to  be 
Xerox  journalism.” 

Also  the  trustees  again  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  w'hether  the  group  should  have 
a  role  in  the  prize  structure.  They  acted 
on  recommendations  made  by  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  Advisory  Board  which  met  April  11, 
but  under  terms  of  the  bequest  Columbia 
trustees  are  without  power  to  substitute 
their  judgments  in  any  category  and  can 
only  accept  or  reject  recommendations. 

William  Attw’ood,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Newsday,  congratulated  the  staff 
at  a  champagne  party  held  in  a  Long 
Island  inn  and  sent  a  memorandum  noting 
that  “all  of  us  who  work  here  have  reason 
to  be  proud — especially  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  labored  so  hard  and  so  long  in 
difficult  and  often  dangerous  circum¬ 
stances  to  get  this  extraordinary  story.” 

The  Newsday  team  included  Greene  and 
reporters  Leslie  Payne  and  Knut  Royce, 
who  spent  six  months  in  Turkey  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  assisted  for  several  weeks  in  France 


JOURNEY  TO  PULITZER  PRIZE— News- 
day  senior  editor  Robert  W.  Greene 
(right)  with  reporters  Les  Payne  (left) 
and  Knut  Royce  are  shown  in  a  Turkish 
poppy  field  during  their  investigations 
which,  along  with  those  by  other  members 
of  the  Newsday  team,  resulted  in  a  third 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  meritorious  public  ser¬ 
vice  going  to  the  newspaper  for  a  32- 
part  series  "The  Heroin  Trail." 

by  Christopher  Cook  and  Pucci  Meyer. 
Washington  correspondent  Anthony  Mar- 
ro  headed  the  six-month  investigations  in 
the  United  States  with  reporters  David 
Behrens,  Joseph  Demma,  and  James  W. 
Sullivan.  Reporters  Peter  Bowles,  James 
O’Neill,  Anthony  Schaeffer,  William  Van 
Haintze  and  Susan  Soper  and  photogra¬ 
pher  Mitchell  Turner  assisted  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  series. 

The  project  was  initiated  by  editor  Da- 


SPOT  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY  HONORS  in  fhe  Pulifzer  awards  went  fo  Anthony  K. 
Roberts  of  Beverly  Hills,  California,  a  free  lance  photographer.  The  picture  sequence, 
made  during  an  alleged  kidnapping  attempt  in  Hollywood,  was  Roberts'  first  attempt 
at  spot  news  coverage. 
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"BURST  OF  JOY"  is  the  Pulitier  Priie  winner  in  feature  photography  by  Sal  Veder  of 
the  Associated  Press,  San  Francisco,  taken  at  the  moment  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Stirm 
arrived  home  after  five  years  in  a  North  Vietnam  prison  camp. 


vid  Laventhol  and  managing  editor  Don¬ 
ald  Forst  was  in  charge  of  overall  direc¬ 
tion.  All  but  two  of  the  reporters  are  still 
with  the  newspaper:  Pucci  Meyer,  now 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  Joe 
Demma,  now  publicity  director  of  Suffolk 
Meadow  Race  Track.  Free  lance  reporter 
George  Earner,  former  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  News  Service,  assisted  on  the  New 
York  City  part  of  the  project. 

Some  of  the  major  alleged  heroin  deal¬ 
ers  named  by  Newsday  in  the  series  have 
been  arrested  and  several  reporters  later 
testified  before  Congressional  committees. 
The  series  has  been  used  in  training  local 
police  and  Federal  narcotics  agents. 

Local  reporting 

The  prize  for  general  local  reporting 
($1,000)  went  to  Arthur  M.  Petacque  and 
Hugh  F.  Hough  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
for  uncovering  new  evidence  which  led  to 
resumption  of  efforts  to  solve  the  murder 
of  Valerie  Percy,  daughter  of  Charles  H. 
Percy,  Illinois  business  executive.  She  was 
stabbed  to  death  at  the  time  Percy  was 
making  his  first  race  for  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Petacque,  an  investigative  reporter  who 
joined  the  Sun-Times  as  a  copy  boy  in 
1943,  and  Hough,  a  general  assignment 
and  rewrite  man,  broke  their  story  last 
November,  charging  that  the  crime  was 
committed  by  a  burglar,  serving  a  30-year 
sentence  at  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary. 
He  denied  the  murder  but  implicated 
three  members  of  his  burglary  gang  and 
named  as  the  slayer  one  of  them  who 
subsequently  died  in  a  prison  break.  The 
reporters’  evidence  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  state’s  attorney  and  is  expected  to 
result  in  prosecutions  of  some  gang  mem¬ 
bers.  Petacque  and  Hough  are  natives  of 
Illinois,  both  born  in  1924,  and  both  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Illinois.  Hough 
received  a  journalism  degree  in  1941  and 
the  following  year  joined  the  Sun- 
Times. 

The  special  local  reporting  prize  went 
to  a  27-year-old  New  York  Daily  News 
reporter,  William  Sherman,  for  his  inves¬ 
tigation  of  abuses  in  New  York  City’s 
Medicaid  program.  Sherman,  a  native 
New  Yorker  born  in  1946,  is  a  graduate  of 
Bard  College  and  has  an  MS  degree  from 
Boston  University  School  of  Public  Com¬ 
munication.  Before  joining  the  News,  he 
worked  for  the  Boston  Globe  and  the  New 
York  Village  Voice. 

Given  a  Medicaid  card  and  assigned  to 
find  out  what  was  wrong  with  the  city 
program,  Sherman  discovered  major 
abuses — such  as  a  doctor  who  said  he  had 
treated  300  patients  in  one  day;  unneeded 
tests;  use  of  unapproved  drugs — all  de¬ 
tailed  in  14  articles  which  have  resulted 
in  prosecutions,  and  restitution  of  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  fraudulent  billings. 

The  international  reporting  prize  went 
to  Hedrick  Smith,  Moscow  bureau  chief  of 
the  New  York  Times  since  1971.  His 
dispatches  from  Moscow  became  must 
reading  for  Soviet  specialists  and  his  re¬ 
ports  on  travel  among  Soviet  allies  in 
Eastern  Europe  were  also  carefully 
studied. 

Smith,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1933,  spent 
most  of  his  early  years  in  Greenville,  S.C. 
Graduated  from  Williams  College,  he  won 


a  Fulbright  Scholarship  to  Oxford  in  1956 
and  after  three  years  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  joined  United  Press  International 
in  1959.  Another  three  years  later  he  be¬ 
gan  specializing  in  diplomatic  correspon¬ 
dence  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Times 
Washington  bureau.  His  assignment  to 
Moscow  followed  a  year’s  study  at  Har¬ 
vard  as  a  Nieman  Fellow. 


Two  national  winners 

One  of  two  co-equal  winners  in  the  na¬ 
tional  reporting  category  James  R.  Polk, 
Washington  Star-News,  has  also  won  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  distinguished  service 
award  for  general  reporting  and  the  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper  Award  of  the  White  House 


{Continued  on  page  74) 


"I'VE  DECIDED  NOT  TO  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  THE  ALLEGED  SHIPWRECK" 

TOP  EDITORIAL  CARTOONING  HONOR  for  work  during  1973  was  conferred  by  the 
Pulitzer  jury  members  on  Paul  Szep  of  the  Boston  Globe.  Szep  also  won  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  distinguished  service  award  for  his  1973  work,  one  of  which  is  shown  here. 
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Drug  reporting  rapped 
in  Drug  Council  study 


By  Darrell  Leo 

More  drug  abuse  specialists  are  needed 
to  help  eliminate  the  problems  of  puritan¬ 
ical  attitudes,  white  collar  bias  and  nar¬ 
row  scope  which  plague  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  the  drug  problem. 

That’s  part  of  the  solution  to  providing 
readers  with  reliable,  realistic  and  well- 
balanced  coverage,  according  to  Robert 
Bomboy,  a  reporter  for  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News  American  and  author  of  a 
study  titled,  “Major  Newspaper  Coverage 
of  Drug  Issues”  released  last  week  by  the 
Drug  Abuse  Council. 

After  interviewing  39  journalists  in  14 
states  and  19  cities,  Bomboy  typlified 
newspaper  coverage  as  puritanical,  almost 
in  accord  to  the  standards  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s  day.  And,  while  puritanical, 
the  problems  of  developing  stories  that 
sell  on  newsstands  often  prompt  reporters 
to  write  more  about  the  sensational  rather 
than  the  serious  side  of  the  drug  world. 

All  of  which  leads  to  rather  bad  cover¬ 
age  of  an  important  topic,  he  said.  The 
highly  critical  survey  of  press  per¬ 
formance  was  sponsored  by  the  private 
tax-exempt  foundation  supported  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  Commonwealth  Fund, 
Carnegie  Corporation,  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
Family  Foundation  and  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society. 

The  study  which  began  November  1972 
contends  that  American  coverage  of  drugs 
has  been  inadequate,  perpetuating  myths, 
despite  the  extensive  space  given  it.  The 
problem  he  said  is  that  stories  do  not 
enhance  the  public’s  understanding  of  the 
issue. 

The  reason  lies  chiefly  with  a  moralistic 
attitude  that  prevents  newspapers  from 
dealing  with  the  problem.  Such  attitudes, 
he  added,  can  actually  create  domestic 
problem  “far  more  potent  than  drugs.” 

11  basic  problems 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  drug  abuse — 
chiefly  a  minority  problem — is  covered  by 
99%  white  male  reporters,  Bomboy  listed 
11  basic  problems  he  found  to  be  preva¬ 
lent  in  newspapers  covering  the  issue. 
They  include: 

— “A  great  deal  of  drug  reporting  on 
major  newspapers  reflects  ignorance,  fear 
and  false  preconceptions  . . 

— “Newspapers  continue  to  be  most 
strongly  interested  in  the  sensational  or 
dramatic  aspects  of  the  drug  abuse 
story  .  ,  .” 

— “Acting  out  of  a  lack  of  interest  at 
best,  class  bias,  racism  and  fear  at  worst, 
newsmen  take  pains  to  disassociate  them¬ 
selves  from  addicts.  . . .” 

— “Myths  are  reported  as  fact  by  news¬ 
papers  largely  because  newsmen  place  ex¬ 
cessive  reliance  on  official  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  the  local  police  in  particu¬ 
lar.  .  .  .” 

— “Reporters  too  seldom  attempt  to 
cross-check  official  information  with 
sources  on  the  street.  .  .  .” 


— “Major  newspapers  often  don’t  have 
drug  beats,”  but  instead  leave  the  job  to 
general  assignment  reporters. 

— “Drug  abuse  coverage  is  warped  by 
regional  points  of  view. . . .” 

— “A  number  of  reporters  and  editors, 
including  some  of  the  best,  feel  such  a 
sense  of  frustration  about  the  drug  abuse 
problem  that  they  entertain  fundamental 
reservations  about  the  rights  due  ad¬ 
dicts.  .  .  .” 

— “Only  a  few  newsmen  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  two  major  policies 
used  in  dealing  with  drug  abuse,”  favor¬ 
ing  a  medical  rather  than  criminal  ap¬ 
proach  to  treatment. 

— “Newspapers  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  go  beyond  government  propaganda  to 
reach  their  own  conclusions  about  the 
merits  of  one  drug  abuse  policy  vis-a-vis 
another.  .  .  .” 

— And,  “Newspapers  are  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  such  proposed  harsh  mea¬ 
sures  as  identification  systems  and  regis¬ 
tries  for  addicts,  mandatory  minimum 
sentences,  prohibition  of  bail,  mandatory 
treatment,  and  addict  quarantine.” 

Staff  use  of  drugs 

The  six  chapter  report  also  included  a 
segment  on  drug  use  on  newspaper  staffs. 
Although  Bomboy  could  not  spell  out  how 
extensive  drug  usage  was,  if  in  fact  it 
was  significant,  he  did  find,  “But  by  and 
large,  the  leniency  newspapers  show  to¬ 
ward  alcoholism  doesn’t  carry  over  to  hard 
drugs.  Heroin  addicts  and  ex-addicts  in 
the  newsroom  for  the  most  part  haven’t 
revealed  their  addiction  records  to  man¬ 
agement.” 

He  also  said,  “Differences  between  what 
newspapers  say  publicly  and  what  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  think  privately  also  turn 
up  in  response  to  questions  about  drug  use 
by  newspaper  staffs.” 

The  author  described  initial  reaction 
from  editors  and  reporters  when  asked 
about  staff  usage  as  often  laughter  “ei¬ 
ther  nervous  or  broad,”  followed  by  deni¬ 
als  in  a  few  instances.  More  often  than 
not,  he  said,  “.  .  .  newsmen  said  they  felt 
sure  fellow  reporters  and  editors  had 
tried  marijuana,  and  perhaps  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines  as  well.” 

Bomboy  said  the  journalists  “attached 
no  great  stigma  to  such  use.”  Some  even 
candidly  admitted  using  marijuana  them¬ 
selves.  Allan  Parachini,  former  staff  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
and  now  coordinator  for  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Drug  Abuse  Reporting  Seminar 
(E&P  November  24,  1973),  is  quoted  in 
the  study:  “Certainly  drugs  are  used  by 
our  staff.  I  smoke.” 

However,  Bomboy  said  few  newsmen 
believe  their  fellow  workers  use  heroin 
and  other  hard  drugs. 

Although  most  newspapers  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  reputation  for  “civilized,  hu¬ 


mane  treatment”  of  alcoholics  on  staffs,  no 
general  policy  toward  drug  users  and  re¬ 
formed  addicts  has  risen,  he  said. 

The  survey  discovered  that  while  some 
managing  editors  judge  each  case  on  its 
own  merits,  most  newspapers  do  not  have 
written  policies  on  drug  abuse  and  treat¬ 
ment  stretches  the  extremes  on  both 
sides. 

One  example  cited  was  the  New  York 
Post  which  has  taken  a  hard  stance 
against  both  drugs  and  alcohol.  According 
to  Joe  Feurey,  a  reporter,  the  Post  “will 
not  initiate  a  program  that  will  guarantee 
an  alcoholic  a  job.  They  w’ould  not  hire  an 
addict.  They  are  adamant  about  that.”  Yet 
the  reporter  said  drug  use  did  exist  on 
that  staff  including  some  cocaine  users 
and  one  heroin  user.  He  told  Bomboy  that 
the  newspaper’s  management  has  refused 
to  establish  or  even  talk  about  dealing 
with  such  problems.” 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the 
Detroit  News,  which  hired  a  reformed 
drug  addict  who  had  served  time  in  prison 
on  a  drug  charge.  Described  as  “full-time 
hippie  and  part-time  student,”  the  young 
man  wrote  features  for  the  News’  Sunday 
magazine  under  the  title  of  “Letters  from 
Jackson  Prison.”  When  he  came  up  for 
parole,  the  newspaper  agreed  to  hire  him. 

.\ccording  to  Michael  Maharray,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  the  News’  experiment 
was  not  a  complete  success.  The  writer 
later  violated  his  parole  and  left  the  state 
without  telling  anybody.  The  News’  con¬ 
vinced  him  to  come  back,  but  as  a  result 
he  was  reduced  back  to  part-time  status. 

Problems  with  coverage 

The  major  problem,  he  said,  with  gener¬ 
al  coverage  is  the  absence  of  drug  abuse 
beats  and  sub-beats  on  newsroom  staffs. 

“For  a  decade  or  more  newspapers  have 
been  creating  beats  and  hiring  specialists 
to  cover  such  complex  topical  issues  as  the 
environment,  energy,  space  exploration, 
consumerism,  and  education.  The  new 
criminal  justice  beat  has  evolved  out  of 
traditional  police  and  courthouse  report¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  But  drug  abuse  remains  a 
victim  of  the  belief  that  “every  reporter 
should  be  a  man  for  all  seasons.” 

He  said  that  most  of  the  news  concern¬ 
ing  abuse  is  handled  by  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters  or  by  specialists  in  crimi¬ 
nal  justice,  science  or  medicine.  The  sur¬ 
vey  said  only  a  few  major  newspapers 
had  drug  beats  including  the  New  York 
Times,  Neiv  York  Post,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  and  Baltimore  News  American. 

Bomboy  said  most  drug  stories  deal 
with  “dramatic  portrayals  of  the  misery, 
anguish  and  unending  problems  created 
by  addiction  to  such  drugs  as  heroin.” 
This  leads  to  “unremitting  concern  for 
social  caution,  and  unconquerable  hesitan¬ 
cy  about  contact  and  a  continuing  need  for 
the  delineation  of  ‘we’re  the  good  guys — 
they’re  the  bad  guys’  relationship.” 

Bomboy  also  outlined  the  problem  of 
focusing  too  closely  on  local  drug  inci¬ 
dents  without  painting  a  broad  picture  to 
add  to  the  public’s  understanding  of  the 
problem.  He  wrote,  “With  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  the  view  that  any  newspaper 
takes  in  regard  to  drug  abuse  is  framed 
by  its  own  front  window.  It  perceives  the 
drug  situation  nationally  according  to 
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Women’s  newspaper  protests 
sexism  found  in  ‘Daily  Male’ 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Why  a  “Social  Worker-Rapist  Stalks 
Singles  Parties,”  “The  Great  Pill  Rob¬ 
bery”  and  why  Title  LX  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  is  a  secret  kept  from  many 
females  were  cited  as  articles  more  of 
interest  to  women  than  all  the  Watergate 
tape  transcripts  the  White  House  could 
produce. 

If  you  went  to  a  press  conference  Tues¬ 
day  (May  7)  held  to  launch  the  new 
bi-weekly  publication  schedule  of  Majority 
Report,  the  New  York  feminist  newspaper 
for  women,  you  would  have  heard  women 
speak  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  estab¬ 
lished  newspapers  and  other  media. 

“If  the  Daily  Male — a  good  name  for 
all  these  media — were  taking  women  seri¬ 
ously,  we  would  not  have  to  be  scrounging 
up  the  woman  power  and  money  to  put  out 
Majority  Report,”  issued  Nancy  Borman, 
one  of  the  publishers  and  a  former  wed¬ 
ding  writer  for  the  Long  Island  Press,  a 
Newhouse  newspaper,  and  employe  of  the 
Nassau  Herald. 

“The  patriarchal  press  is  just  as  sexist 
as  when  we  set  out  to  create  the  medium 
women  could  call  their  own,”  she  charged. 
“Oh,  they  don’t  call  it  the  ‘Ladies  Page’ 
any  more.” 

Furthermore,  she  said  at  the  confer¬ 
ence — attended  by  a  dozen  members  of  the 
media  at  the  offices  of  Stewardesses  for 
Women’s  Rights  in  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
Manhattan,  that,  “There  is  no  evolution¬ 
ary  link  between  female  human  beings 
and  pinworms,  pumpkin  raisin  muffins 
and  mental  illnesses.  And  this  newspaper 
hereby  promises  women  that  it  will  never 
imply  that  there  is  one.” 

The  tabloid  is  24  pages  and  has  a 
present  circulation  of  20,000.  It  costs  ap¬ 
proximately  $500  per  issue  to  print  by 
Vanguard  Offset  in  New  Jersey.  Borman 
and  Emma  Price,  who  was  active  on  the 
Stanford  (Calif.)  Daily  in  college,  are  the 
only  full-time  employes  at  the  offices  at  74 
Grove  Street,  New  York  City.  “We’re  not 
doing  this  for  money.  We  get  $75  each 
plus  expenses.  But  it’s  to  fulfill  a  need  for 
women,”  Price  said. 

Four  half-time  workers  make  about 
$37.50  a  week,  she  said.  Then  a  half  dozen 
more  donate  their  time.  They  meet  every 
week  and  read  over  articles  which  have 
been  submitted  for  no  pay,  then  decide  as 
a  group  who  does  the  copy  editing.  “Any 
editing  that  is  done  must  have  the  approv¬ 
al  of  the  writer,”  said  Borman,  who  does 
most  of  the  layout.  There  is  no  editor  as 
such.  Most  women  reporters  on  estab¬ 
lished  newspapers  get  their  copy  “gutted” 
by  men,  feminist  charged  Ti-Grace  Atkin¬ 
son  during  the  press  conference. 

Author  Marya  Mannes’  statement  was 
read.  It  went:  “One  look  at  the  mastheads 
of  the  nation’s  newspapers  should  con¬ 
vince  any  doubters  that  the  press  media  is 
overwhelmingly  male-controlled.  Majority 
Report,  published  by  women,  could  pioneer 


in  giving  women  news  vital  to  them  which 
has  long  been  neglected  or  withheld.” 
Even  Gloria  Steinem  congratulated  the 
publication. 

And  actress  Joan  Hackett  told  the  wom¬ 
en  publishers  she  would  like  to  know  “how 
to”  do  more  things,  in  suggesting  stories. 
She  ordered  a  dozen  subscriptions  to  Ma¬ 
jority  Report  for  film  industry  persons  on 
the  West  Coast. 

And  Jill  Johnston,  in  her  patched  dun¬ 
garees  and  dark  glasses,  took  a  poke  at 
daily  newspapers  for  “distorting  lesbian 
stories,”  saying  M-R  is  the  only  publica¬ 
tion  taking  a  positive  lesbian  viewpoint. 
“There’s  nothing  one  can  do  for  the  male 
media.  I  don’t  read  it.  It  upsets  me.”  She 
writes  for  the  Village  Voice. 

And  stewardess  Liz  Rich,  who 
denounced  the  media  for  dishing  out  the 
“super  stew”  myth,  asked  all  members  of 
the  media  present  “to  follow  the  lead  of 
M-R  to  portray  all  people  realistically.” 
She  said  her  stewardess  organization  in¬ 
tends  to  drive  sexist  advertising  out  of 
the  airline  industry  by  replying  that  air¬ 
lines  who  sell  seats  through  sexual  innu¬ 
endo  first,  are  putting  the  safety  of  their 
passengers  second. 

Protested  sexism  in  Times 

The  daily  newspaper  the  Majority  Re¬ 
port  criticized  the  most  was  the  New  York 
Times,  at  which  the  feminists  staged  a 
demonstration  March  8  on  International 
Women’s  Day  with  their  pickets.  It  was 
the  Times,  said  Borman,  which  sent  a  re¬ 
porter  to  interview  Gloria  Steinem  on  her 
political  views  and  printed  a  fashion  arti¬ 
cle  about  her.  It’s  the  Times  which  doesn’t 
print  a  box  score  on  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  ratification  progress,  charges 
Majority  Report. 

“Newspaper  generally  call  a  man  John 
Doe  the  first  time  he’s  mentioned,  and 
simply  ‘Doe’  thereafter,”  said  Borman. 
“Why  get  any  more  complicated  about 
women?”  she  asked. 

Of  course,  she  doesn’t  think  they’ll  put 
the  Times  out  of  business,  but  did  say  that 
“they’re  still  sexist.”  The  women  even 
took  pot  shots  at  the  New  York  Post  for 
being  the  “champion  of  the  working 
man.” 

Majority  Report  started  in  May  1971 
with  75  subscribers,  $100  and  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine,  said  Borman.  A  handful 
of  women,  including  herself,  were  in  on 
it. 

Claims  discrimination 

Feminists  journalists  get  discriminated 
against,  she  said,  naming  their  photogra¬ 
pher  Cary  Herz  who  covers  (]ity  Hall 
without  credentials  and  gets  “constantly 
pushed  aside  by  men  without  credentials.” 
But  she  said  Herz  is  on  the  mayor’s 
mailing  list  as  Mr.  Cary  Herz.  Then  they 


Some  recent  front  pages 


claim  the  feminist  sports  reporter  Patri¬ 
cia  Korbet  was  treated  worse  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  than  stringers  for  the 
Australian  newspapers.  She  was  covering 
the  Women’s  National  Indoor  Tennis 
Championship,  which  Majority  Report 
said  got  “the  usual  scanty  promotion  al¬ 
lotted  to  women’s  athletic  events,”  even 
though  Billy  Jean  King  was  there. 

Advertising  policy 

The  latest  issue  of  Majority  Report 
newspaper  contained  eight  pages  of  clas¬ 
sified  ads  at  $400  per  tabloid  page.  Some 
of  the  advertisers  in  the  newspaper  are 
Chicken  Delight,  NBC-TV,  Peugot  Bicy¬ 
cles,  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
Simon  &  Schuster,  Rising  Sun  Japanese 
Films  and  Children’s  Concepts. 

Emma  Price  announced  their  “strict” 
ad  policy,  which  includes : 

— No  Advertiser  blackmail.  “When  we 
uncover  a  newsworthy  story  that  would 
embarrass  or  expose  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers,  we  run  the  story  at  the  risk  of 
losing  the  advertiser.”  She  said  at  one 
time,  the  New  York  Times’  Quadrangle 
Books  withdrew  its  ads  from  Majority 
Report  after  it  ran  pro  and  con  reviews  of 
Ellen  Frankfurt’s  “Vaginal  Politics”  and 
asked:  “What  kind  of  people  are  you?” 

— No  sexist  ad  content.  “We  do  not 
print  ads  in  which  women’s  bodies  are 
used  as  irrelevant  decorations,  or  which 
reinforce  sexual  stereotypes.  We  have  also 
turned  down  ads  which  exploit  men’s 
bodies,”  she  said. 

— No  sex  advertising,  including  no  mas¬ 
sage  parlor  ads. 

— No  advertising  dictatorship  over  edi¬ 
torial  content.  “We’ve  refused  to  tone 
down  our  editorial  content,  continuing  to 
report  news  of  sexism  in  high  places,”  she 
said. 

Also  on  the  program,  Barbara  Seaman, 
women’s  author,  said  some  of  the  humor 
in  Majority  Report’s  “Molly  Muckenrak- 
er”  column  “helps  you  laugh  through  your 
tears. 

Elinor  Guggenheimer,  commissioner  in 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs,  commended  the  publication 
in  giving  out  “excellent  consumer  informa- 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Therefore,  the  paper  can  get  25  more 
words  in  a  column. 

The  automated  process — which  was 
brought  in  from  a  West  Orange,  N.J., 
shop  where  the  News  and  the  .Voc  York 
Times  had  trained  personnel  in  hopes  of 
running  their  New  Jersey  operation — has 
been  the  major  bone  of  contention  and  a 
major  lever  in  the  dispute  between  the 
unions  and  the  Times,  News  and  Neiv 
York  Post. 

Publisherii'  pislol 

Powers  asserted  that  the  publishers  had 
“deliberately  overstated”  their  ability  to 
put  out  papers  without  printers.  “It  may 
be  wrong,  but  this  has  been  a  pistol  held 
against  our  heads  for  a  year  now,  and  I 
want  to  see  if  it  comes  to  that.” 

He  said  the  real  test  of  the  machinery’s 
capabilities  would  be  production  of  a  com¬ 
plete  Sunday  News. 

Metcalfe  said  that  the  News’  staff  was 
already  working  on  the  Sunday  edition, 
although  it  was  not  certain  whether  the 
paper  would  be  as  large  as  usual. 

The  negotiations  which  broke  off  last 
weekend  without  a  hint  of  when  they 
would  resume  center  basically  on  wages, 
automation  and  job  security  in  a  contract 
to  replace  the  union’s  agreement  that  ex¬ 
pired  March  30,  1973. 

The  publishers  of  the  three  newspapers 
have  offered  the  printers  essentially  the 
same  wage  package  previously  accepted 
by  eight  other  newspaper  unions.  It  calls 
for  an  initial  pay  increase  of  $13.85  a 
week,  retroactive  to  March  31,  1973,  and  a 
second  equal  raise,  retroactive  to  March 
13,  1974.  The  offer  includes  a  1.5  percent 
of  payroll  for  fringe  benefits  and  a  cost  of 
living  adjustment  estimated  at  $11.18 
weekly  to  be  added  with  the  second  pay 
increase. 

The  printers  are  arguing  that  rapid 
pace  of  inflation  and  abandonment  of 
newspaper  wage-price  controls  should  al¬ 
low  for  a  break  from  the  pattern  accepted 
by  other  unions.  Under  the  agreement,  the 
printers  would  earn  $290  weekly  on  the 
day  shift,  $304.31  on  the  night  shift,  and 
$317.93  on  the  late  night  shift. 

Regarding  automation,  the  publishers 
are  seeking  a  free  hand  to  introduce  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting  and  other  forms  of 
automation  in  the  composing  rooms.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  venture,  the  union  has  been 
seeking  tighter  guarantees  of  job  security 
than  the  publishers  have  offered.  This 
would  include  stronger  protection  for  the 
work  opportunities  of  substitutes  and  pro¬ 
tection  against  loss  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  keyboarding  of  typesetting  processes. 

The  equipment  that  the  publishers  are 
referring  to,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  equipment  being  used  by  the 
News  to  publish  its  paper  this  week. 
Those  systems  are  more  sophisticated, 
while  the  News’  machinery  was  intended 
only  for  short-term  use.  The  equipment 
which  all  three  newspapers  are  proposing 
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would,  according  to  the  publishers,  make 
operations  more  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal. 

Ilreak  down 

Described  as  running  smoothly,  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  had  been  continuing  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  when  they  broke 
down  early  Monday  morning.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  Walter  K.  Graham, 
vicepresident  of  the  News,  warned  that 
his  paper  would  begin  using  automated 
equipment  that  night. 

Such  a  tactic  is  similar  to  those  which 
entered  into  other  labor  negotiations 
where  automation  was  a  question.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  such  strikes  include  those  involv¬ 
ing  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette, 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times  and  tbe  Painesville  (Ohio) 
Telegraph.  In  those  instances,  the  news¬ 
papers  continued  to  publish  despite  print¬ 
ers  strike.  Some  of  the  papers  using  this 
method  are  still  publi.shing  without 
formal  contract  agreements. 

More  recently,  the  Dallas  (Texas) 
Morning  Neivs  and  Times-Herald  and  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  Missouri  both  contin¬ 
ued  to  publish  despite  striking  pressmen’s 
unions.  Although  neither  case  involved 
automation,  both  newspapers  passed  by 
the  union  members  using  business,  news, 
advertising  and  circulation  personnel  to 
man  equipment — .some  aided  by  a  com¬ 
puter  system. 

The  stage  in  New  York  though  was  set 
by  W.  H.  James,  president  and  publisher, 
as  early  as  May  1  when  he  issued  a  two 
page  memo  to  News  employes.  He  wrote 
then,  “For  the  past  13  days.  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  slowdown  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  News.  The  action  is  having 
the  same  serious  effect  on  our  operation 
as  a  strike.  .  .  .” 

Inleiisify  Mriko 

He  mentioned  the  damage  that  had  been 
rendered  by  such  an  action.  James  contin¬ 
ued,  “The  president  of  the  union,  Bertram 
A.  Powers,  has  stated  that  he  will  pro¬ 
gressively  intensify  his  slow  strike.  As  a 
result,  we  will  soon  reach  the  point  at 
which  we  will  be  unable  to  produce  a 
newspaper  that  meets  even  minimum 
standards  of  editorial  and  advertising 
excellence.” 

Near  the  end  of  the  letter,  he  stated: 
“We  are  determined  to  keep  publishing. 
This  is  our  responsibility  to  our  employees 
and  to  the  public.  Therefore,  if  the  slow 
strike  continues  and  we  conclude  that 
there  still  has  been  no  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  in  negotiations  by  next  Monday,  May 
6,  the  News  will  begin  using  substitute 
processes  to  assist  in  producing  type  not 
being  set  by  ITU.  .  .  .” 

James  concluded,  “However,  we  have 
no  desire  to  travel  this  road.  It  involves 
grave  risks.  Through  miscalculation  or 
mishap,  the  News  and  also  other  newspa¬ 
pers  might  be  forced  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion,  with  tragic  consequences  for  every¬ 
one. 

Talks  were  suspended  when  Powers 
asked  for  a  postponement  of  the  Monday 
deadline  on  the  use  of  substitute  typeset¬ 
ting  processes  and  did  not  receive  it. 


Two  other  memos  were  issued  by 
James.  One  on  May  6  detailing  progress 
and  problems  encountered  at  the  negotia¬ 
tion  table.  The  second  relating  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  wbat  James  called  a  “fullfledged 
strike.” 

Despite  the  News  dispute,  publishers 
representatives  and  Powers  met  with 
Theodore  W.  Kheel,  chief  mediator  in  the 
negotiations,  on  Thursday  at  the  Auto¬ 
mation  House. 

Bargaining  talks  had  been  suspended 
for  four  days  while  Kheel  waited  “until 
the  dust  settles  again.”  According  to  some 
reports,  earlier  negotiations  had  made 
substantial  progress  on  tbe  issue  of  auto¬ 
mation  that  would  provide  printers  with 
job  security  for  tbeir  working  lives. 
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Suburban  and  metro  papers  eompared 

ARF-approved  study  findings  revealed 


By  Philly  Murtha 

Almost  half  or,  46  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  suburban  newspaper  readers  report 
reading  the  entire  issue  of  a  suburban 
newspaper.  This  is  an  audience  of  over  17 
million. 

Suburban  newspaper  readers  tend  to  re¬ 
read  and  keep  the  newspaper  around  for 
greater  advertising  saliency. 

Another  point:  suburban  newspapers 
distributed  free  have  almost  the  same 
readership  as  paid  publications. 

These  are  a  few  conclusions  made  in  the 
first  broad-scale  readership  study,  con¬ 
ducted  for  suburban  newspapers,  released 
at  the  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
Publishers’  Conference  on  May  8-10  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  research  study  entitled,  “Measure¬ 
ment  of  Suburban  Newspaper  Readers 
and  Their  Households”,  conducted  by  H. 
D.  Ostberg  Associates,  Inc.  of  New  York, 
was  distributed  to  members  during  the 
conference.  In  addition  to  the  complex  re¬ 
port,  a  15-minute  film  highlighting  the 
study  was  featured. 

According  to  William  Over,  Suburban 
Newspaper  Research  Center  chairman, 
“the  study  establishes  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  marketplace.”  He  said  that, 
“for  the  first  time  we  have  facts  to  back 
up  what  we  have  been  saying  for  years  . . . 
that  suburban  newspapers  are  a  major 
factor  in  the  reading  habits  of  suburban 
America.  They  have  an  audience  of  over 
17  million  in  SMSA’s  of  500,000  or  more 
and  that  is  a  considerable  market  which 
can  be  reached  by  suburban  newspapers  in 
suburban  exclusively  without  waste.” 

Over  noted  at  the  conference  that  a 
brochure  has  also  been  prepared  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  study  with  the  theme,  “The  Best 
Buy  In  Selling  The  Suburbs.” 

Report  background 

The  study  itself  encompassed  the  subur¬ 
ban  communities  of  the  top  64  Standard 
Metro  Statistical  Areas,  excluding  the 
city  core  and  any  rural  areas  within  the 
64  areas. 

According  to  the  study’s  introduction, 
the  purpose  was  to:  “measure  the  reach  of 
suburban  newspapers,  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  adults  who  read  them;  two, 
investigate  the  nature  and  extent  of 
suburban  newspaper  readership;  three, 
develop  a  better  understandng  of  subur¬ 
ban  newspaper  reader  households  consid¬ 
ering  ownership,  consumption,  anticipated 
purchase  of  major  products  and  services. 

A  fourth  area  considered  the  profile  of 
the  suburban  newspaper  reader,  with 
demographic  and  pshycographic  charac¬ 
teristics.  In  determining  the  profile;  the 
technical  committee  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  and  the  SNRC 
defined  a  suburban  newspaper  as  a  publi¬ 
cation  distributed  in  suburbs,  containing 
news  and  editorial  content  in  addition  to 
advertising.  “It  devotes  at  least  65  per¬ 
cent  of  its  editorial  content  to  local  and 


community  news  and  events,  and  it  is 
a  free  or  paid  basis.” 

The  method  used  in  research  was  the 
personal  in-home  interview.  2,067  adults 
were  questioned  about  their  readership  of 
the  suburban  newspapers  and  the  daily 
metro  newspapers  available  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Respondents  fell  into  both  subur¬ 
ban  and  metro  and  the  combined  classifi¬ 
cations. 

“All  respondents,  regardless  of  their 
newspaper  reading,  were  asked  questions 
concerning  personal  and  household  char¬ 
acteristics,  purchasing  patterns  and  atti¬ 
tudes,”  the  study  iterates. 

The  study  first  considered  suburban  and 
daily  metro  newspapers  in  terms  of 
“readership  and  reader  reactions  to  the 
content.” 

The  study  found  that  51  percent  of 
adults  living  in  the  suburbs  of  the  64 
areas,  reported  having  read  a  suburban 
newspaper  during  the  prior  four  weeks. 
“43  percent  of  the  adults  in  the  area  had 
read  the  last  available  issue  of  a  suburban 
newspaper  and  40  percent  read  both  a 
suburban  and  daily  metro  newspaper.” 

Readership  compared 

The  study  found  in  general,  that 
“suburban  newspapers  were  read  more 
thoroughly  than  daily  metropolitan  publi¬ 
cations.  60  per  cent  and  47  percent  of 
suburban  and  metropolitan  readers,  re¬ 
spectively,  reported  reading  three-fourths 
or  more  the  last  issue  read.” 

The  study  stated  that  proportionately, 
“more  suburban  than  metro  readers  (71 
percent  to  54  percent)  started  reading  at 
the  front  of  the  paper,  proceeding  from 
one  page  to  the  next.” 

In  contrast  the  study  points  out  that 
daily  metro  readers  were  “more  apt  to 
turn  immediately  to  a  section  of  special 
interest  (35  percent  versus  21  percent  for 
suburban  newspaper  readers) . 

Metro  daily  readers  also  tended  to  “look 
into  more  of  the  last  five  available  edi¬ 
tions  than  suburban  newspaper  readers. 
The  statistics  were:  “71  percent  of  metro 
vs.  58  percent  of  suburban  readers  report¬ 
ed  reading  all  of  the  last  five  issues.” 

Another  highlight  found  in  the  reader 
pattern  study:  “suburban  new’spapers  had 
proportionately  more  home  delivery  than 
daily  metropolitan  newspapers  (85  per¬ 
cent  vs.  76  percent). 

Ad  reading  characteristics 

Advertising  readership  and  impact  was 
about  equal  for  suburban  and  daily  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  terms  of  percent¬ 
ages,  according  to  the  study. 

It  stated  that  “classified  and  service 
advertising  was  read  more  extensively 
though,  in  the  suburban  press.  It  showed 
that  daily  metro  newspapers  obtained 
greater  reader  response  to  advertising  but 
pointed  out :  “this  may  be  due  primarily  to 


the  differences  in  publication  frequency 
between  the  two  newspaper  types. 

The  big  area  for  suburban  newspaper 
advertising  impact  was,  according  to  the 
survey:  “Product  information,  especially 
for  grocery  items,  household  repair  ser¬ 
vices  and  gardening  supplies.”  The  study 
said  metro  newspaper  readers  looked  to 
dailies  for  “guidance  in  purchasing  per¬ 
sonal  clothing,  groceries,  major  appliances 
and  automotive  accessories. 

On  the  question  of  editorial  readership, 
the  survey  divided  the  suburban  and  daily 
metro  newspaper’  services:  “Suburban 
newspapers  are  credited  with  helping 
their  readers  feel  they  are  part  of  their 
community;  daily  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  are  seen  to  provide  coverage  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  events.” 

Read  most  by  women 

Are  suburban  newspaper  readers  male 
or  female?  The  study  points  out  that  a 
greater  number  of  the  suburban  newspa¬ 
per  readers  are  women.  “A  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  women  than  men  consulted 
suburban  newspapers  for  guidance  when 
buying  products,”  the  study  emphasized. 

Are  there  readership  differences  be¬ 
tween  free  and  paid  publications?  The 
study  said  suburban  newspapers  dis¬ 
tributed  free  were  read  by  almost  equal 
readership  compared  to  paid  publications. 
In  fact,  “readers  of  free  suburban  news¬ 
papers  were  somewhat  more  apt  to  note 
the  advertising  then  readers  of  paid  pub¬ 
lications.” 

In  looking  specifically  at  a  readers 
profile,  the  study  states  that  the  composite 
of  suburban  and  metro  newspaper  readers 
who  live  in  suburban  areas  is  quite  simi¬ 
lar.  “Suburban  readers  of  metro  publica¬ 
tions  probably  have  generally  higher  in¬ 
comes  and  social  economic  status  than 
core  city  readers  of  the  same  publication.” 

Affluent  audience 

Other  points  in  the  suburban  newspaper 
reader  profile  include:  A  higher  propensi¬ 
ty  to  purchase  major  products  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  most  of  these  purchases  in 
suburban  stores.  Suburban  newspaper 
readers  also  prefer  to  buy  “established” 
brands  rather  than  experiment  with  new 
untried  products:  Suburban  newspaper 
readers  have  high  community  involve¬ 
ment,  and  a  final  profile  characteristic: 
Suburban  newspaper  households  are  more 
affluent  than  U.S.  households  generally.” 

Also  the  survey  estimates  that  there  is 
a  higher  percentage  of  suburban  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  reaching  the  home  where 
the  shopping  housewife  and  teenage  con¬ 
sumer  are  waiting  to  read  them.  “85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  suburban  newspapers  are 
home-delivered.  This  is  over  9  percent 
higher  than  metro  newspapers,”  the  study 
indicates. 

{Continued  on  page  70) 
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(Sulzberger  sees 
learnings  rise 

I  when  automated 

I 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

“It  is  imperative  for  us  to  have  automa¬ 
tion,”  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman 
and  president  of  The  New  York  Times 
Company,  told  120  members  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  Security  Analysts  in  the 
Times’  first  meeting  before  the  group  May 
2. 

Sulzberger,  the  Times  publisher,  said  he 
was  determined  “to  modernize”  and  to 
“give  stockholders  operating  margins  they 
deserve.” 

In  the  first  quarter  report  for  1974, 
consolidated  net  income  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  was  $4,772,000,  or  $.43  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $.35  a  share  for  same  period 
last  year. 

However,  the  New  York  Times  newspa¬ 
per  earned  $.14  a  share,  down  from  $.17  a 
share  for  the  quarter  a  year  ago.  While 
advertising  and  circulation  revenues  in 
the  aggregate  were  up  57c,  expenses  in¬ 
creased  8%  because  of  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print,  ink  and  labor,  said  Sulzberger. 

$30  million  stash 

It  was  later  in  the  prepared  program, 
that  James  C.  Goodale,  an  executive 
vicepresident,  departed  from  his  text  to 
say:  “We’re  a  cash-rich  company  at  the 
moment  ...  we  have  a  $30  million  war 
chest”  to  weather  any  labor  interruptions. 
Answering  a  question,  he  said  the  funds 
were,  if  necessary,  a  “resource  to  pay  our 
bills  until  we  get  back  to  normal  again.” 

The  speeches  by  Sulzberger,  Goodale 
and  executive  vice  presidents  Sydney 
Gruson  and  Walter  Mattson  came  as  talks 
for  a  new  contract  between  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  and  the 
Times,  New  York  Daily  News  and  New 
York  Post  continued,  with  automation  the 
key  issue. 

“We  already  know  at  first-hand  how  the 
economics  change  for  the  good  when 
newspapers  automate.  After  all,  we  own 

II  of  them  ourselves  in  Florida  and  North 
Carolina,”  said  Sulzberger. 

The  company’s  pre-tax  margin  for  all 
of  them  last  year  was  27.4  percent — a 
figure  comparable  he  said  to  the  most 
efficient  paper  in  the  country — while,  by 
comparison.  The  Times’  margin  was  9.1 
percent. 

Automation  is  necessary  for  the  Times 
to  compete  and  to  improve  its  margins, 
said  Sulzberger. 

Even  Mattson  said,  in  regard  to  his 
negotiations  with  Bertram  A.  Powers, 
president  of  the  typographical  union, 
that,  “We  are  willing  to  make  every  effort 
to  meet  the  obvious  human  and  financial 
problems  that  automation  will  bring. 

“However,  we  are  determined  to  auto¬ 
mate.  Although  we  hope  we  can  reach  a 
satisfactory  settlement  without  a  strike,  if 
a  strike  occurs,  it  is  our  intention  to  at- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Papers  comply 
with  FTC  requests 
for  cig  ad  data 

By  Darrell  Leo 

In  April,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
asked  almost  300  newspapers  to  send  it 
tear  sheets,  dates  of  publication  and 
names  of  advertising  agencies  concerning 
cigaret  ads  they  had  carried  within  the 
last  six  months. 

So  far,  according  to  Terrence  Boyle, 
attorney  for  the  Division  of  Compliance  in 
the  FTC’s  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protec¬ 
tion,  the  response  has  been  “surprisingly 
good.” 

The  request,  described  by  Leonard 
McEnnis  of  the  FTC’s  Office  of  Public 
Information  as  a  “routine  checking 
procedure,”  was  sent  in  letters  and  in¬ 
volves  the  required  printing  of  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  health  warning. 

The  check,  he  said,  concerns  a  1972 
consent  order  issued  by  the  commission 
against  Lorillard  Division  of  Loews’  The¬ 
atres  Inc.,  Philip  Morris  Inc.,  American 
Brands  Inc.,  Brown  and  Williamson  To¬ 
bacco  Corp.,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
and  Liggett  and  Myers  Inc.  (known  now 
as  the  Liggett  Group). 

The  order  issued  on  January  31,  1972, 
prohibited  the  companies  from  failing  to 
include  in  all  cigaret  advertising  a  “clear 
and  conspicuous  health  warning”  under 
threat  of  a  $5,000  civil  penalty  per  viola¬ 
tion. 


Only  2  companies 

The  present  check,  however,  concerns 
only  R.  J.  Reynolds  and  Lorillard.  Their 
agencies  include  William  Esty  Co., 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Leber  Katz 
Partners  Inc.,  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding, 
Grey  Advertising,  deGarme  Inc.  and 
Vince  Cullers. 

According  to  the  mutually  agreed  upon 
order,  all  cigaret  ads  must  carry  the  dis¬ 
closure  statement:  “Warning:  The  Sur¬ 
geon  General  has  Determined  That  Ciga¬ 
rette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your 
Health.”  The  warning  must  be  printed  in 
a  black  rectangle  against  a  solid  white 
background  and  cannot  be  included  as  part 
of  a  picture  of  a  cigaret  package. 

Although  the  request  which  the  FTC 
has  described  as  “voluntary”  has  met  with 
overwhelming  cooperation,  according  to 
Boyle.  “About  nine-tenths  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  we  wrote  to  have  sent 
us  the  material,”  he  said.  “I  know  it  puts 
them  to  a  good  deal  of  work  and  man 
hours  to  give  us  this.” 

The  final  results  are  not  complete 
though.  Sending  out  letters  in  batches  of 
50-60  a  day,  two  different  deadlines  were 
given:  May  1  and  May  20. 

Not  all  newspapers  were  so  cooperative 
however.  Richard  A.  Wallace,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  sent  the  commission  a  scathing  two- 
page  letter  denying  the  request. 

Addressed  to  Boyle,  he  wrote,  “You  un¬ 
fortunate  human  being.  (Expletive 
deleted)  no,  I  won’t  comply  with  your 
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request  for  information.  In  the  first  place, 
to  do  so  would  be  counter-productive 
which  of  course  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
understand. 

“Second,  the  information  you  seek  is  my 
business,  my  advertisers’  business,  and  my 
readers’  business — which  I  hold  to  be 
privileged  and  not  to  be  ladled  freely  over 
whatever  sour  souffle  you  and  your  bu¬ 
reaucratic  comrades  have  confected. 

“Third,  I  cannot  possibly  furnish  you 
with  this  information  by  the  deadline  you 
give,  cannot,  moreover,  furnish  you  with 
it  without  you  paying  me  the  necessary 
wages.  On  this  point  you  might  begin  to 
understand  my  refusal,  for  you  are  a  bu¬ 
reaucrat  and  it  is  your  wont  to  keep  proj¬ 
ects,  any  projects,  protracted.” 

Later  in  the  letter,  Wallace  added, 
“Any  newspaper  that  willingly  complies 
with  your  request  deals  a  severe  blow  to 
individual  freedom.  Your  presumption 
that  any  individual  or  business  would  an¬ 
swer  your  request  without  question  sends 
chills  down  my  spine.  I  consider  your 
tactics  a  kind  of  tyrannical  manipulation 
of  informants  alien  to  a  free  society.  I 
refuse  to  become  a  party  to  a  conspiracy. 
And  I  would  go  out  of  business  before  I 
did.” 

He  then  concluded,  “.  .  .  The  three  types 
of  materials  you  request  are  available  to 
our  customers  each  time  they  purchase  a 
paper  containing  the  ads  you  specify.  Our 
monthly  mail  subscription  rate  is  $3.50 
per  month.  I  invite  you  to  subscribe.  I 
invite  you  to  join  the  privileged  class.” 

When  questioned  about  the  letter,  Boyle 
said  it  was  the  most  explosive  response  he 
had  received  about  the  FTC  request.  He 
said  he  considered  it  an  exception  to  the 
response  most  newspapers  are  giving. 
“Although  I  imagine  most  newspapers 
would  be  less  than  eager  to  furnish  the 
material,  they’ve  been  cooperative.  I  guess 
because  it’s  about  cigaret  advertising,”  he 
said. 

• 

Stauffer  challenged 
by  Justice  department 

The  Department  of  Justice’s  Antitrust 
Division  has  asked  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  to  refuse  to  renew  the 
radio  and  television  licenses  of  Stauffer 
Publications,  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  to 
schedule  a  hearing  to  determine  whether 
continued  media  concentration  in  Topeka 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Stauffer  publishes  the  Topeka  State 
Journal  and  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  the 
only  daily  newspapers  in  Topeka’s  metro¬ 
politan  area.  The  company  also  operates 
WIBW  am  and  fm  radio  stations  and 
WIBW  tv  in  Topeka.  The  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  said  that  the  company-owned  televi¬ 
sion  station  is  the  only  VHF  station  in  the 
city  and  that  the  am  station  is  the  highest 
powered  full  time  am  station  there. 

In  Antitrust  Division  eyes,  this  consti¬ 
tutes  a  media  concentration  bordering  on 
monopoly  in  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  action  against  Stauffer  follows 
similar  action  in  St.  Louis,  Des  Moines, 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  Milwaukee,  at¬ 
tacking  cross-ownership  of  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  by  newspapers  in  the  same  market 
area. 
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Daily  News  Reporter 
Exposes 

Medicaid  Abuses... 
And  Ivins  A  Pulitzer 

New  York  Daily  News  investigative  reporter 
William  Sherman  obtained  a  Medicaid  card, 
posed  as  a  welfare  patient  and  uncovered  case 
after  case  of  shoddy  treatment,  bill  padding 
and  unethical  “referral”  practices. 

His  series  of  reports  in  the  Daily  News  alerted 
the  public— and  Medicaid  officials— to  incredi¬ 
ble  abuses  taking  place  right  under  their  noses. 

For  his  outstanding  series  of  investigative  re¬ 
ports,  Sherman  earned  a  number  of  journalism 
awards.  Among  them  are  the  George  Polk 
Memorial  Award,  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award, 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild’s  Page  One 
Award,  and  the  New  York  Women’s  Press  Club 
Award  . . .  and  this  week,  he  was  named  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  local  reporting. 

Sherman’s  hard-nosed,  thorough-going  inves- 
tigatioft  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  journalism 
that  has  made  the  Daily  News  the  most  widely 
read  newspaper  in  America. 


Bthe  news 

NEW  YORKS  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 

'Ibdiy...you  iealb>  need  it! 


PHARMACY  INC 
MEDICAID  ACCEPTED 
1  FLiGHT  UP - ► 


Pulitzer  winner  William  Sherman  emerges  from  a  Medicaid 
pharmacy  loaded  with  medicines  prescribed  by  physicians 
he  visited  while  posing  as  a  welfare  patient.  Photo  was  taken 
with  a  mini-camera  by  Daily  Neivs  photographer  Mel  Finkel- 
stein,  who  accompanied  Sherman  on  his  rounds  of  Medicaid 
offices. 


William  S.  Sherman,  27,  has  been  a  New  York  Daily  News 
reporter  since  shortly  after  receiving  his  MS  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  Boston  University  in  1969.  A  native  New  Yorker, 
he  has  covered  a  wide  range  of  assignments  and  has  won  a 
number  of  journalism  awards  for  previous  special  series  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Daily  News. 
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Joe  Knowland  gives  new 
look  to  Oakland  Tribnne 


By  Jim  Scott 

Probably  no  other  man  ever  took  over 
as  publisher  of  a  major  newspaper  better 
prepared  than  Joseph  W.  Knowland,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

Since  “Be  Prepared”  is  the  motto  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  you  might  assume  that  Joe,  as 
he's  familiarly  known,  was  an  Eagle 
Scout. 

“Not  so,”  said  Joe.  “I  was  only  a  Cub 
Scout.  When  I  was  a  youngster,  I  kept 
moving  back  and  forth  between  Oakland 
and  Washington  (where  his  late  father. 
Bill  Knowland,  was  a  senator)  that  I 
didn’t  have  a  chance  to  progress  in 
scouting.” 

Still  Joe  Knowland  came  on  as  so 
skilled  in  the  newspaper  game  that  he 
shook  up  Oakland,  as  well  as  the  Tribune, 
as  it  has  not  been  since  the  1906  earth¬ 
quake. 

First  it  was  two  zingers  of  front-page 
editorials. 

The  opener  stressed  that  the  Tribune  is 
a  responsible  paper  so  he  had  ordered  his 
editors  not  to  publish  all  the  SLA  commu¬ 
nications  as  the  kidnapers  of  Patricia 
Hearst  had  commanded.  Later,  all  law 
enforcement  agencies  agreed  with  Know’- 
land  that  the  criminals  had  been  given  too 
much  power  and  publicity. 

Next  he  took  on  the  Bay  Area’s  pollu¬ 
tion  problem,  his  shaft  pointed  straight  at 
San  Francisco.  During  a  city  strike  there 
this  year,  municipal  workers  permitted 
the  city’s  three  sewage  treatment  plants 
to  let  raw  sewage  flow  into  the  Bay. 

“The  Bay  belongs  to  all  of  us,”  wrote 
Knowland.  “We  cannot  allow  it  to  become 
a  cesspool.” 

Nor  did  his  action  end  there.  He  had  his 
reporters  doing  daily  stories  on  the  other 
main  polluters  of  the  Bay,  and  the 
Tribune  even  filed  suit  against  the  San 
Francisco  culprits  to  force  them  to  treat 
their  sewage  at  all  times. 

As  publisher,  Knowland  has  11  depart¬ 
ments  to  manage. 

Puls  in  12-hour  day 

“I  work  a  12-hour  office  day,”  he  said, 
“and  put  in  about  two  of  them  in  the 
editorial  department.  This  I  really  enjoy. 
It’s  like  dancing  or  performing.  I  know 
what  I’m  doing.  I  understand  editorial 
operations  and  I  ache  to  improve  them.” 
And  his  effect  has  been  profound. 
Before  Knowland  took  over,  Stanford’s 
study  of  Bay  Area  newspapers  called  the 
Tribune  “dull  and  turged.” 

Today  Knowland  is  fast  changing  the 
Tribune  into  a  bright,  better-edited  pa¬ 
per. 

To  capture  the  Now  Generation,  he 
started  in  late  April  a  Sunday  tabloid 
called  Rap-Up,  designed  to  grab  young 
readers. 

“I  turned  it  over  completely  to  three 
talented  young  writers,  Pete  Cowan,  Art 
George  and  Tom  Wier,”  disclosed  Know- 
land.  “I  told  them  to  address  the  Now 
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Generation  and  to  write  as  they  please. 
They  can  do  what  they  like  with  the  tab — 
even  turn  the  ads  upside  down.  There’s  no 
reason  why  pictures  should  be  four  cor¬ 
nered.  They  might  make  them  oval  or 
jagged. 

“Our  editors  will  have  no  control  over 
them,  but  they  can  go  to  the  editors  for 
advice  if  they  like. 

“I  only  told  them  they  should  not  be 
distasteful,  libelous  or  political.  Of  course, 
if  they  want  to  do  something  on  mari¬ 


juana  that  would  be  all  right,  for  certain¬ 
ly  the  youngsters  are  concerned  about  its 
effect.” 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  changes 
Knowland  has  made  to  improve  the  Sun¬ 
day  package. 

He  also  had  is  cityside  columnist.  Bill 
Fiset,  start  writing  on  Sunday. 

Sections  renamed 

He  transferred  the  editorial  page  leg¬ 
end,  “A  Responsible  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper  Home  Owned  And  Edited”  to  the 
front  page.  And  weather,  once  overlooked, 
now  appears  atop  the  left  side  of  the 
front  page. 

A  previous  editor  had  dropped  the 
column  of  Robin  Orr,  the  society  editor, 
and  instead  used  Ann  Landers. 

Knowland  ordered  it  restored.  “But  I 
also  told  Robin  to  enlarge  her  scope,” 
related  Joe.  “We  can’t  just  write  about 
society  in  Piedmont,  Orinda  and  down  the 
Peninsula.  No,  I  asked  her  to  write  about 
other  women,  of  all  races,  who  are  doing 
something  interesting.” 

Knowland  also  improved  the  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Orr’s  and  Fiset’s  column  by  in¬ 


denting  them  and  putting  a  black  border 
around  them. 

He  christened  w'ith  a  bold  face  60  pt. 
head  the  former  top  section  page  as 
“News.  Comment.” 

The  society  section  was  renamed  “Wom¬ 
an  Today.” 

Knowland  jazzed  up  the  financial  sec¬ 
tion  by  labeling  it  “Business  Today.”  And 
in  a  black  shaded  strip  across  the  top  of 
the  page,  he  introduced  “Everybody’s 
Business.”  It  consists  of  short  items  of  the 
hottest  topics  of  the  day. 

To  his  editors  he  urged,  “We  must  be 
entertalnly  informative.” 

“Action  Line,”  said  Knowland,  “is  one 
way  we  can  become  involved  with  our 
readers.  And  the  new  publisher  made 
changes  in  it. 

“The  purpose  of  course  is  to  help  those 
who  do  not  have  the  power  or  background 


to  help  themselves.  However,  w'e  fail  to 
teach  while  we  are  helping.  Lets  don’t  tell 
them  we  have  solved  their  problem,  but 
rather  explain  to  them  and  others  how  we 
solve  the  problem,  the  who,  what,  when, 
where  and  how.  This  way  we  can  teach 
hundreds  of  others  how  to  solve  similar 
problems.” 

To  make  better  use  of  the  tight  paper 
situation,  he  ruled  out  editorials  just  to 
fill  space.  “When  we  have  something  to 
say,  lets  say  it,”  he  told  his  writers.  “Oth¬ 
erwise,  we  can  make  better  use  of  the 
space. 

Closing  stork  prices 

Knowland  also  restored  the  closing  New 
York  stock  averages  to  large  sections  of 
Alameda  County  and  Kensington,  in  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  County,  which  had  been  getting 
the  noon  report. 

Surveys  showed  that  the  noon  averages 
were  worse  than  none  at  all.  So  for  the 
outlying  areas  of  Contra  Costa  and 
Alameda,  where  time  disallows  the  closing 
report,  he  fills  the  space  instead  with 
news  of  their  communities. 

{Continued  on  page  26) 
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MOD  SECTION — Joseph  W.  Knowland,  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  (right)  goes  over 
the  new  Sunday  tabloid,  Rap-Up,  directed  to  the  Mod  Generation  with  his  three  young  editors. 
Left  to  right  are  Tom  Wier,  Art  George  and  Pete  Cowan. 
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in  memory  ready  for  scrolling  . . .  one  of  the  largest  mem¬ 
ories  available.  And,  like  all  Star  keyboards,  it  uses  no¬ 
waste  “chain"  memory  that  lets  you  take  full  advantage  of 
the  entire  storage  capacity. 

The  Autoedit  C  also  offers  such  advanced  options  as 
2000  characters  of  programmable  memory  for  storing 
often-used  words,  phrases,  or  typesetting  formats. 

By  saving  time,  avoiding  error,  and  eliminating  repetitive 
operations,  the  Autoedit  C  will  quickly  repay  its  cost.  And, 
it’s  backed  up  by  Star’s  nationwide  service  organization. 

The  Star  commitment  ...  to  serve  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry  with  a  family  of  high-performance  modular  products 
and  systems  which  fully  meets  individual  needs. 

SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES:  EASTERN  OFFICE:  240  South  Main  Straat, 
South  HacKensack,  New  Jeraey  07606  (201)  469-0200  ■  MIDWESTERN  OFFICE: 
1127  South  Mannheim  Road,  Westchester,  Illinois  60153  (312)  345-1222  ■ 
SOUTHEASTERN  OFFICE:  1924  Piedmont  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30324 
(404)  873-3852  a  WESTERN  OFFICE;  1206  South  Maple  Avenue,  Loa  Angelea, 
California  90015  (213)  749-2118  ■  CANADIAN  OFFICE:  100  -  21st  Avenue, 
Lachine,  Quebec,  Canada  (514)  637-4641 
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50  years  of  progressive  product  development,  1924-1974. 


News  for  newspaper  publishers: 


Star  Autoedit  C . . . 

the  most  advanced  editing  and  counting  VDT 
availabie  today. 


For  the  first  time  ever,  get  the  makeup  capabilities  of  a 
15-inch  video  display  terminal,  the  editing  potential  of  a 
counting  keyboard,  and  Star’s  advanced  design  and  high 
quality,  all  in  one  unit.  It’s  the  new  Autoedit  C. 

On  the  large,  bright  screen,  you  can  proofread  and  edit 
copy.  And,  by  adding  a  second  tape  reader,  you  can  even 
merge  copy.  You  can  move,  change,  open,  and  close 
words,  groups,  paragraphs.  Just  move  the  cursor  to  the 
correct  spot  an(j  give  instructions  from  the  keyboard. 

The  Autoedit  C  is  unequalled  for  out-of-the-ordinary 
hyphenation  and  justification,  for  display  advertising,  and 
for  other  intricate  or  complex  typesetting.  And  its  counting 
capability  means  you  can  copyfit  most  corrections  without 
resetting  full  paragraphs.  With  one  glance,  you  can  make 
justification  decisions  and  rekey  only  the  few  words  neces¬ 
sary.  Time  is  saved,  and  the  possibility  of  error  is  greatly 
reduced.  This  means  a  one-pass  correction  where  two  had 
often  been  required. 

The  video  display  can  handle  up  to  2700  14-point  char¬ 
acters,  U  and  Ic,  with  an  additional  1300  characters  held 


Pressmen  pull  wildcat 
strike  in  Kansas  City 


ANPA  chairman  assails 
new  paper  increases 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  chairman  Harold  W.  Anderson 
urged  newsprint  manufacturers  to  “re¬ 
frain  from  price  increases”  after  it  was 
announced  by  Consolidated-Bathurst  Ltd. 
that  it  was  raising  the  price  of  32-lb  stock 
to  U.S.  customers  to  $220  from  $200  a  ton 
on  July  1. 

Other  Canadian  manufacturers,  Domtar 
Ltd.  and  Canadian  International  Paper 
Co.,  were  reported  this  week  to  be  study¬ 
ing  a  10%  increase  in  its  prices  to  U.S. 
newspaper  publishers.  Consolidated-Bath¬ 
urst  did  not  change  its  Canadian  price  of 
$192  a  ton. 

“If  other  newsprint  manufacturers  fol¬ 
low  the  lead  of  C-B,”  Anderson,  publisher 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald  said,  “pub¬ 
lishers  will  face  enormous  budgeting 
problems.” 

Newsprint  firms  raised  prices  $25  a  ton 
in  November,  1973,  and  the  new  increase 
would  raise  the  price  26%  in  seven 
months. 

Anderson  said  publishers  “simply  can¬ 
not  adjust  their  prices  to  readers  and 
advertisers  at  such  frequency”  pointing 
out  that  it  usually  takes  papers  more  than 
a  year  to  absorb  a  newsprint  price  hike. 

Meanwhile,  antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  begun  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  possible  anticompetitive 
practices  in  the  newsprint  industry. 

It  would  not  say,  who  the  complaints 
came  from,  whether  newspapers  or  other 
newsprint  purchasers,  or  how  many  com¬ 
plaints  had  been  received.  It  declined  to 
say  whether  the  investigation  might  in¬ 
volve  possible  price-fixing  or  allocation  of 
supplies. 

Again  adhering  to  its  practice  of  “no 
comment”  on  matters  under  investigation, 
the  Department  would  not  reveal  the 
procedures  involved  or  the  progress  made 
in  the  investigation.  Except  to  say  that 
information  was  being  sought  from  all 
available  sources,  there  was  no  disclosure 
of  where  or  of  whom  inquiries  were  being 
made. 

Legislative  interest  in  the  newsprint 
situation,  emerged  last  March  when  the 
Commerce  and  Finance  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee  announced  its  intention  to  explore 
the  newsprint  situation. 

hearing  was  scheduled  for  March  11 
at  which  spokesmen  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  and  the 
.American  Paper  Institute  were  scheduled 
witnesses.  The  hearing  was  postponed, 
however,  and  has  not  been  rescheduled.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Subcommittee  said  that 
there  were  no  present  plans  to  revive  the 
inquiry. 
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Adopts  metric  system 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  adopted 
the  metric  system  of  measurement  May  6 
in  its  news  column. 

A  front  page  feature  (one  in  a  three- 
part  series)  filled  in  readers  on  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  system.  The  news  staff  were 
provided  slide  rules  to  make  conversions 
easier. 


13  newsmen  on  seminar 
to  Latin  America 

Thirteen  editors  from  U.S.  papers  this 
week  began  a  three-week  study  tour  of 
four  American  countries  —  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Brazil  and  Panama — under  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Center  for  Inter  American 
Relations. 

Membeis  of  the  group  gathered  in  New 
York  City  on  May  5  for  a  reception  at  the 
Center  (680  Park  Avenue).  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  on  May  6  by  a  preliminary  briefing, 
which  included  talks  by  John  M,  Cates  Jr., 
president  of  the  Center;  Sam  Summerlin, 
deputy  news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press;  and  Robert  C.  Helander,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  International 
Basic  Economy  Corporation  (IBEC). 

The  editors  then  flew  to  Bogota,  where 
they  began  a  series  of  meetings  with  lead¬ 
ers  in  politics,  economics  and  the  Colom¬ 
bian  press.  President  Pastrana  of  Colom¬ 
bia  received  the  group  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon. 

After  Bogota,  which  they  are  scheduled 
to  leave  on  May  10,  the  group  is  to  visit 
Quito  and  Guayaquil  in  Ecuador  and  three 
Brazilian  cities — Sao  Paulo,  Brazilia  and 
Rio  De  Janeiro.  The  editors  will  then 
spend  four  days  in  Panama  and  return  to 
the  U.S.  on  May  26. 

Participaling  editors 

Editors  taking  part  in  the  “Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Traveling  Press  Seminar,”  the  sec¬ 
ond  arranged  by  the  Center  for  Inter 
American  Relations,  are  Richard  Allen, 
news  editor,  Newsday;  Lloyd  Armour, 
executive  editor,  Nashville  Tennessean; 
Dale  J.  Bain,  news  editor.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Deseret  News;  Grady  Crenshaw,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  Robert 
Fleming,  telegraph  editor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Bill  Gress,  telegraph  editor, 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat;  Timothy  S. 
Leland,  assistant  managing  editor,  Boston 
Globe;  Paul  Lungannani,  telegraph  editor, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Frank  Reece,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  Dallas  News;  Ste¬ 
phen  Seplow,  foreign  news  editor,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer;  Terri  Shaw,  foreign 
desk,  Washington  Post;  and  Joseph 
Stroud,  editor,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Accompanying  the  editors,  as  tour 
leader,  is  professor  Joseph  A.  Taylor,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Latin  American  Communica¬ 
tion  program  of  the  University  of  Texas 
and  a  former  UPI  correspondent  in  Latin 
America.  The  seminar  was  organized  with 
the  assistance  of  John  Luter,  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  graduate  school  of 
Journalism. 

The  center  for  Inter  American  Rela¬ 
tions  is  an  independently  financed,  non¬ 
profit  institution  which  seeks  to  further 
understanding  among  the  countries  and 
peoples  of  the  Americas.  Following  its 
first  “traveling  seminar”  for  U.S.  news 
and  telegraph  editors,  which  took  place  in 
December  1972,  a  controlled  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Communications  School  of 
The  University  of  Texas  showed  a  75  per 
cent  increase  in  usage  of  news  from  Latin 
America  in  those  papers  taking  part  in 
the  program. 


Police  were  called  to  eject  pressmen 
from  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and 
Times  pressroom  after  98  of  them  had 
refused  to  leave  the  premises  on  order  of 
Frank  McKinney,  general  manager. 

McKinney’s  order  and  the  police  action 
came  May  3  when  the  Star  and  Times 
terminated  its  contract  with  the  press¬ 
men,  who  are  members  of  Web  Pressmens 
Union  No.  14,  in  connection  with  the  dis¬ 
pute  over  dismissal  of  a  union  worker. 

When,  according  to  the  company,  the 
pressmen,  walked  off  their  jobs  other 
union  crafts  refused  to  work.  Supervisory 
help  was  enlisted  and  the  Saturday  May  4 
edition  of  the  Times  was  published  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Star  and  Sunday 
Star  were  combined.  All  other  editions 
were  printed  this  week. 

William  Shields,  executive  assistant  to 
publisher,  Paul  D.  Miner,  said  the  labor 
dispute  with  one  of  the  pressmen  involved 
his  refusal  to  handle  work  assignments 
properly  and  was  transferred  by  the  fore¬ 
man. 

Shields  said  that  both  the  Star  and 
Times  are  averaging  32  pages  daily  and 
retail  ads  are  being  carried,  although  cur¬ 
tailed.  No  classified  ads  were  printed. 

As  pressmen  picketed  the  newspapers’ 
building.  Shields  said  personnel  from  all 
offices  of  the  establishment  were  helping 
to  get  out  the  various  editions. 

• 

Sports  almanac 
prepared  by  AP 

About  400  AP-member  newspapers  will 
be  participating  in  the  distribution  this 
month  of  the  first  annual  “Official  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Sports  Almanac.”  The 
928-page  volume  was  produced  by  the  AP 
sports  staff  here  and  abroad,  and  contains 
a  record  of  history  and  statistical  matter 
on  virtually  every  sport. 

The  book,  which  will  be  in  paperback 
format  similar  to  the  regular  AP  Alman¬ 
ac,  will  be  offered  by  participating  news¬ 
papers  to  their  readers  for  only  $1.65. 

The  book  was  assembled  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  managing  editor  Ben  Olan, 
formerly  assigned  to  the  AP  sports  staff 
in  New  York. 

• 

Washington  Post  bars 
cameramen  at  meeting 

A  photographer  from  the  Washington 
Star-News  and  a  camera  crew  from 
WTOP-TV  were  prevented  from  covering 
the  annual  stockholders’  meeting  of  the 
Washington  Post  Co.  May  8.  Katharine 
Graham,  publisher,  expressed  surprise 
when  the  issue  was  raised  at  the  meeting, 
but  Alan  R.  Finberg,  general  counsel  for 
the  Post,  said  the  ban  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  the  cameras  might  disrupt  the 
“business  meeting.”  After  the  meeting, 
Mrs.  Graham  said  the  photographers 
should  be  admitted  to  cover  future  annual 
meetings. 
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est  to  that  of  a 


linecaster. 


newspaper 

publishers: 

Compstar  2008 ...  a  new 
high-speed  phototypesetter 
for  news  and  classified. 


(•  Switch-select¬ 
able  AP  or  UP 
compatibility,  with 
wire-service  strip¬ 
ping  and  tag  line  delete 
for  convenient  handling  of 
^  stock  market  wire  service. 

•  Newspaper  fonts  which  can  pre- 
cisely  match  any  hot-metal  font  you’re 
now  using,  and  ad  display  fonts  from  our  full 
line  of  popular  styles. 

The  Star  Commitment ...  a  family  of  new,  high-per¬ 
formance  modular  products  to  meet  individual  needs. 

SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES;  EASTERN  OFFICE:  240  South  Main  Street, 
South  Hackensack.  New  Jersey  07606  (201)  489-0200  ■  MIDWESTERN  OFFICE: 
1127  South  Mannheim  Road.  Westchester,  Illinois  60153  (312)  345-1222  ■ 
SOUTHEASTERN  OFFICE:  1924  Piedmont  Circle.  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30324 
(404)  873-3852  ■  WESTERN  OFFICE:  1206  South  Maole  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California  90015  (213)  749-2118  a  CANADIAN  OFFICE:  100  •  21st  Avenue, 
Lachine,  Quebec,  Canada  (514)  637-4641 


STAR 


\ _ J  Star  Graphic  Systems,  hx;. 

50  years  of  progressive  product  development,  1924-1974. 


Here’s  the  latest  in  Star’s  commit-  I 

ment  to  the  graphic  arts  industry:  the  I 

Compstar  2008,  a  new  phototypesetter  I 

specifically  designed  for  high-speed  pro-  I 

duction  of  local  and  wire  service  news  I 

copy,  classifed  and  display  advertising,  and  1 

stock  market  listings.  I 

With  eight  faces  in  eight  different  sizes,  the  ^■1. 
Compstar  2008  is  ideal  for  daily  newspapers. 

For  most  weeklies,  there’s  another  version  — 
the  Compstar  2004,  with  four  faces  in  four  sizes. 

The  Compstar  2008  is  the  fastest  typesetter  in  its  price 
range.  And  look  at  all  these  new  features: 

•  The  ability  to  produce  type  in  sizes  up  to  72  point  in  con¬ 
tinuous  strip  for  headlines  and  display  advertisements. 

•  A  simplified  “operator-oriented”  control  panel  which  gives 
you  control  over  more  typesetting  specs  than  any  other 
machine  at  any  price.  And  it  gives  you  selective  override  of 
tape  commands  while  still  under  tape  control. 

•  Simplified  primary,  secondary,  and  reverse  leading  con¬ 
trol,  with  the  ability  to  change  leading  in  more  than  a  dozen 


Autoperf  PF  Autoedit  Autoperf  C  Compstar  2008 

A  Commitment 


N.Y,  Times 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


empt  to  produce  the  New  York  Times 
without  compositors,”  he  said  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Under  armed  guard)) 

The  Times’  automated  equipment  is 
kept  in  the  building  under  armed  guard, 
Sulzberger  told  an  Editor  &  Publishbjr 
reporter  following  the  meeting.  Its  ex¬ 
pense  is  already  behind  them.  Mattson 
also  said  “much  of  the  hardware  for  a 
completely  automated  production  process — 
ready  for  use”  is  already  on  the  pre¬ 
mises. 

Sulzberger  forecast  a  cut  in  the  number 
of  the  editorial  staff  at  the  Times.  He  said 
that  when  the  Times  automates  a  depart¬ 
ment,  they’ll  fall  under  the  automation 
clause  of  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

“We  can’t  fire  somebody  without  cause,” 
said  Sulzberger,  but  he  did  add:  “We  are 
shifting  people  from  one  department  to 
another. 

“There  is  some  fat  in  there,  but  we’re 
w  orking  on  that,”  he  said. 

Another  question  touched  on  composing 
costs,  which  he  said  amount  to  $14  million 
a  year.  The  attrition  rate  in  composing  is 
4>/^  percent  a  year,  he  added. 

Weekday  price  up 

The  price  of  the  weekday  Times  was 
raised  five  cents  beyond  a  50-mile  radius 
of  New  York  City  and  the  Sunday  price 
from  50  to  60  cents  in  the  metropolitan 
area  and  Eastern  Long  Island  and  from 
75  to  90  cents  beyond  that  area,  Sulzber¬ 
ger  told  his  audience.  Both  price  changes 
were  made  he  said,  during  the  last  week 
in  February. 

“Contrary  to  past  experience,  the  in¬ 
creased  price  did  not  result  in  decreased 


circulation,”  he  said,  noting  that  the  daily 
price  in  the  city  would  be  upped  from  its 
current  15  cents  to  20  cents  “in  the  near 
future.” 

Weekday  circulation  of  the  Times  for 
the  quarter  averaged  889,000  copies  com¬ 
pared  with  868,000  a  year  ago,  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  averaged  1,521,000  com¬ 
pared  with  1,488,000  a  year  ago. 

Other  subsidiaries  vital 

Subsidiaries  of  the  company  delivered 
$12  million  in  profit  last  year,  16  percent 
over  1972,  said  Gruson. 

The  magazine  group — Family  Circle, 
Golf  Digest,  Tennis,  Modem  Medicine — is 
the  biggest  revenue-producer,  he  said.  It 
provided  $18,771,000  of  the  total  in  the 
quarter  and  pre-tax  profit  of  $2,571,000. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1974,  Family 
Circle  had  the  largest  share-of-market  in 
ad  pages  of  any  w’oman’s  magazine,  17 
percent.  “And  when  you  are  delivering 
over  eight  million  copies  a  month,  it’s  nice 
to  know  you  don’t  have  postal  rates  to 
worry  about,”  said  Gruson.  The  magazine 
has  no  subscriptions. 

The  affiliated  newspaper  group  consists 
of  seven  daily  and  four  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  ten  of  them  in  Florida  and  one  in 
North  Carolina.  All  of  them  are  the  only 
newspapers  published  in  their  localities, 
and  they  use  the  latest  technology.  In  the 
quarter  their  combined  margins  were  24 
percent  on  revenues  of  $3,910,000,  said 
Gruson. 

In  1973  the  group’s  advertising  linage 
increased  10.3  percent.  In  the  first  quarter 
this  gn'owth  continued  with  an  average 
increase  of  9.98  percent. 

Combined  circulation  is  145,800,  a  gain 
of  14.1  percent  over  same  period  last 
year,  he  said. 

Operating  within  the  Times  new’spaper 
is  a  News  Service,  including  Special 
Features,  the  New  York  Times  index,  the 
Large  Type  Weekly  and  the  Syndicated 
School  Weekly. 

.\11  of  these  subsidiaries  together  had 


revenues  last  year  of  $22,890,000  and  pre¬ 
tax  income  of  $2,200,000.  For  the  quarter, 
they  had  revenues  of  $5,641,000. 

The  Information  Bank  which  began  its 
marketing  program  a  year  ago  is  the 
Times’  research  and  development  activity. 
In  the  first  quarter  it  showed  a  net  cost  of 
$519,000  on  revenues  of  $58,000.  “We  now 
have  40  outside  customers  and  we  intend 
to  see  the  Bank  operate  profitably  in 
1976,”  said  Gruson. 

Other  subsidiaries  include  operation  of 
television  station  WREC-tv  in  Memphis 
and  radio  stations  WQXR-am  and  fm  in 
New  York  City;  book  and  music  publish¬ 
ing,  teaching  materials;  and  minority  in¬ 
terests  in  three  Canadian  newsprint  asso¬ 
ciates:  Gaspesia  Pulp  and  Paper  Compa¬ 
ny  Ltd.,  Malbaie  Paper  Company  Ltd., 
and  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited. 

• 

Counselor  says  FCC 
rule  now  at  hand 

A.  B.  McCabe,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Communications 
Counselor,  warned  newspaper  publishers 
last  week,  that  the  “time  for  final  action 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  either  adopting  the  proposal  in  some 
form  or  other  or  rejecting  it  may  now  be 
at  hand.” 

Addressing  the  publishers  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
McCabe’s  reference  was  to  the  four-year- 
old  proposed  amendment  which  would  re¬ 
quire  any  daily  newspaper  affiliated  with 
a  radio  or  television  station  in  its  market 
area  to  dispose  of  the  station  within  five 
years  or  lose  its  federal  license  to  operate 
it. 

Further  along  in  his  report  McCabe 
indicated  that  the  FCC  will  probably  come 
to  a  decision  by  the  end  of  this  year  or 
early  in  1975  on  the  proposed  rule. 

CATV  matter 

The  Commission  is  also  likely  at  or 
about  the  same  time  to  decide  the  compan¬ 
ion  question  of  whether  it  should  adopt 
any  regulation  which  would  discriminate 
against  newspaper  publishers  in  the  own¬ 
ership  and  operation  of  CATV  systems, 
said  McCabe. 

In  those  cases  where  petitions  have 
been  filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
against  individual  newspaper-broadcast 
combinations,  McCabe  declared  the  FCC 
will  take  no  final  action  on  any  of  the 
individual  market  challenges  which  have 
been  or  will  be  filed  unless  and  until  it 
decides  what  to  do  in  the  rulemaking  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Prospects  of  favorable  House  action  on 
license  renewal  bill,  H.R.  12993  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  McCabe.  This  bill  he  went  on 
to  say  would  amend,  if  enacted,  the 
present  Communications  Act  and  would 
among  other  things  make  it  unequivocally 
clear  that  the  FCC  has  no  authority  to 
use  its  license  renewal  power  to  deny  a 
broadcaster  who  has  served  his  communi¬ 
ty  well  a  renewed  license  merely  because 
he  happens  to  be  affiliated  with  a  local 
newspaper  unless  it  has  first  adopted  gen¬ 
eral  rules  concerning  cross-ownership, 
multiple  ownership  and  integration  of 
ownership  with  management. 


NEED  HELP  FINDING 
THE  RIGHT 

CALL 


During  the  past  imit  years,  we 

tive  positions  with  newspapers  in 
have  been  from  all  size  markets  with  ael^ 
to  $100,000  per  year. 

When  you  need  help  UncHhi  Hie 
management  and  businMs,  advertisi 
or  editorial  areas,  we  know  how^ 
312-693-6171,  or  write  Ron  Cuite  ft 
5725  East  River  Road,  Chicago,  Itthiels 
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More 

Berkey  Graphic  Master 
Enlarger  Systems 
are  in  use  than 
all  others  combined. 

Why? 


Direct  Screen  Co/or  Separations:  The  quality  is 
superb.  More  important,  you  can  produce  four 
color  separations  on  the  Graphic  Master  faster 
than  on  any  other  equipment.  Many  Berkey 
Graphic  Master  users  have  a  turn-around  of  one 
hour  from  camera  to  stripping  table.  Built-in  pin 
registration  in  film  carrier  and  vacuum  easel 


Accessories:  We  have  intentionally  avoided  a 
set  package.  Instead,  \Ne  have  a  series  of  cus¬ 
tom  tailored  systems  designed  to  fit  your  spe¬ 
cific  needs;  commercial  and  catalog,  postcard, 
magazine  or  newspaper  printing.  You  can  al¬ 
ways  add  accessories  to  expand  capabilities  as 
the  need  arises. 


eliminates  time  consuming  visual  registration. 

Indirect  Screen  Color  Separations:  Some¬ 
times,  people  want  to  make  indirect  separa¬ 
tions.  Direct  or  indirect  separations  up  to  23 
times  enlargement- 25%  reduction.  The  Ber¬ 
key  Graphic  Master  can  do  that  too.  One  single 
investment  for  multiple  uses.  All  top  quality.  All 
with  remarkable  speed.  Training  on  the  Graph- 


Qualitv— Speed:  You  can  utilize  any  proofing 
process  faster  and  easier  since  all  separations 
are  pin  registered.  Perfect  register  proofing  is 
almost  automatic.  Virtually  every  time  we  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  Berkey  Graphic  Master,  we  make 
the  sale.  Printers  marvel  at  the  quality,  speed 
and  versatility  of  this  unique  enlarging  system. 
Cost:  You  would  think  that  this  equipment 


ic  Master  can  usually  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  two  days  in  our  New 
York  City  training  center  or  on- 
the-job  in  your  plant.  ’ 

The  Berkey  Graphic  Master 
does  Halftones,  Duotones,  Ve- 
loxes.  Mezzotints,  Color  Dup¬ 
ing  and  Photo  Composing.  Cne 
piece  of  equipment  that  can  vir¬ 
tually  handle  any  assignment  in 
the  camera  department- color 
or  black  and  white. 


would  cost  a  fortune.  But  it 
doesn’t.  A  complete  system 
starts  as  low  as  $13,745.  The 
most  expensive  is  $16,995,  and 
that  includes  the  training  course 
in  New  York  at  no  extra  cost.  We 
can  prove  the  Graphic  Master 
will  pay  for  itself  oftentimes  in  as 
little  as  six  months. 


For  complete  information  see  your  Berkey  Technical  Dealer  or  call  or  write  us. 


Borkoy  iGChniCSl  25-15  som  street,  woodside,  N  Y.  11377  •  (212)  721-5555 


Joe  Knowland 

(Continued  from  •page  20) 


Joe  was  distressed  that  photos  appeared 
less  sharp  under  the  new  computerized 
setup.  He  asked  Lonnie  Wilson,  who  heads 
a  crack  staff  of  photographers,  to  find  out 
why  and  to  correct  it. 

Knowland  also  told  his  editors  that  they 
must  pay  more  attention  to  the  world  of 
women. 

Edits  for  women 

“We’ve  always  edited  for  men,”  he 
pointed  out.  “It’s  the  wrong  way.  Actual¬ 
ly,  it’s  the  women  who  do  most  of  the 
buying  for  the  family.  And  they  also  con¬ 
trol  the  bulk  of  the  nation’s  wealth  for 
they  live  longer  than  men.” 

Knowland  also  can  be  critical. 

“The  newspaper  competition  in  our 
area,  which  we  once  dominated,  is 
growing  fast.  Our  major  competitors  no 
longer  are  just  the  San  Francisco  papers, 
but  some  61  small  but  growing  suburban 
publications,”  he  warned. 

“These  suburban  papers  are  not 
growing  because  they  are  better  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  are  growing  because  the 
Tribune  is  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
majority  of  our  East  Bay  residents  and 
merchants.  Thus,  our  competitors  are 
growing  by  default  on  our  part.” 

Joe  Knowland  has  a  paper  weight  on 
his  desk  that  says:  “Communicate.” 

And  probably  no  other  publisher  com¬ 
municates  as  does  Joe.  He  has  the  hand¬ 
some,  flexible  face  of  an  actor,  set  off  by 
twinkling  eyes  and  a  brisk,  brown 
mustache.  And  he  is  as  articulate  as  a 
magpie. 

It’s  natural  that  he  should  resemble  an 
actor,  for  acting  is  his  only  recreation 
and,  if  he  wasn’t  a  publisher,  he’d  like  to 
be  an  actor.  His  countenance  radiates 
complete  jubilation  when  someone  offers 
him  a  good  idea  for  the  Tribune. 

For  years,  he  was  the  principal  enter¬ 
tainer  for  the  Bohemian  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  composed  of  leading  business¬ 
men  interested  in  the  arts,  but  he  has  less 
time  to  perform  for  his  brethren  now. 

‘Hiya  Joe’ 

Growing  up,  Knowland  worked  in  all 
departments  of  the  Tribune.  Everybody 
knew  the  kid  as  Joe. 

Now  that  he’s  the  publisher,  it’s  a  little 
clumsy  when  employees  greet  him. 

He’s  heard  such  greetings  as,  “Hiya, 
Joe,  er  .  .  Sir.” 

Joe  today  is  entirely  friendly  and  ap¬ 
proachable,  so  different  from  his  father 
and  grandfather. 

But  even  when  he  was  a  lackey  around 
the  paper  he  made  important  contribu¬ 
tions. 

“I  noticed  when  I  was  a  kid  that 
typewriters  weren’t  used  in  the  classified 
advertising  department.  I  asked  the  man¬ 
ager  why  they  weren’t.  He  told  me  they 
would  make  so  much  noise  that  the  girls 
couldn’t  hear  over  the  phone.  And  he 
added  that  the  girls  couldn’t  type. 

“I  told  my  grandfather  about  that.  And 
he  had  typewriters  installed  at  once.  That 
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ended  all  the  mistakes  made  in  the  ads 
because  the  linotype  operators  couldn’t 
read  the  longhand.” 

Much  later,  Joe  noticed  the  trouble  of 
getting  stories  into  the  Tribune  from  some 
bureau  points.  He  suggested  putting  the 
IBMs  into  the  outlying  offices.  Now  their 
stories  arrive  as  soon  as  they  are  typed. 

“I  learned  the  editorial  operation  well 
through  our  late  editor,  Leo  Levy,”  ad¬ 
mitted  Joe.  “He  was  like  a  father  to  me. 

If  I  went  off  in  a  tangent,  he  would 
straighten  me  out.  While  I  was  working 
under  him,  he  also  lent  me  to  other  de¬ 
partments  so  I  would  know  how  each 
worked.  So  now  I  know  what  departments 
need  the  manpower.” 

After  joining  the  Tribune  fulltime  in 
1953,  Knowland  became  keenly  interested 
in  the  cultural  life  of  the  Bay  Area,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  theater. 

Restored  the  Paramount 

Through  1973,  he  took  a  sabbattical 
from  the  paper  to  lead  a  drive,  with  his 
wife,  Dolores,  to  restore  the  42-year-old 
Paramount  Theater  to  its  original  splen¬ 
dor. 

During  the  year,  Knowland  made  nu¬ 
merous  speeches  at  $250  each,  which  he 
donated  to  the  Paramount  Theatre  of  the 
.\rts.  (“We  have  a  $4  million  goal  and 
have  raised  about  half  of  it,”  he  said.) 

One  of  his  favorite  speeches  concerned 
the  newspapers  of  tomorrow. 

Joe  told  his  listeners  that  in  a  few 
years  they  could  punch  a  button  on  a 
machine  in  their  home  and  get  anything 
they  wanted  from  the  day’s  Tribune  pages 
on  the  wall  in  their  home. 

“I  guess  it  shocked  some  of  the  old- 
timers,”  said  Knowland.  “Actually,  the 
Tribune  could  about  do  it  today — if  the 
homes  only  had  the  receivers.” 

Joe  and  Dee  have  three  daughters  and 
one  son. 

Knowland  had  trouble  with  his  early 
schooling  for  he  was  constantly  shifting 
from  Oakland  to  Washington  and  back 
again.  He  caught  up  in  a  private  prep 
school  in  Maryland,  which  qualified  him 
for  either  Harvard  or  Yale. 

Instead,  he  entered  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley.  Joe  was  married 
in  his  sophomore  year. 

Married  a  farmer's  daughter 

Dolores  was  one  of  six  daughters  of 
Forrest  Beall,  a  husky  Maryland  farm¬ 
er. 

Papa  Beall  ruled  that  anyone  who 
wanted  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters 
had  to  work  on  his  farm  so  that  he  would 
have  something  to  fall  back  on  if  his  own 
business  failed.  Recalled  Joe: 

“I  wanted  to  marry  Dee,  so  I  worked  on 
the  farm  two  summers.  I  learned  how  to 
harvest  crops  and  operate  farm  machine¬ 
ry.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  seen  a  stronger 
man  than  Forrest.  Once  a  bull  charged 
him.  It  had  Forrest  pinned  against  the 
barn.  Well,  he  just  placed  his  hands  on 
the  bull’s  shoulders  and  forced  it  away.” 

Joe  Knowland  always  has  cherished  the 
wide  open  country.  When  he  was  18,  he 
put  in  three  months  on  a  horse,  herding 
cattle  in  the  Western  states. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  newspapers 
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worked  easier  in  the  old  days,”  mused 
Joe.  “There  were  fewer  mistakes.  Every¬ 
body  was  happy  in  his  work.  The  streets 
weren’t  crowded.  Today,  time  is  so  pre¬ 
cious.  It  takes  so  long  to  get  from  one  spot 
to  another  because  of  the  congestion  of 
autos.  But  it’s  progress.  I’m  glad  the 
newspapers  have  finally  latched  onto  the 
techniques  available  to  them. 

Straight  ‘A’  student 

Going  through  California,  Knowland 
worked  at  the  Tribune  at  night.  A 
straight  A  student,  he  was  graduated  in 
1953  with  majors  both  in  speech  and  com- 
munications-public  policy. 

Then  he  went  to  work  fulltime  at  the 
Tribune.  .\s  a  clerk,  first,  then  as  a  copy 
boy.  He  then  worked  on  the  special  edi¬ 
tions. 

Then  it  was  on  to  rewrite  desk  and  next 
covering  all  the  city  beats.  Later,  he  be¬ 
came  the  correspondent  for  the  town  of 
.■Mameda.  Then  he  enjoyed  the  role  of 
assistant  drama  critic.  He  returned  to  the 
copy  desk  and,  having  mastered  the 
works,  he  then  went  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  assistant  editor-in-chief,  assistant 
publisher,  general  manager.  Then,  early 
this  year  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
Bill  Knowland,  he  became  publisher. 

Joe  Knowland  is  more  liberal  than  his 
father  and  grandfather.  He  listens  as 
well  as  he  talks.  He  wants  all  voices  to  be 
heard  on  the  editorial  pages  but  he  can’t 
stomach  radicals. 

His  skills  as  an  actor  help  him  commu¬ 
nicate.  His  hands  are  most  expressive, 
complementing  his  easy  smile  and  gra¬ 
cious  ways. 

Paicuiiragcs  crrativeiieKS) 

Joe  is  a  bear  for  creative  effort.  He 
tells  his  executives:  “A  good  department 
head  must  be  able  to  delegate  the  daily 
routine  work  in  order  to  spend  more  time 
in  creative  work  involving  tomorrow.” 

Knowland  believes  that  some  executives 
spend  too  much  time  correcting  problems 
rather  than  creating  and  implementing 
decisions  that  would  prevent  such  prob¬ 
lems  for  arising. 

He  also  believes  strongly  in  joint  con¬ 
ferences  of  editors,  advertising,  market¬ 
ing,  production,  circulation  to  discuss  edi¬ 
torial-advertising  ideas. 

“Editorial  in  the  past  has  remained  too 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  business,” 
Joe  feels,  “.\ctually  many  major  changes 
in  editorial  operations  came  from  ideas 
outside  the  editorial  department.  I’m 
thinking  of  the  food  section,  real  estate 
section,  automobile  section,  fashion  sec¬ 
tion,  California  section,  Tnenday  maga¬ 
zine,  ‘Pro  and  Con,’  etc. 

“We  should  not  be  all  gloom  and  doom. 
Readers  are  repulsed  by  this.  We  can 
counterbalance  it  in  the  field  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  But  we  can’t  be  frivolous.” 


‘Creative  Divorce’ 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  is  releasing  a  four-part  seriali¬ 
zation  of  the  new  book  "Creative  Divorce” 
by  Mel  Krantzler,  a  divorce  adjustment 
counselor.  Release  date  on  the  newspaper 
series  from  the  best-seller  is  May  12. 
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Weekly  editor  By  Philly  Murtha 

SUBURBAN  CHICAGO  WEEKLY  DEALS  WITH  LOCAL  PROBLEMS 


The  Harvey  (Ill.)  Star-Tribune  isn’t  a 
crusading  newspaper  by  nature,  but  when 
certain  problems:  racial  disturbances, 
businesses  moving  out,  and  emotional  is¬ 
sues  tighten  into  an  all-out  “community 
nervous  break-down,”  it  becomes  a  hard 
news  necessity,  according  to  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Marx  Gibson. 

Gibson,  who  is  33,  began  working  for 
the  Harvey  Star-Tribune,  a  suburban 
semi-weekly,  with  a  circulation  of  13,492 
in  1965,  as  a  reporter.  He  took  over  the 
editorship  from  Alec  Kerr  two  years  ago. 
He  was  recently  named  Illinois  Editor-of- 
the-Year  for  1973  by  the  Illinois  Press 
Association. 

Editor's  achievements 

In  recognizing  Gibson’s  achievements  as 
editor,  the  association  named  Gibson’s 
“outstanding  newspaper  campaigpts  in 
1973  which  dealt  effectively  with  local 
problems.”  These  included  taking  strong 
stands  on:  federally  subsidized  homes  in 
need  of  repairs;  strikes  by  nurses  at  the 
Harvey  Hospital,  and  an  attempt  to  move 
three  Federal  agency  offices  to  another 
area. 

The  Harvey  Star-Tribune  is  one  of 
three  area  newspapers  under  Gibson’s 
jurisdiction  as  executive  editor.  It  is  one 
of  ten  twice-weekly  newspapers  owned  by 
Williams  Press  Inc.,  all  located  in  south¬ 
west  Chicago  suburbs.  According  to 
Gibson,  the  combined  circulation  area  cov¬ 
ers  about  25-30  miles  southwest  of  Chica¬ 
go,  and  the  combined  circulation  of  the 
Harvey  Star-Tribune  with  the  other  two 
semi-weeklies  he  edits,  the  South  Holland 
Star-Tribune  and  Markham  Star-Tribune, 
is  31,500.  There  are  16  towns  and  villages 
in  the  three  newspapers’  circulation  area. 

Crusades  inspire  oneness 

In  an  effort  to  pull  the  schizophrenic 
communities  together,  Gibson  has  actively 
taken  stands  on  issues  in  the  newspaper. 
He  said  strong  editorials,  printing  of  all 
letters  to  the  editor,  whether  controversial 
or  mundane,  and  intensive  hard  news  cov¬ 
erage  made  the  efforts  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  first  issue  on  moving  federal  offices 
centered  on  the  fact  that  the  offices  of  the 
Social  Security,  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  Selective  Service  bureaus  wanted  to 
relocate.  “This  issue  tied-in  with  a  federal 
housing  problem,  Gibson  noted. 

Gibson  wrote  a  scathing  editorial  about 
the  issue  in  November,  1973:  “The  cur¬ 
rent  attempt  to  move  three  federal  agency 
offices  out  of  Harvey  smells.  It  smells  of 
corruption.  It  smells  of  underhandedness. 
It  smells  like  the  public  aid  office  scandal 
of  two  years  ago.  And  it  smells  because 
the  federal  government  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  mess  Harvey  is  in  today,  and 
now,  because  it  is  a  problem,  one  of  the 
first  to  leave,  is  the  federal  government.” 

Gibson  outlined  the  conflict  and  ration¬ 
alizations  for  moving  the  Federal  office 
branches  in  this  editorial.  He  also  con¬ 
tributed  his  own  editorial  stance:  “We 
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have  no  interest  in  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  three  federal  agencies 
and  their  present  landlord,  but  we  ques¬ 
tion  the  advisability  of  seeking  new  office 
space  when  the  present  facility  could  be 
expanded  at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayers.” 

He  summarized  in  his  opinion-piece: 
“Harvey  residents  and  users  of  the  three 
federal  agencies  should  not  take  this  move 
lightly.  We  urge  everyone  in  the  area 
served  by  these  three  offices  to  write  their 
congressman  ...  A  federal  grand  jury  is 
now  investigating  the  leasing  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Cook  County  Public  Aid 
offices  in  Harvey.  They  might  as  well 
start  Investigating  this  lease  arrangement 
too.” 

To  background  the  situation,  Gibson  ex¬ 
plained:  “At  first,  agencies  wouldn’t  at¬ 
tend  public  meetings;  they  refused  to  an¬ 
swer  heavy  publicity,  editorials.  But  they 
finally  agreed  to  hold  a  public  meeting 
and  later  conceded  that  they  were  going 
to  keep  their  offices  in  Harvey.” 

Gibson  noted,  “Emotionalism  ran 
strong.  Stores  were  closing,  businesses 
were  leaving,  the  white  population  was 
moving  out.  It  was  the  final  psychological 
straw.  It  created  a  panic  among  business¬ 
men — even  our  newspaper.” 

He  said  that  this  issue  was  won,  but 
there  have  been  many  other  problems,  not 
so  easily  solved.  “A  nurse’s  strike  became 
bitter.  I  still  occasionally  get  accosted  at 
lunch  or  dinner  by  some  nurse  tied  in  with 
the  community.” 

Another  effort,  the  Star-Tribune  became 
involved  with  was  a  racial  murder  involv¬ 
ing  a  girl  of  13.  Gibson  points  out  that  the 
area  of  Harvey  is  40  per  cent  black  and 
60  per  cent  white  in  population.  The  area 
has  an  uneven  racial  boiling  point.  In 
fact,  he  notes,  one  of  the  neighboring 
suburbs,  Dixmoor,  has  often  been  cited  as 
“the  first  recorded  racial  riot  in  1964, 
north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.” 

Early  last  summer  this  girl  was  killed,” 
Gibson  explained.  “Lynch  mobs  formed, 
citizens  tried  to  get  the  names  of  the 
three  girls  arrested  from  the  newspaper; 
there  was  black  pressure  in  the  communi¬ 
ty — even  open  hostility.”  He  added:  “I 
made  a  pledge  in  the  Star-Tribune  that 
our  newspaper  was  going  to  follow  that 
case  through  every  hearing  and  inquest  so 
the  public  would  know.  It  was  important 
for  me,  to  prove,  that  the  justice  system 
works.  Unfortunately,  two  of  the  girls 
were  given  probationary  sentences,  and 
one  was  imprisoned  for  a  year.” 

Free  press 

Gibson  believes  in  free  press.  He  said 
he  gets  an  average  of  50  letters  to  the 
editor  a  week,  and  will  run  around  40-45 
of  them.  “Whether  they  sound  goofy,  are 
irate,  or  talk  showy,  it  serves  as  an 
emotional  escape  valve  for  the  communi¬ 
ty.  We  want  an  open  forum,”  he  substan¬ 
tiated.  “I’ve  been  criticized  many  times  by 
city  politicians,  but  the  public  has  a  right 
to  reply.  This  town  is  a  town  of  crises — 
we  need  to  take  action.” 


Talking  about  the  newspaper’s  charac¬ 
ter  in  relation  to  its  staff,  Gibson,  said, 
because  of  the  town’s  reputation,  “report¬ 
ers  come  from  many  journalism  schools. 
They  are  attracted  because  it  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  exciting  news  area  for  a  suburban 
operation.  In  reality  it  is  like  working  on 
a  Chicago  daily.” 

Another  specialty  of  the  Star-Tribune: 
“We  have  an  M.A.  program  for  our  report¬ 
ers  and  for  those  from  competitors’  outfits 
being  conducted  in  our  offices  in  Chicago 
Heights  every  week.  A  journalism  profes¬ 
sor  from  Northern  Illinois  University 
drives  down  here  (120  miles)  each  week 
to  teach  the  class  entitled  ‘Reporting  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs.’  We  have  22  students  enrolled 
now.” 

Newspaper  makeup 

The  newspaper  is  an  offset  operation 
with  full-size  pages.  It  is  a  clean  paper 
with  a  six-column  front  page  and  eight 
inside  column  format;  large  bold  heads, 
lots  of  white  space,  often  three  column 
photos  set  off  attractively  with  one  and 
two  point  rules.  It  has  an  uncluttered 
open  look. 

The  Star-Tribune  comes  out  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Sunday.  Gibson  says  he  has  a 
full-time  staff  of  12,  ten  strings,  plus 
sports  writers  and  columnists. 

Gibson  says  the  newsprint  situation  has 
been  every  tight,  slackening  a  bit  since 
last  fall.  “We’ve  gone  from  about  46 
pages  on  Thursdays  to  forty  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  w’e  run  36  instead  of  48.”  Gibson  had 
to  set  priorities  including  cutting  down  on 
columns,  consolidating  news  into  the  de¬ 
partmentalized  format. 

He  believes  it  is  a  good  policy,  because 
now  the  Star-Tribune  carries  news  brief 
type  items  on  board  meetings,  roundups 
and  a  shortened  police  blotter.  He  also 
mentioned  that  in  1973,  the  whole  compa¬ 
ny  changed  to  OCR. 

In  reference  to  his  own  position,  Gibson 
explains  that  the  three  city  editors  he 
oversees  on  the  three  newspapers  in  Har¬ 
vey,  Markham  and  South  Holland  have 
almost  complete  freedom.  “Editors  must 
have  freedom  and  be  allowed  creativity. 
For  me  it  is  a  very  happy  situation.  Even 
with  the  complex  problems,  it’s  wonderful 
for  me  that  my  publisher,  W.  E.  Williams, 
allows  me  such  freedom.” 

Other  editorial  strengths  that  Gibson 
talked  about  included  the  “We  really  push 
our  Woman’s  section,  sports  and  editorial 
page.  We  recently  added  a  photo  feature 
on  the  editorial  page  (1973)  and  person¬ 
alized  columns  are  fairly  recent.” 

Another  strength  is  successful  self- 
criticism.  An  example  of  this  approach  is 
an  article  Gibson  did  called  “Everyone 
has  their  own  Watergate,”  concerning  a 
reprinted  photo  error.  “It’s  so  damn  close 
to  what  was  happening  in  Washing^ton,  we 
didn’t  get  paid  by  politicians,  no  one  else  to 
blame  but  ourselves.  I  knew  how  Nixon 
felt  April  30.  We  also  criticize  a  number 
of  papers  in  our  area  when  necessary,”  he 
noted. 

Competition?  Gibson  answers,  “We  have 
it  all  right  here:  shoppers,  other  weeklies, 
throwaways,  dailies,  out-of-state  dailies. 
One  school  in  Harvey  reports  that  it  has  a 
media  list  with  25  different  newspaper 
contacts  in  this  area.” 
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Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

NAB  LEADS  ASSAULT  ON  TV  “OVERKILL” 


Individual  newspapers  are  understand¬ 
ably  taking  increased  interest  in  probing 
the  innards  of  TV  coverage  claims  as  they 
evaluate  the  results  of  “Mass  Retailing 
Merchandiser’s”  7th  Annual  Advertising 
Study.  It  revealed  that  the  percentage  of 
retail  ad  dollars  in  newspapers  dropped  to 
45.6%  from  63.1%  in  1973  while  tv  which, 
of  course,  started  with  a  smaller  base, 
showed  an  increase  from  2.3%  to  3.3%. 
Newspapers  achieved  a  7.1%-  dollar  in¬ 
crease  to  $4.25  billion  while  TV  moved  up 
11.4%  to  $2  billion. 

In  its  efforts  to  combat  the  loss  of  ciga¬ 
rette  advertising  last  year,  tv  pulled  out 
all  stops.  What  the  tv  sales  effort  revealed 
to  newspaper  ad  management  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  equipping  its  sales  force  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  how  tv  is  sold, 
what  it  purports  to  accomplish  and  at 
what  cost.  This  agent,  discussing  the  tv 
situation  with  newspaper  sales  executives, 
has  found  a  remarkable  gap  in  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  even  the  fundamental 
terms  used  by  tv  spokesmen.  Where  they 
have  come  to  grips  with  the  elements  of 
tv,  the  newspapers  have  been  able  to  put 
forth  a  powerful  rebuttal. 

Considering  that  most  newspapers  in 
this  country  are  in  markets  where  their 
principal  competition  is  tv  and  radio, 
there’s  good  reason  to  know  as  much 
about  these  media  as  they  do  about  their 
own.  What  better  place  to  turn  than  to  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  where 
subjecting  tv  claims  to  withering  scrutiny 
is  a  way  of  life. 

Visiting  with  Charles  M.  Kinsolving, 
Jr.  the  bureau’s  marketing  V.P.  and  his 
associate,  Leigh  Dimond,  we  were  shown 
many  Bureau  presentations  which  clearly 
prove  the  fallacy  of  over-reliance  on  tv  in 
many  marketing  situations.  Virtually  ev¬ 
ery  package  goods  presentation  turned  out 
by  the  Bureau  has  a  built-in  section  which 
challenges  tv  with  some  fundamental 
facts. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  argument 
which  applies  with  equal  force  to  both 
local  and  national  advertising  is  that  the 
heaviest  tv  viewers  are  generally  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  and  the  lightest 
viewers  are  those  with  higher  incomes 
who  have  the  money  for  travel,  dining 
out,  attending  sports  and  theater  events, 
social  functions,  etc.  Thus,  “Kinsolving’s 
Law”  states  that  most  package  goods  tv 
schedules  concentrate  too  many  messages 
at  the  low  end  of  the  market.  When  the 
price  tag  of  the  item  increases  the  skew  to 
the  low  end,  the  least  able  to  buy,  gets 
worse.  Newspapers,  on  the  other  hand, 
deliver  the  market  equally  across  the 
board. 

Using  new  car  purchases  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  a  major  TV  schedule  by  an  auto 
manufacturer  was  shown  to  pile  up  tv 
commercials  upon  heavy  viewers  in  this 
fashion:  42%  of  the  tv  investment  was 
directed  at  the  quintile  of  viewers  who 
accounted  for  18%  of  those  who  bought  3 
or  more  cars  new  in  7  years.  But,  only  4% 
of  the  tv  investment  was  seen  by  the 
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lightest  viewer  quintile,  who  accounted  for 
the  purchase  of  21%  of  cars  in  this  group. 

Women  who  are  heavy  watchers  of  TV 
account  for  20%  of  food  purchases.  Food 
being  what  it  is  finds  equal  purchasing  by 
each  of  the  five  quintiles.  But,  the  lightest 
TV  watchers  see  only  one  commercial  for 
every  ten  that  are  seen  by  the  heavy 
watchers.  This  skew  is  what  Kinsolving 
calls  Overkill  for  the  heavy  viewers  and 
points  out  that  increasing  the  tv  budgets 
only  results  in  more  wasted  dollars. 

At  this  point,  in  many  of  the  presenta¬ 
tions,  the  question,  “What  if  you  cut  some 
tv  and  added  newspapers?”  is  popped.  The 
answer  invariably  comes  up,  “added  im¬ 
pact  on  the  potential  buyers,  increased 
gross  rating  points  and  generally  a  saving 
of  dollars  at  the  same  time.” 

Many  newspapers  have  still  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Bureau’s  on  target  tv 
Workshop  which  is  designed  to  enable 
newspaper  retail  as  well  as  national 
salesmen  to  compete  effectively  against 
the  sales  arguments  presented  by  tv 
pluggers.  The  workshop  comes  complete 
with  Bureau  Retail  Sales  Development 
V.P.,  Bill  Solch,  w'ho  in  a  six  hour  stint 
lays  bare  the  workings  and  failings  of  the 
tv  medium.  Each  sales  person  is  given  a 
manual  for  future  reference,  with  the 
necessary  definitions,  etc. 

Incidentally,  not  a  bad  way  to  pick  up 
some  strong  arguments  favoring  print 
over  tv  is  to  read  some  of  the  magazine 
trade  claims.  For  example  in  a  recent 
Xew  York  Times  advertisement.  Readers 
Digest  gave  unwitting  support  to  “Kin¬ 
solving’s  Law.”  It  said,  in  part,  .  If 
you  take  just  some  of  that  tv  money — the 
very  big  part  you’re  now  spending  to 
reach  fewer  and  fewer  new  prospects  .  .  .” 
Naturally  you  know  where  the  Digest 
suggests  the  money  be  spent.  But  it  makes 
the  point  that  in  making  a  switch  the 
advertiser  will  reach  millions  of  prospects 
who  watch  television  only  30  minutes  a 
day  in  prime  time.  Yes,  there  are  people 
like  that.  They  read  newspapers  heavily 
every  day. 

• 

Ridiculing  ads 
allowed  in  Conn. 

.Advertising  depicting  bumbling  hus¬ 
bands  and  inept  wdves  will  be  allowed  in 
Connecticut  for  at  least  another  year. 

The  State  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  to  recommit  a  proposed  bill  that 
would  have  prohibited  advertisements  ri¬ 
diculing  an  individual  because  of  his  or 
her  sex. 

The  measure  would  have  added  sex  to 
the  existing  statute  prohibiting  ridicule 
because  of  creed,  religion,  order,  denomi¬ 
nation,  nationality  or  race. 

State  Rep.  Ronald  E.  Bard,  Norwalk 
Republican,  co-chairman  of  the  committee 
to  whom  the  bill  was  returned,  says  that 
the  entire  statute  will  need  revision  in  the 
1975  legislative  session. 


Reader-oriented 
staff  needed  to 
improve  profits 

“Get  it  right  now.  When  we  write  it — 
print  it — deliver  it.”  This  was  the  theme 
of  the  speech  given  by  J.  Warren 
McClure,  vicepresident/marketing  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  to  the  Wednesday  20,000 
to  75,000  circulation  group  session  of 
ANPA  (April  24). 

McClure  presented  a  detailed  program 
for  making  better  newspapers  and 
creating  greater  sales  and  profits.  Mc¬ 
Clure  said  the  first  need  was  to  get  every¬ 
one  on  the  newspapers  customer-oriented 
and  then  to  get  new  advertising  sales  ideas 
that  benefit  the  advertisers  and  the  news¬ 
paper. 

To  bring  about  the  total  marketing  con¬ 
cept  in  newspapers  McClure  said  it  boils 
down  to  everyone  working  as  a  team  to 
“get  it  right  now — when  we  write  it — 
print  it — deliver  it.” 

McClure  listed  10  “commandments”  for 
newspaper  publishing  today.  Two  sugges¬ 
tions  pertain  to  editors:  You  shall  express 
opinions  only  on  the  editorial  or  opinion 
pages,  and  retain  news  columns  for 
presentation  of  newsworthy  items  report¬ 
ed  and  fairly  without  bias  or  favor,  and 
you  shall  eliminate  publication  of  unneces¬ 
sary  words,  irrelevancy  and  trivia. 

“If  you  truly  want  to  please  the  custom¬ 
er,  reader  or  advertiser,  so  will  your  asso¬ 
ciates.  A  company  cannot  become  custom¬ 
er-oriented  by  edict,”  McClure  summar¬ 
ized. 

$10  a  week  niiniiiiuni 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  general  manager  of 
the  International  Circulation  Managers 
.Association  warned  publishers  of  in¬ 
creased  postal  costs  if  the  postal  rate 
commission’s  lawyers  get  their  reclassifi¬ 
cation  proposals  accepted.  In  the  opinion 
of  Favor  second  class  mail  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past  if  these  new  proposals  are  put 
into  operation.  “Postage  will  be  charged 
on  a  shape  and  weight  basis,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  will  bring  the  postage  cost 
on  a  36-page  paper  to  about  11  cents  a 
copy.” 

A  recent  study  done  by  ICM.A  indicates, 
according  to  Favor,  that  unless  carriers 
can  earn  $10  a  week  or  more  the  publish¬ 
ers  can  expect  continued  turnover  and 
turmoil  in  carrier  organizations. 

Use  of  credit  cards  in  the  paid-in- 
advance  program  at  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
newspapers  w'as  explained  by  James  L. 
Dillon,  business  manager. 

Dillon  said  there  are  260,000  sub- 
.scribers  of  the  Richmond  newspapers  and 
for  the  present  62,000  are  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  goal  set  for  the  program  is 
80-85  percent  of  total  subscribers.  Benefits 
to  date,  according  to  Dillon,  are  lower 
carrier  turnonver  and  opportunity  to  build 
a  data  base  of  urban  subscribers.  He  said 
management  had  not  anticipated  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  level  of  the  paid  in  advance  pro¬ 
gram  and  could  not  process  subscriptions 
fast  enough. 
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One  picture  can  be  worth 
a  thousand  different  comparison  charts 

One  picture,  for  example,  of  one  typeface  disc  for  a  switch  this  disc  in  a  minute  for  another  16-typeface 

MARK  3  Pacesetter.  On  it  are  16  different  customer-  disc  and  get  another  256  fonts, 

selected  typefaces,  and  each  typeface  contains  1 12  This  should  clear  up  one  point  that  may  not  be 

characters.  The  MARK  3.  like  the  MARK  1  and  2.  can  clear  on  the  comparison  charts.  There  may  be  other 

hold  16  different  standard  sizing  lenses  in  the  5-  to  areas  of  misunderstanding.  Typographic  versatility. 

72-point  range.  Each  of  the  16  typefaces  can  be  Systems  compatibility.  Format  storage  capacity  in  the 

imaged  in  all  16  sizes.  That  means  256  automatically  programmable  computer.  Typeface  availability.  Com- 

intermixable  fonts  on-line  in  the  phototypesetter,  and  mon  baseline  for  all  sizes.  The  best  of  charts  cannot 

all  intermixable  on  a  common  baseline.  And  you  can  be  fully  explanatory  about  these. 

We  have  a  brochure  titled.  -WHAT  PACESETTER  PHOTOTYPE¬ 
SETTERS  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU."  It  will  give  you  more  information 
about  features  of  the  MARK  1.  2.  and  3  Pacesetters,  and  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  these  features.  Send  for  it.  It's 
yours  tor  the  asking. 

1  proton.  INC. 

I  I’ll  355  Middlesex  Avenue 

M  I  A  1  ^  Wilmington.  Mass.  01887 

Please  send  me  the  brochure. 

"WHAT  PACESETTER  PHOTOTYPESETTERS  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU" 

Name _ _  _ .  _ _ _  _ _ 

I  Title _ _ _  -  _  _ _ 

Company  Name _  _  .  _  _ 


Address. 


State 


Zip 
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Editorial  workshop 


WHAT’S  NEW 
NO.  482 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud  Dailies  hire 

25%  of  1973 


A  few  years  ago  I  came  across  the  word 
cockamamie  for  the  first  time.  The  context 
then  and  in  later  encounters  with  it  left 
little  doubt  what  it  meant,  that  is,  absurd, 
nonsensical,  and  so  I  did  not  get  around 
to  looking  it  up  right  away.  Something  led 
me  to  assume,  however,  that  it  was  im¬ 
ported  British  slang,  or  perhaps  a  revival 
of  an  archaic  term.  But  when  I  did  first 
attempt  to  find  it  in  dictionaries,  I  was 
disappointed.  My  lack  of  success  somehow 
strengthened  my  assumption  that  it  was 
new  British  slang. 

Cockamamie,  however  (sometimes  cock- 
amammy)  is  not  British  but  American 
slang.  This  information  comes  from  the 
newly  published  Barnhart  Dictionary  of 
New  English  Since  1963  (Harper  &  Row) 
by  Clarence  L.  Barnhart,  Sol  Steinmetz, 
and  Robert  K.  Barnhart.  The  book  should 
be  a  useful  addition  to  the  library  of  any 
newspaper,  since  it  is  a  compendium  not 
of  technical  terms  but  of  new  words  in 
common  use. 

1  am  willing  enough  to  accept  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  cockamamie  is  American,  be¬ 
cause  such  facts  are  easily  verified.  I  am 
less  than  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
derivation,  given  speculatively  as  “an  al¬ 
tered  form  of  decalcomania,  the  fad  or 
mania  for  using  decals.”  This  too  gave  me 
a  surprise,  however,  for  it  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  associate  the  -mania  of 
decalcomania  with  its  familiar  sense  of 
craze.  (Decalco-  comes  from  the  French 
meaning  “to  copy  by  tracing.”) 

For  one  thing,  I  would  have  thought  the 
connection  between  the  meanings  of  decal¬ 
comania  and  cockamamie  too  divergent. 
Further,  decalcomania  is  not  what  could 
be  called  a  common  expression,  as  could  be 
said  of  its  clipped  form,  decal,  but  instead 
is  a  hard  word. 

By  association  of  sounds,  I  guess,  decal 
made  me  think  of  deli,  and  sure  enough,  it 
is  included  among  the  new  words  in  this 
book.  Delicatessen  was  an  inescapable 
candidate  for  clipping,  but  I  thought  deli 
to  be  older  than  ten  years. 

This  dictionary  of  new  English,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  staffs  of  the  well-known 
Thorndike-Barnhart  school  dictionaries 
and  of  the  W orld  Book  Dictionary,  con¬ 
tains  something  over  5,000  entries  taken 
from  source  materials  printed  between 
1963  and  1972.  Why  1963  as  a  starting 
point,  you  may  ask?  The  explanation  giv¬ 
en  is  that  that  year  “marks  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  record  of  new  English,  except 
for  sporadic  examples,  in  most  general 
dictionaires  now  available  to  the  general 
public.”  (Webster  III  appeared  in  1961, 
the  Random  House  Dictionary  in  1966, 
and  American  Heritage — which  does  in¬ 
clude  cockamamie — in  1969.)  There  have, 
of  course,  been  a  number  of  new  editions 
of  the  so-called  desk  or  collegiate  dic¬ 
tionaires,  such  as  the  eighth  edition  of 
Webster’s  New  Collegiate  (1973)  and  the 
second  college  edition  of  Webster’s  New 
World,  both  of  which  also  give  cocka¬ 
mamie. 

The  usual  definitions  of  cockamamie  are 
foolish,  absurd,  nonsensical,  but  the  New 


World  gives  only  “of  poor  quality;  inferi¬ 
or.”  It  is  observable  that  both  senses  are 
in  use,  as  the  American  Heritage  recog¬ 
nizes,  though  perhaps  the  second  is  the 
more  recent. 

The  new  Barnhart  volume  is  more  ex¬ 
pansive  in  citation  of  examples  of  use 
than  many  dictionaires,  or  perhaps  than 
any.  Instead  of  giving  a  phrase  or  short 
sentence  in  w’hich  the  entry  is  used,  it 
gives  enough  of  the  context  to  afford  a 
satisfying  feel  for  the  meaning  and  per¬ 
haps  even  the  connotation.  Most  of  the 
time,  the  illustrative  quotations  are  longer 
than  the  definitiions. 

In  examining  a  book  like  this,  I  feel  a 
perverse  impulse  to  try  to  think  of  an 
expression  too  new  to  have  been  included, 
and  believe  I  succeeded  with  time-frame, 
which  I  was  unable  to  find  anywhere  else 
either.  Although  time- frame  appears  to  be 
a  favorite,  and  perhaps  the  invention,  of 
the  gobbledygook  artists  who  cannot  do 
without  point  in  time,  I  think  that,  unlike 
point  in  time,  it  has  some  utility  and  may 
survive.  Except,  of  course,  among  those 
who  fall  back  on  period. 


L.A.  Board  refuses 
liberalized  expression 

Policy  allowing  school  principals  to 
‘censor  when  necessary’  on  student  news¬ 
papers  has  been  upheld  by  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Board  of  Education. 

The  4-3  vote  on  April  22,  along  conser¬ 
vative-liberal  lines  ended  a  five-month 
controversy  in  which  the  Los  Angeles 
Journalism  Teachers  Association  had 
pressed  the  board  to  liberalize  its  present 
policy  which  gives  principals  “the  author¬ 
ity  to  censor  when  necessary.” 

The  board  rejected  a  proposal  by  one 
member  which  would  have  limited  censor¬ 
ship  by  principals  to  articles  considered 
libelous,  obscene  or  disruptive. 

These  three  standards  have  been  laid- 
down  by  courts  in  determining  whether 
school  officials  can  censor  school  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  forms  of  student  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  board  did  approve  one  rule  which 
had  been  recommended  by  legal  adviser 
Ron  Apperson  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
journalism  teachers’  objections  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  policy. 

The  rule  states  that  “student  newspa¬ 
per  articles  should  reflect  all  areas  of 
student  interest,  including  topics  about 
which  there  may  be  dissent  and  controver¬ 
sy.” 

However  the  new  policy  makes  the  stip¬ 
ulation:  “ultimate  decision”  about  the 
newspaper’s  content  is  left  up  to  the 
principals  without  restriction. 

The  journalism  teachers  have  rejected 
the  new  policy  as  unconstitutional  and 
have  vowed  to  sue  the  district  to  force 
granting  of  expanded  student  rights. 


J-school  grads 

Nearly  one  of  every  three  journalism 
school  graduates  in  1973  went  to  work  for 
a  new’spaper. 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  which  gathers 
and  reports  information  about  the  jour¬ 
nalism  job  market  each  year,  also  found 
three  of  every  four  newsroom  employes 
hired  directly  from  college  had  a  journal¬ 
ism  major  or  minor. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  graduates  report¬ 
ed  in  the  Fund’s  survey  entered  some  type 
of  media  work,  an  increase  of  4  percent 
from  1972. 

Based  on  the  survey  responses,  the 
Fund  projects  a  record  2,250  journalism 
school  graduates  were  hired  by  newspa¬ 
pers  last  year.  The  survey  actually 
counted  1,289  of  those  graduates. 

Daily  newspapers  attracted  25  percent 
of  the  graduating  class;  weeklies  attract¬ 
ed  6.4  percent. 

Public  relations  work,  which  took  12.6 
percent  of  the  class,  was  the  next  most 
popular  area  for  the  graduates. 

A  total  of  238,  or  5.9  percent  of  the 
graduates  reported  to  the  Fund  were  mi¬ 
nority  students.  Bachelor’s  degrees  in 
journalism  were  awarded  to  179  minority 
students;  59  received  graduate  degrees. 

More  than  9  percent  continued  their 
education  in  graduate  school,  a  slight  rise 
from  1972. 

More  men  hired 

Men  continue  to  outnumber  women 
journalism  graduates  by  about  3  to  2,  al¬ 
though  the  percentage  of  women  graduates 
increased  from  1972. 

The  Newspaper  Fund  survey  accounted 
for  4,032  journalism  graduates  or  37.4 
percent  of  the  total.  Research  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Paul  Peterson  of  Ohio  State  Universi¬ 
ty  documents  10,793  graduates  from 
schools  and  departments  of  journalism  in 
1973. 

This  survey  is  the  Newspaper  Fund’s 
10th  annual  accounting  of  the  nation’s 
journalism  graduates.  The  1973  survey 
included  reports  from  117  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism. 

More  than  65  percent  of  those  who  were 
graduated  from  college  last  year  had 
starting  newsroom  salaries  of  between 
$121-$150  per  week  on  daily  newspapers. 
The  median  starting  salary  range  was 
$131-$140. 

Research  by  the  Newspaper  Fund 
showed  that  over  15  percent  of  the  1973 
college  graduates  had  starting  salaries  of 
between  $150-$170  per  week. 

Nearly  10  percent  of  the  “new  hires” 
began  their  newspaper  careers  at  $171  or 
more  per  week.  About  10  percent  earned 
$120  or  less  in  their  first  daily  newspaper 
job. 

The  Fund  received  a  50  percent  re¬ 
sponse  from  its  survey  of  newspapers 
known  to  have  hired  at  least  one  college 
graduate  during  1973. 
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What  is 
Unique  about 
RYCOLINE  Blankets?? 


RYCOLINE  blankets  have  good  compressible  features, 
good  release,  good  print  quality,  and  are 

EASY  TO  WASH 

Come  to  RYCOLINE  BOOTH  NO.  1301  at  ANPA  show 
and  also  see  new  blanket  lock  up  or  write  to 

RYCOLINE  SOLVENT  AND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

5540  N.  NORTHWEST  HWY.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60630 
312-775-6755 


This  show  will  also  have  the  first  showing  of  the  new 

RYCO  Blanket  Grange 

This  gauge  allows  the  pressman  to  quickly  gauge 
blankets  on  the  press  with  a  minimum  of  time.  See 
us  or  write  for  details  to 


RYCO  GRAPHIC  MANUFACTURING  CO 

5540  N.  NORTHWEST  HWY.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60630 
312-775-3015 


ANPA  manual  tells  how 
to  break-in  new  reporter 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

What  do  you  do  with  your  new  employ¬ 
ee  besides  show  him  the  the  typewriter 
and  tell  him,  “Get  to  work?” 

Well,  John  L.  Dougherty,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gannett  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Newspapers,  received  a  plaque  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  of  the  ANPA  Convention  from 
Joe  D.  Smith,  J.,  publisher  of  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  (La.)  Town  Talk,  for  answering  this 
question. 

It’s  in  the  form  of  a  201-page  looseleaf 
guide  pictured  on  Dougherty’s  plaque 
called  “LEARNING  IN  THE  NEWS¬ 
ROOM  :  A  Manual  for  Supervisors.” 

Compiled  by  Dougherty,  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Foundation. 

To  date,  600  copies  have  been  sold  at 
$20  each,  said  Smith,  the  Foundation 
chairman. 

And  Stewart  R.  Macdonald,  executive 
director  of  the  ANPA  Foundation,  said  he 
thinks  more  newspapers  should  take  an 
interest  in  securing  it  from  the  Reston, 
Va.,  office.  “It  fills  a  training  gap.  For 
most  newspapers,  systematic  foi-mal  train¬ 
ing  is  a  stranger  to  the  newsroom,”  said 
Macdonald. 

It  has  sections  on  “What  every  young 
reporter  always  wanted  to  know  but  was 
afraid  to  ask,”  a  typical  intern  schedule, 
“What  to  do  those  first  three  weeks,”  tips 
on  obits  and  beat  reporting. 

An  amusing  article  is  “The  Country- 
Boy  Approach  to  News,”  written  by  Sam 
Blackman,  retired  general  news  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Leans  on  AP  and  Cannell 

Dougherty  leans  heavily  on  the  AP — he 
is  chairman  of  the  Journalism  Education 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association — and  Gannett 
people  for  his  sources  of  information  in 
the  manual. 

He  draws  on  Desmond  Stone,  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle's  edi¬ 
torial  page,  and  Mary  Anne  Pikrone,  a 
Times-Union  reporter  said  to  “specialize 
in  sensitive  depth  interviews,”  to  give  aids 
on  what  to  do  when  you  are  to  interview 
someone. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  what  you’re 
wondering,”  Ms.  Pikrone  suggests.  She  al¬ 
ways  ends  up  asking  questions,  “How  does 
it  feel  .  .  .  what  was  your  reaction  .  .  .”  to 
what  happened.  “Conducting  an  inter¬ 
view,”  she  says,  “is  like  drawing  a  fragile 
circle.  At  any  point  if  the  thin  line  is 
disrupted,  it’s  hard  to  get  back  on  the 
track.” 

Stone  would  say  to  a  reporter,  “Make 
yourself  a  part  of  the  furniture;  make 
yourself  simply  a  channel  for  the  person’s 
thoughts.”  But  Pikrone  thinks  it  should  be 
a  “give  and  take.”  Both  stress  doing  your 
“homework”  on  the  person  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed. 

Then  another  helpful  section  would  be 
the  one  on  depth  reporting,  and  contribu¬ 


tors  here  are  Stone,  Clifford  Smith, 
Times-Union  reporter  said  to  have  an 
extensive  record  of  depth  series,  and  Jules 
Loh,  of  AP  Newsfeatures. 

‘Worry  your  material' 

One  of  Stone’s  thirteen  steps  to  depth 
reporting  is,  “Worry  your  material  like  a 
dog  with  a  rat.  Shuffle  it,  shake  it,  squeeze 
it,  love  it  and  hate  it.” 

In  doing  a  series.  Smith  said  the 
hardest  part  is  “stopping  .  .  .  This  is 
harder  for  me  than  starting.  You  have 
collected  so  much  information,  and  you 
discover  that  a  good  part  of  it  won’t  fit 
into  any  particular  piece.  If  you’ve  done 
your  organization  properly,  however,  the 
not-so-relevant  stuff  will  be  separated 
from  the  meat.  It  should  become  obvious 
what  can  be  left  out,  especially  when  you 
discover  you  have  five  stories  of  five  pages 
each.” 

In  telling  “How  I  Write  the  Depth 
Story,”  Loh  injects  some  revealing  do’s 
and  don’ts.  Typical  of  his  hints:  “I  read 
over  my  distilled  notes  for  hours,  days, 
redistilling.  I  cross  off  some  items  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  story  become  more  rec¬ 
ognizable.  Other  items  I  identify  with  pri¬ 
ority  marks — a  checkmark,  say,  for  some¬ 
thing  significant,  and  an  X  for  something 
goddam  significant,  and  X  with  a  ring 
around  it  for  something  damn  goddam 
significant,  and  so  on  . . . 

“The  first  five  grafs  lay  out  in  broad 
strokes  what  the  story  is  generally  about: 
Something  has  gone  wrong  in  a  city’s 
sincere  efforts  to  erase  problems  that  led 
in  the  past  to  riot,  and  the  city  is  in 
trouble  again.  How  much  trouble?  We 
only  hint,  but  with  specifics:  poisonous 
phone  calls,  mutual  threats  .  .  .  No  flowing 
generalities,  but  another  specific:  An 
influx  of  Negroes  attracted  by  the  city’s 
attitude  and  prosperity.  Nice  irony  .  . 

The  manual  starts  with  the  basics  and 
ends  up  with  the  more  difficult  tasks  to  be 
tackled  by  the  reporter.  The  pink  papers 
in  the  book  are  memos,  the  yellow  are  tips 
for  the  editors  and  the  white  ones  can  be 
duplicated,  said  Dougherty. 

In  a  section  meant  to  insure  reporter- 
citydesk  cooperation,  14  statements  are 
given  on  what  the  reporter  has  every 
right  to  expect  the  city  desk  to  do.  These 
include  such  things  as  “Make  assignments 
crystal  clear  and  sufficiently  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  that  the  reporter  has  adequate 
time  in  which  to  do  his  best  work.”  And 
the  city  desk,  it  is  said,  has  every  right  to 
expect  the  reporter  to  “Be  absolutely  and 
unassailably  accurate  at  all  times;  read 
the  paper  thoroughly  every  day.”  After  20 
do’s  and  don’ts,  it’s  suggested  to  the  re¬ 
porter:  “Resign,  if  you  don’t  like  the 
newspaper  and  have  failed  to  reform  it.” 

Another  contributor  is  H.  L.  (Steve) 
Stevenson,  editor  and  vicepresident  of 
United  Press  International,  who  quotes 


people  like  Grant  Dillman,  general  man¬ 
ager,  (“good  reporters  don’t  settle  for 
the  press  release”)  Paul  Allerup,  news- 
features  editor,  (“inform  ...  as  fully 
as  possible  on  the  subject”)  Stanton  Ber- 
ens.  New’  England  news  editor,  (“Report 
the  story  in  terms  of  people”)  Wilbur 
Landrey,  foreign  editor  (“Do  not  be  lured 
into  becoming  part  of  whatever  establish¬ 
ment  you  are  reporting  .  .  .”)  and  the  late 
Frederick  Othman  of  UPI  (“If  a  girl 
looks  like  Lana  Turner  that  means  plen- 

es  ty-”) 

.According  to  Larry  .Allison,  managing 
editor  of. the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent-Press-Telegram,  “The  objective 
of  a  beginning  newspaper  writer,  or  a 
th  seasoned  one  for  that  matter,  is  to  write 
a  news  well  and  leave  it  to  others  to  decide 
ze  whether  it  is  literature.  The  means  is  to 
do  as  Alistair  Cooke  implied :  ‘Observe  the 
he  subject  carefully,  be  sensitive  to  the  im- 
is  plications  of  the  material,  and  communi- 

ve  cate  clearly.’  ” 

^  Foundalion’s  other  projects 

At  the  ANPA  Convention,  other  proj- 
ects  of  the  Foundation  were  evident,  in- 
eluding  its  work  in  education  of  newspa- 
per  journalists,  free  press  understanding 
and  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  pro- 
gram.  Information  on  the  Foundation 
graced  the  press  headquarters  at  the  Wal- 
'th  dorf-Astoria,  including  a  bound  volume 
o’s  available  called  PROCEEDINGS:  Edu- 

cation  for  Newspaper  Journalists  in  the 
Seventies  and  Beyond,  a  report  from  last 
fall  to  be  used  in  upcoming  journalism 
sc*  seminars  sponsored  by  the  Foundation. 

^>*  Another  paper  is  called  “Judicial  Re- 
'®*  straints  on  the  Press,”  by  Donald  M.  Gin¬ 
a’S  more,  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  the  ANP.A  Foundation. 

The  ANPA  Foundation  library  at 
Reston  is  a  primary  source  for  the  public 
to  the  American  press.  Last  year  the  li- 
y  ®  brary  distributed  29,000  booklets,  reprints 
and  other  materials  on  the  press  to  teach- 
ers,  students,  newspapermen  and  the  pub- 
lie,  it  was  released  in  the  Foundation’s 
annual  report  at  the  convention.  It  houses 
more  than  4,000  books  and  periodicals  on 
all  aspects  of  the  newspaper  business, 
y’s 

•  Appealed  for  more  $$$ 

ind 

be  Following  a  promotion  film  on  the 
ers  Foundation  at  the  convention’s  closing 
ips  session,  Joe  Smith  appealed  for  more  mon- 
be  ey  to  the  Foundation.  “Some  of  you  have 
not  given  anything  to  the  foundation. 
Maybe  that’s  our  fault,  but  we’ll  come 
are  running  to  your  office  for  a  contribution.” 

In  1973,  16  additional  newspapers  pledged 
ese  support. 

nts  Smith,  in  his  second  year  as  chairman 
ad-  of  the  Foundation  and  just  elected 

ate  vicechairman  of  .ANP.A,  said,  “We  had  an 
tnd  objective  to  raise  $10  million  for  the 

t  to  Foundation.  So  far  we’re  in  the  excess  of 

and  $6  million.  We  invest  and  use  the  income 
ead  from  the  interest  which  has  been  built  to 
.  20  $300,000  a  year.  But  we’d  like  to  get  it  up 

re-  so  we  have  more  to  spend, 
the  “The  Foundation  is  a  valuable  program 
it.”  because  it  provides  a  service  newspapers 
ve)  can’t  provide  separately.  We’re  trying  to 
of 

)tes  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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WhatdoXeroK 
and  Coke 

havein  . 
common? 


A  great  name. 

But  that’s  only  part  of  the  answer. 

In  both  cases,  those  great  names  are 
also  great  trademarks. 

And  great  trademarks  are  as  valuable 
to  you  as  they  are  to  the  companies  that 
own  them. 

That’s  because  they  ensure  that 
when  you  ask  for  something,  you  get 
what  you  ask  for. 

The  Xerox  trademark  identifies  a 
range  of  products. 


So  it  should  always  be  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  one  to  which  it  refers— 
“Xerox  copier,”  “Xerox  computer”  or 
“Xerox  textbook’.’ 

Whether  you  want  a  certain  soft 
drink  or  a  certain  copier,  you  want  to 
be  sure  that  what  you  get  is  the 
real  thing. 

XEROX 


XEROX  IS  a  registered  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 
COKE  b  a  registered  trademark  of  THE  COCA*COL  A  CC^tf  ANY. 


ANPA  Foundation 

(Continued  from  page  84) 

make  better  journalists,  better  readers 
and  improve  public  understanding  of  what 
a  free  press  is  all  about.  .And  we’re  non- 
j)rofit,”  said  Smith. 

Smith  added,  “We  can  have  the  best 
possible  product,  but  if  we  don’t  have  the 
readers  who  can  read  it  intelligently,  our 
talents  are  being  wasted.  To  have  the 
press  inform  the  public  you  have  to  have 
good  readers.  That’s  why  the  Foundation 
is  trying  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  chil¬ 
dren  on  up  to  read.’’  It’s  concentrating  on 
the  junior  high  level,  but  has  adult  pro¬ 
grams  also. 

“We  want  to  stimulate  the  daily  habit 
of  newspaper  reading  to  give  them  a  slice 
of  life  and  relevance,”  said  Smith,  who 
told  how  the  Foundation  is  working  with 
the  Educational  Testing  Service,  think 
tanks  of  .American  education  who  are  de¬ 
termining  how  newspa()ers  can  best  be 
used. 

Smith  said  21  percent  of  .Americans  can¬ 
not  adequately  read  simple  reading  mate¬ 
rial,  (pioting  a  Harris  poll.  Others  say  it’s 
higher,  said  Macdonald. 

Scniinur  on  jii>lice 

The  I'oundation’s  first  seminar  in  the 
fall  will  be  for  reporters  in  background¬ 
ing  the  news,  to  be  held  at  a  Midwestern 
university,  said  Macdonald.  The  topic  will 
lie  on  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

He  said  the  Foundation  just  finished  a 
seminar  in  Chicago  for  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  to  show  them  changes  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  with  the  use  of  electronics. 

The  Foundation  is  also  going  into  the 
journalism  schools  to  teach  about  newspa¬ 
per  economics,  a  topic  which  hasn’t  been 
touched  upon  much,  said  Macdonald.  The 
task  force  of  this  project  is  to  be  headed 
by  Franklin  Schurz,  publisher  of  the 
South  fiend  (Ind.)  Trihnne. 

.AKso  sponsored  by  the  Foundation  this 
year  will  be  a  task  force  which  will  ask 
questions  like  “What  does  a  journalist  do? 
What  are  the  <|ualities  of  mind  and  heart 
needed  to  be  a  competent  journalist? 
What  are  the  implications  of  that  for  the 
journalism  school  curiiculum?”  This  one 
will  be  chaired  by  Dr.  Paul  Di  essel,  assist¬ 
ant  provost  of  Michigan  State  University, 
this  summer. 

•At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Reading  .Association  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  May  2,  the  Foundation  took  an 
active  part  in  a  discussion  on  newspaper 
reading,  said  Macdonald. 

Other  Foundation  programs  are  the  mi¬ 
nority  journalism  scholarship  program,  a 
series  on  .Vpfc.s  Research  for  lietter 
Newspapers  edited  by  the  director  of  the 
-ANP.A  News  Research  Center,  Dr.  Galen 
Rarick  of  Ohio  State  University,  and  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Center,  newly  or¬ 
ganized  under  Dwight  Sargent.  The 
Foundation  has  given  $20,000  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  help  raise  respect  for  newspapers. 
•A  Gallup  poll  recently  .showed  that  58 
percent  of  the  public  has  only  “some”  or 
“little”  respect  for  newspapers. 

Then  it  was  the  Foundation  which  put 
out  “Your  Future  in  Daily  Newspapers,” 
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a  booklet  publishing  effort  in  which  The 
Newspaper  Fund  and  the  Dow-Jones 
newspaper  foundation  also  cooperated. 

.Also  becau.se  of  the  Foundation’s  work, 
77  universities  now  conduct  credit  courses 
on  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  for 
teachers.  The  Foundation  devised  a  News¬ 
paper  Test  which  measures  reading  abili¬ 
ty  of  typical  newspaper  articles  by  junior 
and  senior  high  .school  .student.s.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  give  newspai)er  publishers  and 
educators  .some  idea  of  whether  their 
newspaper  school  programs  are  accom¬ 
plishing  anything. 

Newspapers  in  Houston  and  Miami  ad¬ 
ministered  the  test  to  students  in  their 
areas.  Results  confirm  earlier  findings  by 
the  Foundation  that  student.s  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  in.struction  in  reading 
newspapers  score  significantly  higher  on 
the  te.st  than  those  without  instruction, 
said  Macdonald. 

• 

Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Glenn 
ad  agencies  in  merger 

The  merger  of  Bozell  &  .lacobs,  Inc.  and 
Glenn  .Advertising,  Inc.,  headquartered  in 
Dallas,  was  announced  by  Charles  1).  Fee¬ 
bler,  Jr.,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Bozell  <Sr  Jacobs,  Inc.  The  com¬ 
bined  operations  will  bill  more  than  $100 
million  annually  and  will  rank  24th  in  size 
in  the  United  States,  26th  worldwide.  In 
197.‘I,  Glenn,  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
agencies  in  the  Southwest,  had  billings  of 
almost  $32  million.  Bozell  &  Jacobs’  bill¬ 
ings  were  $69  million. 

Under  terms  of  the  merger,  ,1.  Liener 
Temerlin,  currently  president  of  Glenn, 
will  become  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Glenn,  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.  op¬ 
erating  in  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  San  -An¬ 
tonio,  Houston,  Oklahoma  City,  San  Fran- 
ci.sco,  Monterey,  Mexico,  Hong  Kong  and 
Manila. 

Charles  1).  Feebler,  Jr.  will  continue  as 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Bozell  <Sr  Jacobs,  Inc.  headciuartered  in 
New  York,  with  offices  in  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Omaha,  Atlanta,  Newark,  Racine 
and  Fhoenix.  In  addition,  B&J  has  offices 
in  Toronto  and  Montreal  through  its  own¬ 
ership  position  in  Freeman,  Milne  Bozell 
&:  Jacobs  of  Canada. 

Under  the  agreement  for  an  unspecified 
amount,  R.B.  Croswell  will  continue  at 
CMS&Z  in  an  advisory  capacity  until 
H)78.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  agen¬ 
cy.  R.H.  Schubert,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident,  and  R.F.  Zirbel,  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident,  will  continue  in  the  same  positions. 

• 

Best  cities  profiled 

•A  four-part  series  to  be  released  in 
mid-May  by  Newspaper  Enterprise  -Asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  News  Focus  special  will 
present  “The  Be.st  -American  City”,  a  com¬ 
posite  of  the  most  effective  and  innovative 
programs  in  middle-sized  cities.  Local  re¬ 
porters  profile  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
police  department,  Kalamazoo  housing  and 
planning  policies,  progressive  community 
-services  in  Berkeley,  California  and  the 
Minneapolis  school  system. 

ED 


Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
wins  ‘best  looking’  prize 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  and  Montreal 
Le  Devoir  were  named  top  winners  in  this 
year’s  John  A.  MacLaren  Awards  for 
best  looking  Canadian  daily  newspapers. 

It  was  the  third  consecutive  year  that 
the  Globe  and  Mail  won  the  award. 

The  awards  were  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Fubli.shers  -Association  CDNF.A. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  received  the  top 
award  for  over-all  excellence  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  group  over  50,000  and  Le  Devoir 
the  top  award  in  the  circulation  group 
under  50,000. 

The  winners  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  typography,  layout  and  makeup  in  the 
editions  of  last  Nov,  23.  Entries  were 
received  from  most  of  the  more-than-100 
daily  newspapers  in  Canada. 

-Awards  were  also  made  for  the  best 
individual  pages. 

In  the  over-50,000-class,  hest-page 
awards  were  made  to:  Montreal  Star, 
front  page;  the  Globe  and  Mail,  editorial 
page;  Toronto  Star,  sports  page;  Hamil¬ 
ton  Spectator,  women’s  page;  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  financial  page. 

In  the  under-50,000  group:  Montreal  Le 
Devoir,  front  page;  Calgary  Albertan,  ed¬ 
itorial  page;  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix, 
sports  page;  Grande  Prairie  (-Alta.)  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune,  best  women’s  page;  Saska¬ 
toon  Star-Fhoenix,  best  financial  page. 

The  awards,  established  in  1962,  are 
named  for  the  founder  of  the  MacLaren 
-Advertising  Ltd.,  who  died  in  1955.  They 
are  spon.sored  by  the  company  and  were 
announced  at  the  CDNFA  meeting  by 
John  C.  Farkin,  chairman  of  the  trustees 
of  the  competition. 

Judges  for  the  competition  were:  Mme. 
.Andree  Faradis,  editor  of  Vie  des  -Arts,  a 
Montreal  literary  review;  Doris  .Ander¬ 
son,  editor.  Chatelaine  Magazine;  Dr. 
John  Francis  Leddy,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Windsor,  and  Noah  Torno  of 
Toronto,  prominent  in  cultural  activities. 

• 

Open  utility  meetings 
voted  by  PUC  members 

The  public  probably  will  be  able  to  at¬ 
tend  future  decision-making  sessions  of 
the  California  Fublic  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion,  even  though  the  meetings  have  been 
in  secret  for  60  years. 

Bowing  to  pressure  from  legislators  and 
adverse  publicity,  three  of  five  FUC  mem¬ 
bers  said  they  will  vote  to  open  an  upcom¬ 
ing  meeting,  although  they  indicated  a 
lack  of  concern  over  the  issue. 

-A  previous  session  was  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  after  San  Francisco  Examiner  report¬ 
er  H.  L.  Revenaugh  had  been  arrested 
when  he  refused  to  leave  a  closed  meet¬ 
ing.  -About  100  persons  attended  the  open 
session. 

“I  could  care  less  whether  these  meet¬ 
ings  are  open,  or  if  people  want  to  come 
even  into  my  front  room  and  sit  down.  I 
don’t  care,”  said  FUC  president  Vernon 
L.  Sturgeon.  “I  personally  think  this  is  a 
phony  issue.” 
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YouVe  read  the 
headlines  about 
oU  company  profits. 
Now  read  idim  th^ 
mean  to  you. 


Are  improved  profits  for  oil  companies  good  or  bad 
for  you  as  a  consumer? 

Most  people  would  say  "bad"  without  thinking  even 
once  about  it.  And  some  might  add  a  few  other  words! 

But  it  really  isn't  that  simple. 

The  "good"  part  is  that  profits  are  the  key  to  opening 
up  more  energy  sources. 

For  years,  Americans  have  been  using  petroleum 
fuels  faster  than  the  industry  has  been  able  to  find 
and  produce  oil  and  gas  in  this  country.  And  despite 
on-going  conservation  efforts — which  are  essential — 
energy  demand  in  the  U.S.  continues  to  grow. 


Needed  Air  Enany 


To  catch  up  and  keep  up,  U.S.  oil  companies  will 
hove  to  find  and  produce  twice  as  much  oil  and  gas 
in  the  next  15  years  as  they  did  in  the  past  15. 

Needed:  half  a  trillion. 

To  do  this,  the  petroleum  companies'  finan¬ 
cial  needs  in  the  United  States  alone  will  top 
half  a  trillion  dollars— that's  $500,000,000,000! 

Profits  are  the  key  to  raising  this  capital.  All  through 
the  1960s  and  up  until  1973,  oil  company  earnings  were 
for  below  the  level  required  to  finance  needed  explor¬ 
ation,  drilling  and  refinery  construction.  In  1973,  oil 
company  earnings  improved. 

And,  as  you  doubtless  have  heard,  the  improvement 
has  continued  in  the  early  months  of  1974.  A  large  part 
of  this  improvement  has  been  because  of  earnings  out¬ 
side  the  United  States. 

Profits— about  2(  per  gallon. 

Oil  company  profits  on  gasoline  in  the  U.S.  in  1973 
averaged  about  20  per  gallon — a  fact  which  surprises 
most  people.  By  contrast,  state  and  federal  taxes  on 
gasoline  range  from  90  to  140  per  gallon. 


Now,  where  do  the  oil  company  profits  go? 

A  portion  must  be  paid  to  shareholders  as  dividends, 
in  return  for  the  use  of  their  money.  The  rest — usually 
more  than  half — goes  right  back  into  the  business.  It's 
used  to  find  new  oil  and  gas  and  to  help  finance  re¬ 
fineries  and  other  facilities  to  get  energy  to  you. 

Petroleum  industry  expansion  needs  are  far  too 
great,  however,  to  be  met  solely  from  profits — even 
when  they're  good. 

For  example,  over  the  past  5  years,  oil  com¬ 
panies  have  spent  $5  for  expansion  for  every 
$3  earned  in  profits. 

This  means  that  companies  must  attract  vast  sums 
of  money  from  outside  the  industry.  And  lenders  and 
investors  understandably  demand  the  prospect  of 
good  earnings — particularly  in  high-risk  ventures  such 
as  oil  and  natural  gas  exploration. 

Profit:  key  to  more  energy. 

When  profits  decline,  less  money  is  avail¬ 
able  for  exploration  and  expansion  of  en¬ 
ergy  facilities.  When  profits  increase,  capital 
spending  also  increases.  New  investment 
rises  and  falls  with  the  industry's  financial 
performance. 

Why  is  all  this  important  to  you  as  a  consumer 
of  energy? 

Because  the  security  of  your  future  supply  of  gaso¬ 
line,  heating  oil,  natural  gas  and  other  forms  of  energy 
quite  literally  hangs  in  the  balance. 

There's  a  lot  more  to  oil  company  profits  than  catch- 
phrases  and  headlines — much  more  than  we've  been 
able  to  present  here. 

Full  profit  story:  write  for  it 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more 
about  petroleum  profits,  we'll 
send  you  a  copy  of  a  recent  study 
analyzing  oil  company  profits, 

"The  Profit  Situation;  A  Special 
Petroleum  Report,"  published  by 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Write:  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  K, 
1801  K  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


American  Petroleum  Institute 


Robkrt  Mann,  a  former  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
former  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald — named  acting  director  of 
Southern  Methodist  University’s  journal¬ 
ism  department. 

4:  ♦  * 

William  R.  DuPrikst,  37,  former  re¬ 
porter,  copy  editor  and  bureau  chief  with 
the  Miami  Herald — named  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  David  Pearson  Associates,  re¬ 
sort  community  consultants. 

*  ♦  * 

Michael  A.  Grandstaef,  32,  previously 
composing  room  foreman  at  the  Wheeling 
(W.Va.)  Intelligencer — to  the  Peekskill 
(N.Y.)  Star  as  production  manager.  Roth 
are  owned  by  Ogden  Newspapers. 

*  * 

Jeremy  D.  Sprague,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  media  for  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  N.Y. — to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lation  as  marketing  consultant  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  with  primary  responsibilities 
for  the  development  of  ABC  Newspaper 
Audience  Research  Data  Rank  Services. 

♦  *  * 

Phil  Bladine,  publisher  of  the  Mc¬ 
Minnville  (Ore.)  News-Register  and  Mil- 
ivaukie  Review — announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
First  Congressional  District  seat. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Sam  F'ogg— appointed  sports  editor  of 
United  Press  International’s  Mid-Atlantic 
Region  with  hq  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
transfers  from  the  national  news  desk  in 
UPI’s  Washington  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Guy  Carter,  service  manager  since  1973 
— promoted  to  city  circulation  manager  for 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Neil'S  and  Birmingham 
Post-Herald,  filling  the  position  of  the  late 
J.  C.  Rockett.  Mrs.  Mary  Putman,  as¬ 
sistant  service  manager — takes  over  as 
circulation  service  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gerard  E.  Sherry,  editor-manager  of 
San  Francisco  Monitor,  received  the  top 
award  as  “Outstanding  Catholic  Journal¬ 
ist  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
1974.’’  He  formerly  edited  the  Morgan- 
toivn  (W.Va.)  Dominion  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  H.  Oat,  since  1965  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant — promoted  to  purchasing 
manager. 

*  it  it 

Orren  B.  Robbins,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Plattsburgh  (N.Y.)  Press-Re- 
jiublican,  has  been  named  general  manager 
of  the  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Stand¬ 
ard-Times. 
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Writer  likes 
writing  a  column 
for  the  birds 

This  is  w'hat  Stewart  E.  Huffman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic,  had 
to  say  about  Hellen  Ochs,  Bird  Lady 
columnist  for  the  Week  Ender  section  of 
the  Republic: 

“She  has  played  hostess  to  a  lion  in  her 
home.  She  has  nursed  hundreds  of  birds 
back  to  health  and  been  ‘inn  keeper’  for  a 
night  to  hundreds  more. 

“And  if  you  look  in  her  kitchen  freezer, 
you’re  as  likely  as  not  to  find  the  perfectly 
preserved  body  of  a  bird  she  couldn’t 
save — stored  there  until  she  can  ship  it  to 
a  university  friend  for  study.” 

Huffman  tagged  Mrs.  Ochs  as  “The 
Bird  Lady”  when  she  began  five  years  ago 
writing  her  feature  column  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  former  editor,  Robet  J.  Mar¬ 
shall.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  features  in  the  newspaper. 

She  receives  about  100  calls  a  month 
from  readers  reporting  birds  they  have 
seen  or  asking  advice  about  injured  birds 
or  other  problems.  Their  names  and  their 
reports  form  a  part  of  the  column  each 
week. 

She  also  receives  letters  from  her  read¬ 
ers,  including  one  from  Boyd  Gill,  Frank¬ 
lin  resident  and  Indiana  bureau  manager 
for  United  Press  International,  who  later 
used  his  letter  on  the  UPI  wire. 

Her  readers  asked  her  to  start  a  bird 
club,  and  she  did.  They  named  it  after 
her. 

In  the  meantime,  she  has  become  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Musctatuck  Wildlife  Photog¬ 
raphy  club  with  members  in  three  coun¬ 
tries  and  is  learning  to  develop  and  print 
wildlife  pictures  as  well  as  to  take 
them. 

She  and  her  husband,  Charles,  live  on  a 
35-acre  wildlife  sanctuary  west  of  Colum¬ 
bus  on  Georgetown  Road  where  they  have 
planted  thousands  of  trees  to  reclaim  the 
area  so  birds  and  small  animals  have  a 
“place  of  their  own.” 

They  lived  in  Tennessee  for  a  while 
between  homes  in  Vernon  and  Jennings 
county  where  they  stilll  have  ties.  Then 
they  moved  to  Harrison  Lakes,  west  of 
Columbus,  and  to  their  present  home  in 
what  Bird  Lady  calls  “The  Valley”  on 
Georgetown  Road  about  five  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Ochs  says  she  cannot  remember  a 
time  when  she  did  not  want  to  write. 

She  did  her  first  newspaper  column.  In 
Old  Vernon,  in  1956.  That  column  for  the 
North  Vernon  newspapers  told  the  history 
of  Vernon  and  Jennings  county.  Then  she 
wrote  “Men  of  Their  Times”  about  the 
county’s  early  settlers. 

After  moving  to  the  Columbus  area  she 
wrote  “Lifetime  of  Living,”  a  column 
about  senior  citizens,  for  the  Evening  Re¬ 
publican,  former  name  of  the  Republic. 


Hellen  Ochs 


The  Bird  Lady  also  paints  wildlife  pic¬ 
tures  and  does  sketches. 

She  does  research  on  bird  feeding  and 
feeders  for  the  Griggsville  (Ill.)  Wild 
Bird  Society. 

She  has  participated  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  project  to  study  the  migration 
of  Monarch  butterflies  and  was  awarded  a 
prize  by  Scripps-Howard  in  the  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman  competition  in  writings 
about  conservation  topics. 

She  is  the  first  woman  member  of  the 
Hoosier  Outdoor  Writers  club,  and  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Indiana  University  Writ¬ 
er’s  conference. 

And  when  she  isn’t  writing  about  birds 
or  preserving  wildlife,  she  makes  a  mean 
brew  of  persimmon  wine,  letting  nothing 
be  w'asted. 

• 

Ad  Bureau  of  Canada 
elects  new  officers 

Earle  B.  Richards  of  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  of  Canada  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

First  vice-chairman  is  Ralph  Costello, 
Saint  John  Telegraph-Journal,  and  second 
vice-chairman  is  Guy  Pepin,  Montreal  Le 
Presse. 

The  bureau,  founded  last  year,  special¬ 
izes  in  selling  the  role  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  as  an  effective  advertising  medium. 
It  has  65  newspaper  members. 

Margaret  Hamilton  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  is  chairman  of  the  bureau’s  budget 
committee  and  John  Toogood.  Vancouver 
Sun,  is  chairman  of  the  sales  advisory 
committee. 
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in  the  news 


iioss  Munro  heads 
1  he  Canadian  Press 

Koss  Munro,  publisher  of  the  Edmonton 
JoKf-riul  and  a  former  reporter  for  The 
^'anadian  Press,  was  elected  president 
Tuesday  (April  30)  of  the  national  news 
co-operative. 

The  (KJ-year-old  executive,  a  top  battle 
correspondent  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  later  a  foreign  correspondent 
and  Ottawa  political  writer,  succeeded  Ga¬ 
briel  Gilbert,  former  president  of  Quebec 
Le  Soleil, 

Gilbert,  CP  president  for  two  years, 
oecame  honorary  president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

K.  S.  Malone  of  Toronto,  president  of 
FP  Publications  and  representing  the 
'iVinnipeg  Free  Presn  on  the  CP  board  of 
directors,  was  elected  vice-president. 

Other  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  are  Ralph  Costello,  Saint  John 
Telegraph-Journal:  St.  Clair  McCabe,  To¬ 
ronto.  representing  Moose  Jaiv  Times- 
Herald  and  Jacques  G.  Francoeur,  new 
publisher  of  Le  Soleil. 

Canadian  Press  during  the  past  year 
received  eight  new  members  to  raise  its 
membership  total  to  110,  largest  since 
15^19. 

Canadian  publishers 
elect  Michael  Davies 

Michael  L.  Davies,  publisher  of  King¬ 
ston  Whig-Standard,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  CDNP.A  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Thursday  (May  2). 

He  succeeds  John  D.  Muir,  publisher  of 
Hamilton  Spectator,  who  remains  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

Jacques  G.  Francoeur,  publisher  of  Que¬ 
bec  Le  Soleil,  was  chosen  president-elect 
and  will  become  head  of  the  association  of 
85  newspapers  next  year. 

L.  D.  Whitehead,  publisher  of  Brandon 
Sun,  was  elected  vicepresident,  and 
Preston  W.  Balmer,  vicepresident  of  .Ar¬ 
madale  Co.  and  representing  Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix,  was  chosen  treasurer. 

• 

E.  Barrktt  Prettyman,  Jr.,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  lawyer  who  was  law  clerk  to  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justices  Robert  H.  Jackson, 
Felix  Frankfurter  and  John  M.  Harlan, 
has  l>een  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Washington  Journalism  Center. 
ri*ettyman  has  also  been  a  reporter  for 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  A.  Lastelic,  44,  who  has  been 
assistant  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  is  the  new 
bureau  chief,  succeeding  John  R.  Cauley, 
who  retired  this  week  after  10  years  in 
the  post. 

>i>  «  * 

Gene  Coker  has  joined  the  Fontana 
(Calif.)  Herald-\ews,  a  Buckner  News 
.Alliance  newspaper,  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  He  formerly  served  in  that  capacity 


with  the  Concord  (Calif.)  Transcript  of 
East  Bay  Newspapers,  Inc. 

*  * 

Colonel  Jack  D.  Tippit,  creator  of  the 
syndicated  cartoon  panel  “Amy”,  has  been 
named  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  of  the 
Year  for  Headquarters  Command,  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

♦  *  » 

Burt  Hokfman  has  been  named  editor 
of  National  Journal  Reports,  the  weekly 
Washington  magazine  that  specializes  in 
investigative  reporting  of  federal  policy. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Journal  as  managing 
editor  in  January  1973,  Hoffman  w’as  press 
secretary  to  Sargent  Shriver  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Vice  Presidency  and  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

*  *  « 

Dean  Warren  K.  Agee  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  School  of  Journalism  is 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Accrediting  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism.  He  succeeds  Neale 
COPPLE,  director  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  School  of  Journalism.  Dean  Ed¬ 
ward  Bassett  of  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  School  of  Journalism  was  named  vice- 
president,  and  Baskett  Mosse,  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  was  re-elected  executive 
secretaiy.  The  committee’s  elections  were 
confirmed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  ACEJ  in 
New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Pruett,  previously  publisher  of 
the  Mid  Cities  (Tex.)  Daily  News — 
joined  Times-Chronicle  Newspapers,  Car- 
ollton,  Texas  as  general  manager. 

*  >i>  « 

William  J.  Rowe,  38,  manager  of  mar¬ 
keting  services  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Chicago  Today  since  January,  1972 — 
named  sales  manager-retail  advertising  di¬ 
vision. 

if  *  * 

Lloyd  Larson,  a  sportswriter  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  for  more  than  50  years  and  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  where  he  is  now  a  sports  columnist — 
retires  May  17. 

^ 

Jim  Walker,  former  publicity  director 
of  the  Baltimore  Colts  and  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  sports  staff  for  the 
last  two  years — named  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  Fire  of  the  World 
Football  League. 

if  ^ 

C.  Douglas  Francis,  assistant  to  the 
advertising  director  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer — named  marketing  director. 

«  iK  * 

Sidney  Layefsky,  marketing  director  of 
Family  Weekly — named  a  vicepresident  of 
Family  Weekly  Inc. 

if  if  tit: 

Edward  J.  O’Neil  Jr.,  44,  assistant  ad 
director  since  1972 — promoted  to  ad  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Edward  F.  Dierker,  ad  director 
for  25  years,  who  died  April  10.  O’Neil  be¬ 
gan  his  career  with  the  Dayton  Newspa¬ 
pers  at  age  17  as  a  sportswriter  for  the 
Daily  News.  He  sei’ved  as  sports  editor  of 


the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  and  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette  before  rejoining  the 
Dayton  papers  as  promotion  director  in 
1966.  He  was  named  circulation  director 
in  1969  and  assistant  ad  manager  in  1972. 

*  «  * 

Clyde  M.  Reed,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  Governmental  Eth¬ 
ics  Commission  created  by  the  state’s  1974 
Legislature. 

*  «  # 

Sally  K.  Gross,  associate  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News — pro¬ 
moted  to  women’s  editor.  She  succeeded 
Esther  M.  Way,  who  retired  after  35 
years  with  The  News. 

if  *  if 

John  C.  Bloo.mquist,  on  city  staff,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  since  1951 — promoted 
to  assistant  city  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Gilbert  Love,  columnist  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  retired  after  44  years  with 
the  paper.  Also  retiring,  Alfred  W.  Lan- 
Dircci,  executive  sports  editor — 49  years 
service.  Donald  I.  Dillman,  assistant 
sports  editor  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press — 
promoted  to  executive  sports  editor. 

if  if  if 

Walter  E.  Williams  announced  his  re¬ 
tirement  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Fairfield  (la.)  Daily  Ledger,  effective  May 
1.  Williams’  career  spanned  55  years. 
David  Scolatti,  ad  manager,  was  named 
publisher  and  Dean  Gabbert,  managing 
editor,  moved  up  as  editor. 

if  if  if 

Prevost  Coulter,  veteran  editorial  as¬ 
sociate  for  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal — appointed  to  the  Courts  Task 
Force  of  the  Governor’s  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals. 

if  tit  if 

Peter  Hano,  former  supervisor  of  the 
Nevj  York  News  Long  Island  office — ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly  created  post  of  ad 
manager  for  the  New  Jersey  edition  of  the 
Daily  News.  The  newspaper  has  announced 
that  the  N..J.  office  wdll  be  located  in  the 
Paragon  Building  in  West  Orange,  N.J. 

«  «  * 

Ray'MOND  j.  Eby  Jr.,  previously  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  operations  manager — named 
assistant  production  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  succeeding  Stanley  P.  Rich¬ 
mond,  who  has  assumed  responsibilities 
for  systems  verification  and  development. 

>!>>!>« 

William  Lee  Bond,  65,  a  veteran  of  39 
years  with  UPI — retired  April  5  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  sun  while  he  walked  a  picket 
line  outside  the  UPI  Southwest  Division 
hq  in  Dallas  during  the  Wire  Service 
Guild’s  recent  strike. 
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The  Water^te 
Conversations 


(Diicaso  (Tribune 


Section  4 


WadneaOay,  May  1.  1974 


Nixon’s  transcription  of  Watergate  Tapes 


The  next  question:  Will 
House  be  satisfied? 

^  tape  ttw  Cwgrrn  hegu  artively  cewiri 

-iipl*  «aria»  toy  TWTlkuia  enwa  wiprec^mewl 

m%^t  h  wm mt  tlttm m^my 
ManMaad^ae^.eare^ejrPrcMena  to)  tlv  Hawie  J«dirwr>  CemMttee  tlial 


The  participants 


The 

speakers 


transcript  index 
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How  the  Chicago  Tribune  became 
the  only  newspaper  in  the  world 
to  publish  the  full  text  (rf  the 
historical  Nixon  tape  transcripts 
the  day  after  they  were  released 

Monday  night.  Immediately  following  President  Nixon’s  Washington  Bureau  Chief,  Frank  Starr,  obtained  two 

TV  address.  Tribune  publisher  Stanton  Cook  telephoned  copies  of  the  transcripts  and  delivered  them.  Moments 

Tribune  editor  Clayton  Kirkpatrick.  Minutes  later,  the  after,  the  jet  was  off  to  Meigs  Field  on  Chicago’s  lake- 

decision  was  made.  The  basis  of  the  decision?  The  front,  the  crew  working  all  the  way.  In  all,  hundreds  of 

document  was  one  of  the  most  historic  of  this  century  Tribune  people,  including  editors,  artists,  engravers, 

and  Chicagoans  had  the  right  to  read  the  complete  text  printers  and  circulation  staff  took  part  in  one  of  the  most 

as  released,  in  order  to  make  a  completely  impartial  massive  short-deadline  efforts  in  Tribune  history, 

assessment  of  its  content.  Wednesday  Morning.  The  full  text  appeared  In  the 

Tuesday.  At  5  A.M.  a  combined  editorial  and  production  Chicago  Tribune.  A  lot  of  Tribune  people  were  very 

crew  boarded  the  Tribune  jet  to  Washington.  At  Dulles  tired.  And  very  proud. 

International  airport  they  stood  in  readiness  until  our 
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NAPP  plates  are  used  directly  from  the  package.  No  in-plant 
manufacturing. 

Consistent  plate  quality  eliminates  waste  of  time  and  materials. 

No  refrigeration  required  in  transit  or  storage. 

Excellent  shelf  life.  NAPP  plates  have  performed  perfectly  after 
two  years  in  storage. 

The  working  environment  is  pollution  free.  Uses  only  plain  water 
for  washout.  No  caustics,  alcohol,  or  acids. 


•  No  solid  waste  disposal. 


•  Basic  processing  system  costs  less  than  $1 5,(XX).  A  semi¬ 
automatic  system  is  available  for  under  $55,000. 


•  Operation  of  processing  equipment  requires  only  minimal  training. 
Mery  low  maintenance  requir^  on  equipment. 

•  NAPP  plates  and  equipment  manufactured  in  U.S.  under  strict 
quality  control. 


NAPP 


SYSTEMS  (USA)  INC. 


Visit  US  at  Booth  817 
ANPA — Atlantic  City. 


For  further  information,  contact  NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  246,  San  Marcos,  Calif.  92069  (714)  744-4387.  Or  contact 
our  regional  office:  1 24  East  2ncl  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa  52801  (31 9)  383-2280. 


Editor  &  Publisher's 


CONFERENCE  PLANNING  ISSUE 

for  the  46lh 

ANPA  Research  Institute 
Production  Management  Conference 

June  16*20,  1974,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


"The  sole  attraction  of  the  ANPA/RI  Conference  is  the  desire  and 
dedication  of  progressive  newspaper  executives  to  explore  and  investigate 
the  technological  advances  and  innovations  taking  place  in  our  business — 
and  how  they  can  be  used  best  to  publish  their  newspaper  more  efficiently 
and  economically.  The  exhibition  and  Conference  sessions  have  been 
designed  to  meet  this  objective.” 

Peter  P.  Romano,  Director  Production  Department, 

ANPA/RI 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  magazine  introduces  this  Special  "Conference  Planning  Issue”  for  the  many  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  production  managers  who  wUI  attend  the  June  1974,  ANPA/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  In  today’s  fast-paced  environment  there  is  a  greater  need  for  planning 
on  the  part  of  executives  in  the  newspaper  industry  and  specifically  as  it  relates  to  the  "Total  Systems 
Approach.”  With  this  E&P  "Conference  Planning  Issue”  executives  can,  prior  to  June,  prepare  daily  exhibit 
and  conference  schedules.  To  achieve  optimum  use  of  time,  executives  and  production  managers,  by  using 
the  following  list  of  exhibitors,  may  plan  to  witness  product  or  systems  demonstrations  or  view  materials 
in  the  two  exhibit  halls  of  the  Convention  Center.  The  technological  advances  and  innovations  to  be  shown 
this  year  will  demand  more  participation  from  concerned  newspaper  executives. 


ANPA/RI  SCHEDULE  OF  CONFERENCE  SESSIONS 


June  17  Monday  morning  9:30 

OPENINO  SESSION 

June  18  Tuesday  morning  9:30 

ON-LINE  TECHNOLOGY 

June  19  Wednesday  morning  9:00  to  10:30  and  10:45  to  12:30 

FOUR  CONCURRENT  WORKSHOP  SESSIONS 


June  19  Wednesday  morning  9:00  to  12:30 

EDITORIAL/NEWSROOM  SYMPOSIUM 

June  19  Wednesday  morning  9:00  to  12:30 

SMALLER  NEWSPAPERS  OPEN  FORUM 

June  20  Thursday  morning  9:30 

MEET  THE  PRESS  OF  THE  MID-70s 
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Introducing  the  new 
Pyrofax  System  News  '30' 
for  offset  newspapers. 

•  Ultra-high  speed  plate  production 

•  Ecologically  clean  processing 

•  Low  material  cost  per  page 

•  Low  capital  equipment  investments 

•  Extra  durable  plate-life 

•  Later  deadlines  for  fresher  news 

Pyrofax  System*  News  '30'  is  the  new  revolution  in  offset 
newspaper  platemaking  offering  quality  and  economy.  It 
automatically  produces  single  or  double-page  plates  directly 
from  full  page  paste-ups. 

Two  units,  the  News  '30'  Imager  and  the  News  '30'  Fuser, 
produce  an  offset  plate  at  70  seconds  per  page  with  both  units 
manned  simultaneously.  Plate  life  is  excellent,  well  in  excess 
of  the  impressions  needed  for  most  newspapers.  In  fact,  this 
toughness  can  lead  to  the  use  of  less  expensive  plates  and  can 
add  extra  savings  by  reducing  plate  makeovers  due  to  platewear. 
This  new  platemaking  technology  has  proven  to  be  economical, 
clean,  and  a  major  time  and  space-saving  step  forward  for  black 
and  white,  spot,  and  process  color  printing. 

The  Pyrofax  image  is  as  easily  fused  to  paper  as  it  is  to  metal. 
You'll  receive  a  high  quality  proof  in  seconds  when  standard 
coated  stock  is  used  in  the  fuser  instead  of  metal.  These  proofs 
can  be  1:1,  reduced  to  85%  or  enlarged  to  1 1  5%  of  the  originaj 
when  resizing  is  required. 

Pyrofax  System  News  '30'  can  lower  your  costs  three  ways; 

1.  It  reduces  material  costs  per  page— often  substantially  lower 
than  conventional  methods  of  film  plus  film  and  plate  chemistry. 
This  unusually  tough,  fused  Pyrofax  image  can  often  allow  use  of 
more  economical  plates.  An  optional  anamorphic  lens  also 
provides  newsprint  savings. 

2.  It  lowers  capital  equipment  requirements  by  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  need  for  sophisticated  camera,  transports,  film 
processors,  plate  coaters,  plate  processors  and  plate  exposure 
units  for  most  newspaper  production.  No  plumbing  is  required. 
Space  costs  are  reduced  to  10'  by  14'. 

3.  It  provides  better  utilization  of  manpower  by  offering 
outstanding  platemaking  speed  and  efficiency.  The  Pyrofax 
System  News  '30'  can  be  easily  operated  by  one  person.  However, 
faster  production  can  be  obtained  with  two  operators.  Pyrofax's 
great  speed  and  simplicity  allow  new  minimal  manpower  require¬ 
ments  and  significantly  greater  plate  production  per  man  hour. 

For  more  information  contact  your  Burgess  Newspaper 
representative  or  write  to;  Burgess  Newspaper  Products, 

P.O.  Box  7690,  St.  Paul,  MN  55119. 


•  pyrofax  system  is  a  trademark  of  SM  CO 


W«  invitft  you  to  see 
Pyrofax  System  News  '30' 
at  Booth  No.  15^, 

AN  PA,  Atlantic  City, 

June  16-20, 1974. 


NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTS 


Floor  plans  of  East  and  West  Exhibit 
Halls  follow  exhibitor  listings. 

Exhibit  Hours 

Sunday  June  16  ...  12  noon  to  6:30 
Monday  June  17  ...  12  noon  to  6:30 
Tuesday  June  18  ...  12  noon  to  6:30 
Wednesday  June  19  ...  12  noon  to  6:30 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitti» 

ACME  VISIBLE  RECORDS 

Booth  113 

Exhibiting;  Flexollne  Systems  tor  Cross  Reference, 
Orda-Flo  Document  Conveyors. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH 
MULTIGRAPH  (Varityper  Div.) 

Booth  301 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL 

Booth  1203 

Exhibiting:  "AW  ALGRIP"  Non-slip  flooring 
System. 

AMERICAN  ROLLER  COMPANY 

Booth  1601-1603 

Exhibiting;  Rubber  covered  newspaper  rollers  for 
letterpress  and  offset  printing. 

APPLIED  LEARNING 

Booth  1853 

ARKIN-MEDO 

Booth  152 

First  Showing:  GAF  phototypesetting  RC  paper 
in  conjunction  with  Logetronics  RAP-20.  Color  Key 
Processor  by  3M. 

Exhibiting:  ROTEX  silver  recovery  unit,  automatic 
diffusion  transfer  plate  processor. 


Autologic  APS-4/E  Logotype  Scanner 


AUTOMIX  KEYBOARDS 

Booth  343 

BALDWIN-GEGENHEIMER 


Exhibiting:  AM  748  Phototypesetter.  Scan/Set 
(OCR)  System.  Edlt/Set  Visual  Display  System, 
Electro/Set  450  Correction  Terminal,  Electro/Set 
Keyboards. 


ADVANCED  KEYBOARDING 
SYSTEMS 

Booth  1859 

Exhibiting:  On  site  training  of:  tape  punch 
operators  on  new/old  equipment;  cold  type 
markup;  OCR  and  on/llne  systems;  VDT  for  news¬ 
room  and  classified;  camera. 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Booth  1141 

First  Showing;  Laserphoto  picture  receiver.  Data- 
Stream  high  speed  news  service. 

AUTOLOGIC 

Booth  1218 

First  Showing:  APS- 1 9  Clustered  Text  Editing  & 
Data  Entry  System.  APS-4/E  Option  Logotype 
Scanner. 

Exhibiting:  APS-4  CRT  Phototypesetter. 


PLANNING 

ENGINEERING 

ARCHITECTURE 


Booth  1522 

First  Showing:  108  Count-o-Veyor,  Web  controls- 
edge  guides  cut-off  controls. 

Exhibiting:  Cooksey  Web  detection/protection 
systems. 

BALL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL 

Booth  1401 

Exhibiting;  Ball  Direct  Printing  System.  Micro 
Metal  "30".  Micro  Metal  "40",  Royalty  Free 
Etchant,  Micro  Metal  Plate  Processor  II,  Ball 
Direct  Print  Saddles. 

BEACH  MANUFACTURING 

Booth  1716 

First  Showing;  Automatic  punch  brake  and  shear 
Light  table  w/register  punches. 

Exhibiting:  Saddles,  manual  punch,  manual  brake, 
manual  shear. 


For  The 

Newspaper  Publishing  Industry 


■  Concepts  and  Planning 
for  Plant  Operations 

•  Design  of  Systems  and  Facilities 

■  Capital  Programs 

•  Full  Range  of  Professional  Services 


A\AIISJ 


BERKEY  TECHNICAL 

Booth  546 

First  Showing:  Berkey  Ascor  protocol  registration 
system,  Berkey  Ascor  precision  register  systems. 

Exhibiting;  Addalux  high  speed  printing  light 
system,  Berkey  Ascor  Vacuum  printers.  Graphic 
camera  lights,  Ascorlux  pulsed  Xenon  camera  light 
system,  Ascor-Xenolume  Xenon  camera  light  sys¬ 
tems,  Ascorlume  quartz  iodine  camera  light  sys¬ 
tems.  Berkey  graphic  master  enlarger  systems. 
Color  separation  enlargers,  Ascor  digimatic  den¬ 
sitometer,  Ascor  light  integrator,  Ascor  fine  scope 
3x  precision  illuminated  magnifier. 

BRIDGEPORT  ENGRAVERS 
SUPPLY 

Booth  1501 

First  Showing:  Micronaire  Air  Cleaner. 

Exhibiting:  Kodak  film  processor,  Versastyle  cold 
type  make-up  table. 

BROOKS  &  PERKINS 


CHAS.T.  iUAIIV.  IMC. 
TKC'HXIC’AI.  SKRX'IC'K  CO. 


Booth  543 

B.  H.  BUNN 


BOSTON  617-262-3300 

CHARUOTTE  70*-372e420 

DENVER  303-756-9463 

PORTLAND  503-222-4227 


Booth  562 

Exhibiting:  String  tying  machines,  polypropylene 
strapping  machines,  supplies  for  twine  and  strap. 
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A  Rollfilm  Camera  designed  with 
management  and  operator  in  mind 


THE  LIBERATOR  incorporates  a  bold,  new  concept 
simple  and  dependable  in  operation,  and  designed 
and  constructed  with  the  concerns  of  management 
and  cameraman  in  mind. 

We  have  insisted  upon  having  a  camera  with  process 
capabilities,  but  with  the  speed  of  a  roll  film  camera. 
That  camera  is  THE  LIBERATOR.  Pitman  is  proud 
of  it.  It  meets  the  present  and  future  requirements  of 
the  newspaper  field  and  the  commercial  printer,  — — 
and  daily  experience  proves  it  I  ^ 


Send  for  illustrated  brochure 


MAIN  OFFICE:  3239  South  51st  Avenue  •  Chicago.  Illinois  60650  •  312  242-1174 

BRANCHES  IN:  Secaucus.  N.J.  •  Cleveland  •  Atlanta  •  Minneapolis 
Boston  •  Charlotte.  N.C.  •  Hyattsville.  Md.  •  Tampa  •  Kansas  City 


BURGESS 


First  Showing;  Register  Systems  products  for 
Register  Control,  Carlson  Sequential  Exposure 
Control  with  interior  branching  system. 
Exhibiting:  Carlson  Director  Enlarger. 


printing  production.  Includes:  Photoset,  a  hyphen- 
nation/justiflcatlon  program  that  produces  type¬ 
set  output  for  any  phototypesetting  machine, 
Edit-Set  for  storage,  retrieval  and  correction  pro¬ 
gram.  Class/Set  a  storage  and  regeneration  pro¬ 
gram  for  automatic  publication  of  classified  pages. 


First  Showing:  Pyrofax  system  tor 
plates. 


CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS 


Booth  1817 

First  Showing:  News-Pager,  One-roll,  paging 
camera,  Powermatic  Rapid-Access  Film  &  Chem¬ 
istry,  Powerdot  TR  Silver  Transfer  System,  Pako- 
quick  Rapid-Access  Film  Processor. 


COMPUSRAPHIC 


Booth  801 

First  Showing:  KDT  (Keyboard  display  terminal) 
for  mark-up  and  editing. 

Exhibiting:  VideoSetter  CRT  series,  showing  direct 
input  and  tape  operated  systems  for  phototype¬ 
setter,  systems  for  display  ad  make-up  and  classi¬ 
fied  display  make-up. 


COMPUSCAN 


Booth  1226 


CONSOLIDATED 

INTERNATIONAL 


Burgess  Pyrofax  system 


Booth  1338 


CAPITAL  TOOL  & 
MANUFACTURING 


CRABTREE-VICKERS 


Chemco  News-Pager  Camera 


Booth  1145 


First  Showing;  Crabtree  Viceroy  press  unit  (mock- 
up). 

Exhibiting;  Newspaper  presses  double  width  web 
offset  and  letterpress — units,  folders  and  reel 
stands. 


First  Showing:  Slitter-Trlmmer-Rewinder. 
Exhibiting;  Roller  Grinder. 


CHEMICAL  DETERGENTS 


Booth  1858 


CAPROCK  DEVELOPMENTS 


COMPOSITION  SYSTEMS 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Booth  401 

Exhibiting:  The  CSI  24/32  Production  Control 
System  designed  to  automate  typecomposition  in 


CHESLEY  F.  CARLSON 


Booth  234 


Exhibiting:  An  operating  Installation  of  channel- 
flex  conveyor  displaying  a  new  DC  Drive  system 
to  add  to  the  flexibility  of  channel-flex. 


DACOM 


rirst  Uass  Uelivery 

From  reelroom  to  loading  dock 
— to  Main  Street 


Booth  128 


DAHLGREN  MANUFACTURING 
CO. 


Booth  1138 

Exhibiting:  Mock-up  of  a  double  width  printing 
couple  with  a  Dlrect-Lltho  dampener  installed  and 
saddles  with  plate  lock  ups. 


Think  of  the  deliveries  you  need  before 


your  paper  hits  Main  Street.  Like 


DATA  DISC 


Booth  1860 


composing.  Bundles  to  loading 


dock.  For  nearly  half  a  century 


DATATYPE 

Booth  335 


we’ve  been  helping  newspapers 


find  easier,  better,  faster  ways  to 


DI-ACRO  HOUDAILLE 


move  the  news.  Give  us  a  call.  We’ve 


Booth  1135 

First  Showing:  Dl-Acro  Shearfoam  Saddle  System, 
Exhibiting;  Curving  equipment  and  other  shearing, 
printing  plate  and  fabricating  equipment.  Crimp¬ 
ing,  shearing  and  punching  equipment. 


ideas  to  convey. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440  (315)  336-3100 

We  deliver,  too 


DIDDE-GLASER 


I  Booth  155 

I  First  Showing;  D-G  320  Multl-Up  new 

I  stuffer. 
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Target:  Handle  tone /line 
combos,  without  strip-in 
Run  through  film  processor, 
come  out  dry  Deliver  super 
reproduction  for  making  final 
negatives  for  going  direct  on  to  zinc 
Report;  Powerlith  Contact  performed  all  tasks 
perfectly. 

Chemcoman  John  Shirley  demod  Powerlith 
Contact  Paper  to  Chet  Twiss.  Production  Manager 
of  the  Salem.  Mass  ,  Evening  News. 

As  Chet  tells  it:  I  wanted  convenience  and  ver¬ 


satility  in  a  contact  When  I  saw  what  Powerlith 
could  do.  I  knew  I  had  the  paper  I  was  looking  for 
Powerlith  Paper  Convenient.  Versatile  And 
superbly  retouchable  Powerlith  has  a  high  con¬ 
trast.  white  background  semi-matte  surface  that 
takes  any  retouching  technique  Available  in 
sheets  or  rolls 

Powerlith  Paper:  Perfect  Performance 
For  more  details  about  Powerlith  Contact  Paper, 
call  your  Chemcoman  Or  write  Chernco  Photo¬ 
products  Co  .  Div  of  Powers  Chernco.  Inc  .  Glen 
Cove.  New  York  11542 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Booth  601 

Eihibiting:  DECSET-8000,  Typeset-ll,  Typeset-IO 
Computerized  typesetting  and  business  systems, 
including  VT  20-video  display  terminals. 


Digital  DECSET-8000  system 

DOW  CHEMICAL 


Booth  1329 

First  Showing:  Dowetch  Deadline  1050  Etchant, 
PRC  Cold  Developer. 

Exhibiting:  Dowetch  Deadline  (PRC)  Magnesium 
Engraving  Plate. 

DuPONT  CO..  PHOTO 
PRODUCTS  DEPT. 

Booth  1411 

First  Showing:  Dycril  Type  40-Photopolymer  pat¬ 
tern  plate,  Lydel  2-Photopolymer  Lithographic 
printing  plate. 

Exhibiting:  Copy  preparation  material-films  and 
automatic  processors. 


COLE 

FOLDERS 


designed  especially 
for  your  rotary  press- 
24,000  copies  per  hr. 

Available  in  several  models 

Glue, 

Fold  and  Trim 

TV  magazines 
in  ONE  OPERATION 

•  Quarter  Fold 

•  Eighth  Fold 

•  Double  Parallel 
Fold  (Two  Up) 

for  details— 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main  •  405  CE  6-8841 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106 


DYNA-FLEX 

Booth  1335 

EASTMAN  KODAK 

Booth  353 

Exhibiting:  Will  feature  a  "working  newspaper" 
with  live  demonstrations  tracing  alternate  avenues 
in  modern  newspaper  production  from  copy  prep¬ 
aration  to  platemaking.  Complete  phototypeset¬ 
ting  station  will  highlight  Kodak  Ektamatic  photo¬ 
mechanical  paper,  grades,  and  Kodak  phototype¬ 
setting  RC  paper  for  photocomposition. 

ECRM 

Booth  250 

Exhibiting:  Autoreader  1800,  Autoreader  5100, 
Autoreader  5200,  Autoreader  5300. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Booth  362 

ELECTRONIC  DESIGN  & 

SERVICES 

Booth  1611 

ELECTRONIC  MECHANICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Booth  1847 

ELECTRONIC  SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Booth  216 

ENVIRO-AIR  CLEANING 
SYSTEMS 

Booth  1232 

EOCOM 

Booth  1839 

Exhibiting:  Laser  Imaging  Systems,  Read/write 
Facsimile  and  Computer  directed  imaging  systems. 

FLUOROGRAPHIC  SERVICES 

Booth  1701 

First  Showing:  Fluoro  felt-tip  markers  for  masking 
and  opaquing,  as  well  as  a  complete  line  for  art 
rendering  with  Fluoro-Color,  Double-Print  and 
grays. 

Exhibiting:  Fluorographic  system  for  highlight 
half-tone  reproduction,  including  the  Fluoro-Color 
and  Double-Print  processes. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  SUPPLY 

Booth  N.A. 


GOSS.  MGD  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 

Booth  1504 

First  Showing:  MGD  Metro-Text. 

Exhibiting:  Will  feature  MGD's  systems  capabili¬ 
ties.  from  pre-press  through  the  mailroom. 


Goss  Cosmo  Offset  Press 


W.  R.  GRACE 

Booth  347 

First  Showing:  Pattern  Printing  Plate.  Press  Saddles. 
Exhibiting:  Dry  Development  Platemaking  Systems: 
LFX  135  and  290. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 
MANUFACTURING 

Booth  119 

First  Showing:  GAM  Platemaker  Integrator.  GAM 
Chem  Comp  Computer. 

Exhibiting:  GAM  III  Exposure  Computer,  GAM 
Light-Time-Flash  Integrator,  GAM  Point  Light 
Source  &  Filter  Changer.  GAM  Digital  Reflection 
Densitometer,  GAM  Digital  Transmission  Densi¬ 
tometer. 

GRAPHIC  PRODUCTS 

Booth  1848 

First  Showing:  OCR-Press  wire  teleprinter  (for 
AP.  UPl  and  all  other  6  channel  TTS  coded  news- 
wire  lines.) 

GRAPHIC  SCIENCES 

Booth  232 


Exhibiting:  DEX  3400  automatic  facsimile  receiver, 
DEX  580  AM/FM  transceiver,  DEX  185  high 
resolution  transceiver. 


Graphic  Sciences  automatic  facsimile  receiver 

GEORGE  R.  HALL 


Booth  1201 

First  Showing:  Stacker,  By-pass  accumulator. 
Exhibiting:  Installation  contractor  for  presses  and 
conveyor  systems. 

HAMMOND  MACHINERY 
BUILDERS 

Booth  458 

Exhibiting:  Display  of  a  dust  collection  system  for 
newspaper  press  folders. 
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The  instant  way  to  a 
cleaner  pressroom  and 
a  deaner,  fresher  newspaper 


^ytqjtia-Kteen 

waterbase  news  inks 


Lifts  pressroom  fog  •  inhibits  strike-through 
•  solids  lay  down  smoothly  •  runs  cleaner 
•  comes  in  black  and  colors 


US. 

Printing 

Inks 

343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.  J  Cincinnati,  O.; 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal 
A  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 


THE  BRIGHT  NEW  IDEA  IN  COLD  TYPE  TABLES 


LEKTRO-MIDWEST 


HARRIS  CORPORATION 


IMAGE  SYSTEMS 


Booth  1842 

First  Showing:  Card  Console — Newspaper  clip¬ 
ping — automated  storage,  indexing  and  retrieval 
system. 


Booth  1S33 

Exhibiting;  Lift  truck. 


Booth  1149 

First  Showing:  Harris  Fototronic  4000  Typesetter. 
Exhibiting:  Harris  2200  Video  Layout  System; 
Harris  2500  Editorial  Input  System;  Harris  Foto¬ 
tronic  600  Typesetter,  Harris  24-P  Newspaper 
Inserter,  Harris  1100  Editing  Terminal,  Harris 
Perforators.  Cottrell  Div.  will  show  16mm  motion 
picture  covering  all  aspects  of  the  Harris  N-1650 
newspaper  press. 


LINCOLN-ST.  LOUIS 


IMLAC 


Booth  1634 

Exhibiting:  Ink  pumping  systems.  Stainless  steel 
transfer  pumps. 


Booth  262 

First  Showing;  COMPOSER- 1 500  Text  Composition 
and  File  Management  System. 

Exhibiting:  COMPOSER-15  Type  Composition 
System. 


HEARING  CONSERVATION 
NOISE  CONTROL 


LOGETRONICS 


Booth  149 


First  Showing:  RAP-20  Rapid  Access  Processor, 
121  Camera/Processor,  PMT  Plate  Processor. 
Exhibiting;  PC- 1 8  Processor,  LD-24B  Processor, 
432  Camera. 


HENDRIX  ELECTRONICS 


LOGICON/ INTERCOMP 


First  Showing:  Hendrix  6500  system. 

Exhibiting:  Hendrix  3400  Editorial  System,  Hendrix 
6200  terminal  system.  Hendrix  6100  terminal  sys¬ 
tem,  Hendrix  OCR-1  system. 


Booth  824 

First  Showing:  Logicon  Text  Editor  and  Advertising 
VDT  system. 

Exhibiting:  Logigraphic  System  { I  1 30-Composi- 
tion  and  editing),  LTS/LP-600  Ipm  impact  printer. 


HERCULES 


MACBETH  COLOR  & 
PHOTOMETRY 


First  Showing;  Saddle  Lockup. 

Exhibiting:  Improved  type  200  photorelief  plate 
system.  Advanced  exposure  techniques. 


Imlac  Composer  1500  Text  composition  and  file 
management  system 


Booth  236 


HOV\/SON-ALGRAPHY 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY 


MASTER  SALES  &  SERVICE 


Booth  1S11 


Exhibiting:  Negative  working  pre-sensitized  plates, 
Negative  working  automatic  processes  30"  and 
48"  models. 


Booth  123 


Exhibiting:  News  Speed  Etcher,  News  Speed  Dri- 
Veloper,  News  Speed  Printer,  Automatic  Bath 
Neutralization.  Plasti-Plate  Processor. 


Exhibiting:  Used  newspaper  presses,  used  photo¬ 
comp.  equipment. 


PHILIP  A.  HUNT 


ITEK  GRAPHIC  PRODUCTS 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE 


Booth  1323 

First  Showii 


Booth  182S 

Exhibiting:  Mergenthaler  Linotype  will  display  and 
demonstrate  an  expanded  line  of  phototypesetting 
hardware  and  software,  including  completely  new 
systems  developed  for  the  newspaper  industry. 
These  systems  have  been  designed  to  vastly  Im¬ 
prove  current  methods  of  processing  classified 
editorial,  wire  service  and  display  advertising. 
They  involve  new  input,  updating  and  peripheral 
devices,  higher  speed  V-l-P  and  Linotron  photo¬ 
typesetters  and  related  peripherals. 


JOMAO 


Booth  1840 


ICONICS  CONTROL 


KENRO 

Booth  SS8 


Booth  117 


KING  PRESS 


Booth  1719 

Exhibiting;  Will  display  Daily  King  Printing  unit 
along  with  photographs  of  the  News  King  and 
Color  King  Web  Offset  presses. 


ILFORD 


KLIMSCH-REPRO 


Booth  135 


KORTHE  ENGINEERING 


First  Showing:  Electric  Eye  Detectors. 

Exhibiting:  Cooksey  Automatic  By-Pass  Detectors. 
Cooksey  Web  Severers,  Cooksey  Trolleys.  Cooksey 
First  Break  Location  Controls,  Pneumatic  Non- 
Contact  Detectors. 


Mergenthaler  Linotron  303  TC 


MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 


Lliui\nvi-l\0  SUPPLY  CO. 
30  GRAND  ST..  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.  06602 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  TAMPA 
CLEVELAND  •  CINCINNATI  •  ATLANTA 


LASER  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 


Booth  458 

First  Showing:  Midwest  MFP-20  Storage  cabinet. 
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i 

Some  of  the  biggest  names  in 
typesetting  are  now  offering  their  own 
keyboards  as  part  of  their  overall 
package. 

Frankly,  these  special  keyboards 
aren't  bad  either. 

But  there  are  drawbacks.  When 
you  buy  a  single-source  package  deal, 
you're  stuck  with  keyboards  that  are 
designed  to  drive  that  typesetting  unit 
and  that  unit  only.  Your  hands  are 
tied.  Which  is  nice  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  but  not  so  nice  for  you. 


best- in  design,  in  service,  in  flexibility. 
AKI  has  the  best.  That's  why  we've 
become  world  leader  in  keyboards 
in  just  five  short  years. 

AKI  -  World-leader  in  freedom-of- 
choice  keyboards. 

For  full  details,  call  us  collect  at 
(206)  883-1000,  or  write  Automix 
Keyboards,  Inc.,  4200  150th  N.E., 
Redmond,  WA  98052. 


AKI  offers  a  complete  range  of 
keyboards  that  can  interface  with  vir¬ 
tually  any  typesetting  units  -  what  you 
have  now,  or  what  you  plan  to  buy  in 
the  future.  And  in  this  fast-changing 
business  it  pays  to  keep  your  options 
open. 

Remember;  Keyboards  are  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  cost  of  your 
typesetting  system.  It  pays  to  buy  the 


VJ 


Exhibiting:  Complete  line  of  Paste-Up  and  Page 
Assembly  Tables  with  related  equipment.  Con¬ 
sisting  of:  Midwest  paste-up  &  page  assembly 
table.  Midwest  M4  page  assembly  table,  Midwest 
M2  page  assembly  table.  Midwest  M4A  top,  ad¬ 
justable,  Waxers,  Trimmers,  Paste-up  Supplies  and 
new  Trimitleen  Copy  Trimmer. 


Midwest  Publishers  paste-up  and  page  assembly 
table 


MODULAR  GRAPHICS 

Booth  1837-1838 

MOHR  ENTERPRISES 

Booth  1333 

First  Showing:  Mohrchem  Stabilization  chemistry 
and  cleaner. 

Exhibiting:  Mohrdry  Dryer,  Mohrflow  chemical 
circulator,  Port-a-Dark,  Copy  cutter.  Tape  winder. 

MONA  INDUSTRIES 

Booth  126 

First  Showing:  MAG-ETCH  SYSTEM. 

Exhibiting:  MAG-ETCH  MS,  MAG-ETCH  DS. 

MONOMELT 

Booth  633 

First  Showing:  Monomelt  Permanent  Magnetic 
newspaper  saddle  for  mounting  steel-backed 
photomechanical  printing  plates  on  newspaper 
letterpresses. 


Exhibiting:  Tork-Lock  precision  newspaper  saddle 
with  mechanical  lock-up  designed  for  mounting 
thin,  photomechanical  plates  on  newspaper  letter- 
presses. 

MUIRHEAD 

Booth  333 

First  Showing:  Muirhead  Newspaper  Page  Fac¬ 
simile  w/Laser  recording,  Muirhead  Electrostatic 
Recorder. 

MULLER-MARTINI 

Booth  713 

First  Showing:  Press  Speed-Compensating  Counter 
Stacker  259.  Labeling  Machine  with  automatic 
Zip  sorting — Consisting  of:  automatic  feeder, 
labeling  machine,  compensating  counter  stacker, 
programming  unit  and  tying  machine. 

Exhibiting:  Compensating  Counter  stacker  for 
newspaper  stuffing  machines  (programmed). 


Muller-Martini  press  speed  counter-stacker  259 


N.  &  L  ENTERPRISES 

Booth  125 

NAPP  SYSTEMS  (USA) 

Booth  817 

First  Showing:  Semi-Automatic  Processor,  Hi 
Speed  Plate-  Printer  .030  Plate  System  for  direct 
Printing.  Manual  Processing  Equipment. 

Exhibiting:  Photopolymer  Plate  System  for  Letter- 
press. 

NATIONAL  MACHINE 

Booth  101 

First  Showing:  National  Econo-26  Offset  Plate 
Processor,  National  RC-33  Litho-Plate  Coater. 
Exhibiting:  National  A-340  Automatic  Offset  Plate 
Processor,  National  A-250  Automatic  Offset  Plate 
Processor. 


NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 

Booth  1608 

Exhibiting:  Polystick  press  blankets.  Polyurethane 
rollers,  Nensco  pasteup  cabinetry,  Copystar  full 
page  copier.  Electric  copy  trimmer.  Nensco  border 
tape,  pasteup  supply  catalogue,  Ilford  film. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

Booth  551 

First  Showing:  Saddles-lock-up. 

Exhibiting:  Loading  stand.  Crimper  for  plastic  or 
metal  plate.  Punch  shear  (foot  operated).  Saddles 
(lock-up). 

NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION 

Booth  733 

NOLAN-JAMPOL 

Booth  458 

NOISE  ABATEMENT  SYSTEMS 

Booth  533 

Exhibiting:  Provide  proven,  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  solutions  to  the  newspaper  industries  noise 
problems. 

NU  ARC 

Booth  243 

CK  OPTICAL 

Booth  1503 

Exhibiting:  SQU-7  Newspaper  width  compressing 
lens  and  adaptor  systems. 

OPTRONICS  INTERNATIONAL 

Booth  1726 

First  Showing:  Pagination  Mark  I. 

PAKO 

Booth  1856 

First  Showing:  PAKO  QUICK  Film  Processor. 
Exhibiting:  Graphic  arts  film  processing  systems, 
tabletop  processor  for  phototypesetting  on  paper 
or  film. 

PERIPHERAL  GRAPHICS 

Booth  120 


William  Ginsberg  Associates  ENGINEERS 

DESIGNERS  •  CONSULTANTS 

A  complete  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry  for  over  50  years 

•  Long  range  planning  •  Departmental  studies 

'  New  buildings  •  Process  equipment  studies 

•  Alterations  and  additions  •  Materials  handling  layouts 

33i  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  •  212>687-6693 


Exhibiting:  Portiwinder,  Sidewinder,  Auto  system, 
Varidryer. 

PHILLIPS  &  JACOBS 

Booth  555 

Exhibiting:  Mita  Copystar  Electostatic  Proofing 
Machine  for  full  newspaper  page  proofing  from 
page  paste-up.  Agfa-Gevaert  Copyproof  Diffusion 
Transfer,  Rapidoprint  Stabilization  Film  and  Paper 
System  and  the  new  Newspaper  Diffusion  Tranfer 
Plate  will  be  demonstrated  live  in  a  fully  equipped 
darkroom.  Macbeth  Instrument  Reflection  and 
Transmission  Densitometers  for  pre-press  evalu¬ 
ation  of  copy  will  be  demonstrated.  The  Tobias 
Adheser  for  page  paste-up  and  the  composlide 
system  for  classified  ad  make-up  will  be  shown. 
The  Mohr  Dry  Dryer  for  phototypesetting  stabil¬ 
ization  paper  and  the  Mohr  Flow  Chemical  Cir¬ 
culator  for  stabilization  chemistry  will  be  demon¬ 
strated.  The  new  LogEtronics  PMT  Plate  Processor 
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The  right  press  for 
medium-circulation  dailies. 


Until  now,  the  medium  size  publisher  has  had  two  alternatives  in 
considering  web  offset  presses.  One  meant  an  excessive  number  of  press 
units,  the  other  a  larger  than  necessary  capital  expenditure. 

Now  there’s  the  Hanis  N-1650,  specifically  designed  for  the  20,000  to 
75,000  circulation  range. 

The  four-plate-wide  N-1650  produces  up  to  96  pages  at  speeds  up  to 
50,000  impressions  per  hour.  It’s  electronically  controlled.  Has  all  the 
features  you  need  for  peak  operating  efficiency.  And  doesn’t  cost  you  an 
arm  and  a  leg. 

That’s  why  it  was  selected  by  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  where  it 
was  installed  in  record  time. 

For  more  information  on  the  N-1650,  or  the  three  other  web  offset 
newspaper  presses  in  our  line,  write  Harris-Intertype  Corporation, 
K  Cottrell  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 


/M/7/7/S 


Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


for  offset  newspaper  production  will  be  shown. 
J  &  A  Made  Products — Speed  Dryer  for  Drying 
Grade  "S“  Stabilization  Paper.  Anchor  Chemical 
AEC  Akaline  Fountain  Solution  and  Fountain  Mlx- 
18  Conventional  Fountain  Solution.  Information  on 
OSHA  Safety  requirements  will  be  featured. 
Pakorol  GT-12  Processor  for  Phototypesetting 
Film  and  Paper.  GAF  New  RC  Phototypesetting 
Paper. 

PHOTON 

Booth  1416 

Exhibiting;  Phototypesetters ;  Mark- 1  Pacesetter, 
Mark-2  Pacesetter,  Mark-3  Pacesetter. 

HAROLD  M.  PITMAN 

Booth  1756 


PinSBURGH  GRAPHIC 
PRODUCTS 

Booth  1534 

First  Showing:  Deadliner  26  Automatic  Plate 
Processor,  Deadliner  Roller  Coater. 

Exhibiting:  Rotex  Silver  Recovery  Unit,  MIta 
Copystar  A-2  Electrostatic  Copier.  Chemlast  II 
Recirculator  for  use  with  Kodak  Ektamatic  214 
Darkroom  II  Daylight  Loader  for  use  with  Kodak 
Ektamatic  214. 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 

Booth  1538 

Exhibiting:  The  Artwaxer,  Trimkieen. 

PPT 

Booth  1733 

First  Showing:  PhotoPaper  Trimmer. 

PRINTING  IMPRESSIONS 

Booth  104 

PUBLISHERS  AUXILIARY 

Booth  1334 


PUBLISHERS  FOR 
CONVENTIONS 

Booth  122 


RAPISTAN 

Booth  233 


Exhibiting:  Consultants  for  materials  handling 
systems. 


Rayne  Exposure  computer 


RAYNE  INTERNATIONAL 

Booth  255 

First  Showing:  Rayne  Exposure  Computer  & 
Accessories 

Exhibiting:  Rayne  Colormaster,  Rayne  Camera- 
master,  Acralith  Diffusion  Plate  process  for  PMT 
and  Copyrapid. 

RAYTHEON 

Booth  813 

First  Showing:  Free  standing  terminal  system  for 
composition  and  make-up. 

REILLY  LAKE  SHORE  GRAPHICS 

Booth  1845 

REVERE  COPPER  AND  BRASS 

Booth  1711 

Exhibiting:  .035  Direct  Printing  System,  .035  Pat¬ 
tern  Plates,  Presensitized  Engravers  Zinc,  Presensi¬ 
tized  Engravers  Magnesium,  Etching  Chemicals. 

ROCHESTER  INSTITUTE- 
SCHOOL  of  Printing  &  Graphic 
Arts  Research  Center  of  Rochester 

Booth  1734 

Exhibiting:  Promotional  material  for  School  of 
Printing,  Promotional  material  for  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center  Seminars. 

RYCOLINE  SOLVENT 

Booth  1301 

First  Showing:  Blanket  Guage. 

Exhibiting:  Automatic  Blanket  washers.  Silicone 
applicators.  Batch  coders.  Blankets,  Fountain 
solutions. 

SEYBOLD  PUBLICATIONS 

Booth  1332 

Exhibiting:  Newsletter  on  composition  and  editing 
technology — The  Seybold  Report. 

SHAFFSTALL  EQUIPMENT 

Booth  109 

First  Showing;  TR-6  tape  reader.  Tape  ease  1 1  & 
22  system. 

Exhibiting;  Wire  sorting,  selecting  and  storage  by 
number.  BRPE  punch  system. 

SIGNODE 

Booth  246 

Exhibiting:  Will  feature  Model  MLN-2  strapping 
machine,  which  applies  Contrax  co-polymer  straps 
around  newspaper  bundles  at  speeds  up  to  30 
bundles  per  minute. 

SI  HANDLING  SYSTEMS 

Booth  636 

Exhibiting:  Newsprint  roll  handling  towline:  LoTow 
using  (conveying)  dollies  (Switch-Carts);  bundle 
handling  system  in  mailroom;  SI  Cartrac. 

STA-HI  SYSTEMS  DIV. 

Booth  806 

First  Showing:  Stream  Conveyor,  Top  Label  Pro¬ 
grammer. 


Exhibiting:  Counter  Stacker,  Bottom  Wrap,  Roller 
Flight,  Belt  Conveyor,  Truck  Loader. 

STAR  GRAPHICS  SYSTEMS 

Booth  1811 

First  Showing:  Compstar  2008  Phototypesetter, 
Compstar  2016  Phototypesetter,  Autoperf  PF  Key¬ 
board,  Autoedit  C  (VDT)  Counting,  Autoperf  C- 
Counting  Keyboard.  Autoedit  (VDT)  editing  Ter¬ 
minal.  Star/Xylogics  CPS/700  copy  processing 
system. 

Exhibiting:  Autoperf  EF 

STEPPER  ASSOCIATES 

Booth  635 

First  Showing:  Bundle/bagging  equipment. 
Exhibiting:  Paper-Man  machinery  for  single  wraps. 
Paper-Man  quarter-fold  inserters,  Paper-Man  col¬ 
lators  &  attachments  for  automation  of  mailrooms 
and  distribution  methods. 

SUNCOM  SYSTEMS 

Booth  806 

First  Showing;  Sun  Edit  300  system  demonstra¬ 
tion,  SunAudIt  system,  SunSetter  60-D  photo¬ 
typesetter  (60  pica)  system. 

TAFT  CONTRACTING 

Booth  1B33 

Exhibiting:  Dyna  Pure  Ink  Mist  Filtration  Systems. 
Press  removal  and  erection,  general  graphic  arts 
industry  services. 

TAL-STAR  Computer  Systems 

Booth  1704 

First  Showing:  T-lOO  Production  System  for 
medium-small  newspapers. 

Exhibiting:  T-IOOO  Production  System  with  multiple 
on/llne  VDT's,  T-2000  Page  make-up  system. 

TASOPE 

Booth  1708 

First  Showing;  Plastic  plate  processor. 

Exhibiting:  Etching  machine. 

TELERAM  COMMUNICATIONS 

Booth  158 

First  Showing:  Portable  Reporter  Terminal — Model 
P-1800. 

TINGUE-BROWN 

Booth  1852 

First  Showing:  TingueFlex  offset  blankets. 
Exhibiting:  Polystick  press  blankets. 

UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 

Booth  1432  &  1532 

First  Showing;  UPl  World  Photo  Service  delivered 
on  UNIFAX-II  Receiver,  DATANEWS  1050  baud 
newswlre,  ABSTRACT  WIRE  for  DEMAND  News 
Service.  DEMAND  News  Service. 

UNIVAC.  DIV.  SPERRY  RAND 

Booth  1614 


VANDERCOOK 


Booth  161 
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What  makes  it 
all  wwk? 


The  software  group  at  Composition 
Systems,  Inc.,  is  making  the  relatively 
inexpensive  PDP-8E  computer  operate 
like  a  costly  time-sharing  system.  The 
result  is  a  remarkably  effective  newspaper 
production  system  . . .  the  CSI  24/32. 

The  CSI  24/32  accepts  input  from 
optical  character  readers,  video  display 
terminals,  keyboards  and  wire  services. 

It  outputs  to  on-line  photo  units,  line 
printers  and  paper  tape  punches.  It  stores 
and  retrieves  local  and  wire  service 
news,  editorial  material,  normal  text  and 


display  ad  composition.  It  provides  for 
proofing  and  correction.  Automatically 
produces  classified  ads  at  up  to  100,000 
lines  per  hour.  And  it  performs  these 
functions  simultaneously! 

The  CSI  24/32  is  proven  and  available 
. . .  now!  Composition  Systems,  Inc., 
will  supply  the  complete  system  including 
the  computer  and  peripherals . . .  plus 
thorough  training  for  your  staff.  Or  we 
can  adapt  your  existing  PDP-8E. 

CSI  software  makes  it  all  work.  For 
more  detailed  information,  write  or  call 


Composition 
Systems  Inc. 

:  ".software  makes  the  dUTerence. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


Rr$t  Showing:  Posi-Proofer  Electrostatic  Copier 
for  full  Newspaper  Page  Proofs,  Cosmocolor 
Direct  Screen  Color  Separation  System.  Page- 
master  one  to  one  camera  for  Letterpress. 


Vandercook  Cosmocolor  direct-screen  color 
separating  system 


VERSATEC 

Boofh  10S 

First  Showing:  1250  P  Proofer — for  on-line  com¬ 
puter  operation,  1250  PTR  Matrix  Proofer — for 
off-line  ITS  paper  tape. 

Exhibiting:  1150  P  Matrix  Proofer  for  on-line 
computer  operation. 

VICTOR  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 

Booth  107 

Exhibiting:  Graphic  Communications  Systems. 
Victor  Electrowriter,  Scanatron  Facsimile. 


Victor  Scanatron  facsimile  unit 


VIDEO  GRAPHICS 

Booth  1849 

First  Showing:  Low  cost  editing  terminal  Editerm 
2000. 

Exhibiting:  Keyboard  6000,  Chemical  recirculator. 

VISTA  INFORMATION 
PRODUCTS 

Booth  1841 


WESTERN  LITHO  PLATE 

Booth  1S41 

Exhibiting:  Lithopunch,  Scrub-A-Coater,  Lith-X- 
Pozer,  Lithoplaters  30  &  38,  32"  Turn  Around 
Lithocoater,  Standard  32"  Lithocoater,  Plates, 
Platemaking  chemistry. 
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Western  Litho  automatic  plate  system 


WOOD  FLONG 

Booth  534 

Exhibiting:  Poly  Flong  II.  Border  Tapes.  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  paper.  Photo  paper  trimmer. 

WOOD  INDUSTRIES 

Booth  1222 

Exhibiting:  "The  Offset  Generation" — pictorial  dis¬ 
play  of  Colorflex,  Lithoflex,  LIthomatic  and  Color- 
master  presses.  EDP  System — "Press-ready  offset 
plates  In  less  than  a  minute".  WHISS  II.  press 
environmental  systems,  program  press  control, 
Colormatic  letterpress  line — standard,  walk-in,  and 
new  six  plate  wide  press. 

GORDON  WAHLS 

Booth  1862 

Exhibiting:  Executive  Recruiting  Services. 

XYLOGICS  SYSTEMS 

Booth  1835 

Exhibiting:  Pre-view  of  new  Xylogic  System. 

Ind.  Printing  acquires 
second  Penn,  weekly 

Indiana  Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Indiana  (Pa.) 
Et'ening  Gazette  acquired  a  second  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Reynoldsville  (Pa.)  Star, 
April  1,  according  to  Joe  Donnelly, 
Gazette  editor  and  general  manager. 

The  1,440  circulation  Star  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Bill  G.  Wescoat  of  Rey- 
noldsville. 

Last  fall,  the  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
purchased  the  Brockway  (Pa.)  Record,  a 
weekly  with  a  circulation  of  1,920  from 
Ralph  and  Mary  Durbin,  after  they  sus¬ 
pended  publication  during  the  summer  of 
1973.  The  Record  resumed  publication  in 
September,  1973,  under  new  ownership. 

“Both  of  these  products  are  composed 
and  printed  in  our  Gazette  plant  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  Pa.,  w'here  we  began  publishing  the 
Gazette  in  1970,  in  a  building  designed  for 
phototypesetting  and  offset  printing,” 
Donnelly  said.  The  offices  are  tied  in  with 
the  main  plant  via  Victor  Scantron  fac¬ 
simile  transmission  equipment. 


F  oundation  grants 
made  by  Gannett 

Grants  totaling  $1,597,000  to  support 
journalism  education  have  been  approved 
by  trustees  of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  foundation  trustees  also  awarded 
$1,883,000  in  other  contributions  to  higher 
education,  including  $1,500,000  to  help 
support  costs  of  operating  the  Graphic 
Arts  Research  Center  at  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology. 

The  Gannett  Foundation,  established  by 
the  late  founder  of  the  Gannett  Group  of 
Newspapers,  has  given  more  than  $4.8 
million  in  cash  or  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  stock 
since  1961  to  support  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  including  $2.4  million  in  1973.  New 
grants  approved  by  the  trustees  at  their 
recent  annual  meeting  include: 

— University  of  Missouri  Journalism 
School — $500,000  to  spur  a  building  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  school,  the  nation’s  first  and 
largest,  and  its  auxiliary  programs  in 
journalism. 

— St.  Michael’s  College,  Winooski,  Ver¬ 
mont — $500,000  to  help  fund  a  new  curric¬ 
ulum  in  print  journalism,  the  first  in  any 
college  or  university  in  either  Vermont  or 
New  Hampshire. 

— Marshall  University,  Huntington,  W. 
Va. — $100,000  to  endow  a  Distinguished 
Professorship  in  Journalism,  plus  annual 
cash  grants  of  $5,000  for  six  years. 

— American  Press  Institute — $20,000 
for  operating  expenses  of  API’s  mid¬ 
career  journalism  seminars,  doubling  the 
annual  contribution.  The  foundation  pre¬ 
viously  granted  $300,000  to  help  fund  con¬ 
struction  of  API’s  new  building  in  Reston, 
Va. 

— Journalism  scholarships — $62,000,  in¬ 
cluding  $25,000  for  the  Michele  Clark  Fel¬ 
lowships  for  minority  group  journalists  at 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

— Mobile  Technology  Laboratory — $168,- 
000  for  the  operating  budget  and  $29,000 
for  capital  costs  of  the  new  mobile  lab, 
constructed  and  equipped  by  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  about  $280,000,  to  be  used  for 
teaching  journalism  school  students  about 
the  modern  electronic  technology  of  news¬ 
paper  production. 

— University  of  Georgia  Journalism 
School — $50,000  to  improve  photojournal¬ 
ism  facilities. 

Contributions  by  the  foundation  and  the 
Gannett  Company  to  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  now  total  more  than  $3.7 
million.  The  $1.5  million  approved  for  the 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Center,  part  of 
the  institute’s  College  of  Graphic  Arts 
and  Technology,  is  in  addition  to  other 
1974  grants  to  RIT  of  $50,000  for  scholar¬ 
ships  in  printing  and  publishing  for  mi¬ 
nority  group  students  and  $11,400  in  spe¬ 
cial  grants. 

Other  new  contributions  by  the  founda¬ 
tion  to  general  higher  education,  bringing 
the  total  since  1937  to  more  than  $8  mil¬ 
lion  include: 

— Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — 
$250,000. 


— Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.Y. — $50,- 
000. 
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Drug  study 
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what  filters  through  the  sunlight  or  the 
darkness  of  the  region  where  it  sells  its 
newspapers.” 

This  local  focus  impedes  service  to  the 
reader  with  well-balanced  stories,  he  said. 
Editors  and  reporters  “know  a  fair 
amount  about  the  situation  in  their  own 
cities  (although  even  here  there  are  im¬ 
portant  gaps) ;  they  know  a  little  about 
their  state’s  role;  but  they  know  virtually 
nothing  about  Federal  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams.” 

All  these  problems,  Bomboy  warned, 
should  not  be  considered  as  mere  criticism 
without  solution.  “Improving  drug  abuse 
coverage  is  not  an  insuperable  task.  In 
one  field  after  another  in  recent  years  the 
-\merican  press  has  shown  itself  eager  to 
improve  its  factual  and  analytic  content. 
Investigative  reporting,  after  a  lapse  of 
many  years  has  been  restored  to  the  vi¬ 
brancy  it  knew  early  in  this  century. 

“The  coverage  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Watergate  scandal  has 
shown  the  press  to  be  capable  of  a 
reaffirmed  intent  to  carry  out  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  free  and  independent  press. 
That  same  spirit  of  thorough  and  intelli¬ 
gent  inquiry  could  be  extended  to  drug 
coverage  in  the  years  ahead.” 

• 

Conway  C.  Craig  joins  i 
media  brokerage  firm 

Conway  C.  Craig,  former  publisher  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express  and  News,  has 
joined  Doubleday  Media  Inc.,  the  media 
brokerage  arm  of  Doubleday  Broadcast¬ 
ing. 

Craig  started  working  for  the  Harte- 
Hanks  newspaper  organization  in  1922. 
He  rose  from  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Times  to  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Caller-Times  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  and  served  seven  years  as  publisher 
of  the  San  Antonio  newspapers. 

As  a  consultant  to  Doubleday  Media, 
David  Scribner,  president  of  the  firm,  said 
Craig  will  “bring  the  same  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspaper  publishing  that  the 
rest  of  us  have  in  the  broadcast  indus¬ 
try.” 

• 

Religious  discrimination 
upheld  by  Court 

It  was  “religious  discrimination”  for 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  to  refuse  the 
job  of  copy  reader  to  a  Seventh  Day  Ad¬ 
ventist  who  was  well-qualified  profession¬ 
ally  but  did  not  wish  to  work  on  Saturday 
because  of  his  religious  beliefs. 

The  U.S.  District  Court,  Western  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Tennessee,  ruled  in  McCann  L. 
Reid  V.  Memphis  Publishing  Company, 
that  the  newspaper  failed  to  make  reason¬ 
able  accommodation  to  the  applicant’s  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs. 


The  solution  to  your 
newsprint 
hdkndling 
problems 


Clamp  designed  to  handle  up 
to  48  inch  diameter  rolls. 

Stacks  5  rolls  high,  and  right- 
angle  stacks  in  a  7V2  foot 
aisle. 

Changes  from  clamp  to 
forks  in  less  than  5  minutes. 


Lifting  capacity:  Clamp— 
1850  lbs.  at  21  inch  load 
centers. 


Fork— 2000  lbs.  at  24  inch 
load  centers. 

All  battery  powered,  the 
"GRABBER”  is  39  inches 
wide  with  a  standard  mast 
height  of  83  inches  nested. 


Most  parts  available  in 
your  town. 

Price?  The  "GRABBER” 
(truck,  roll  clamp, 
battery  and  charger)  is 
available  for  about  Vz 
the  cost  of  similar 
equipment! 


Engineered  and 
built  with  precision, 
skill  and  simplicity 
to  meet  all  your 
newsprint  handling 
needs . . .  ECONOMICALLY! 


A  sit-down  truck  with 
superb  handling  AND  the 
smallest  turning  and 
operating  area  required  of 
any  truck  on  the  market 
today! 


Check  into  the  “GRABBER”  from 


leltrofnidux^d 

^DIVISION  OF  GREEN  AND  GREEN  LTD^ 

866  North  Wabash  •  Chicago,  III.  60611  •  (312)944-1140 
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BOARDWALK  L 


ATLANTIC  CITY  CONVENTION  HALL 
BOARDWALK  LEVEL  WEST  HALL 


Cold  type  conversion 
reduces  page  costs 


The  Reno  Evening  Gazette  and  the 
morning  and  Sunday  \evadn  State  Jonr- 
nal,  members  of  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc., 
became  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in  the 
country  to  convert  a  double  width  letter- 
press  to  the  Dahlgren  direct  lithography 
system  (E&P,  March  9, 1974). 

The  conversion  was  completed  during  a 
12  hour  (afternoon  to  morning  edition 
press  runs)  period  which  saw,  as  well,  the 
completion  of  a  conversion  to  a  total  pho¬ 
totypesetting-oriented  composing  room 
and  preparations  for  an  annual  92-page 
special  Progress  edition. 

There  is,  though,  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  hectic  times  and  confusing  times. 
The  plans,  though,  for  both  the  press  and 
composing  room  conversions  had  been  too 
well  laid  to  accommodate  confusion. 

The  composing  room  configuration  in¬ 
cludes  two  Compugraphic  ACM  9000  pho¬ 
totypesetters  in  direct-input  modes;  two 
new  Compugraphic  Videosetter  II  CRT 
devices,  a  Compugraphic  7200  H  keyboard 
display  machine,  a  battery  of  tape  perfor¬ 
ating  keyboards,  and  two  Hendrix  VDT 
devices,  for  editing  and  classified  gener¬ 
ation. 

The  ACM  9000s  handle  display  ads, 
two-column-and-above  display  classified 
and  heads  up  to  72  points.  The  Videoset¬ 
ter  I  Is  set  all  straight  matter,  set  solid 
classified  and  single-column  display  clas¬ 
sified.  and  stock  wire  and  sports  agate. 
The  7200  handles  special  accent  heads  and 
heads  above  72  points. 

The  conversion  from  a  linecaster  confi¬ 
guration  began  in  April,  1972,  with  the 
installation  of  the  first  ACM  9000.  By 
August.  1972,  the  second  one  was  in  and 
running  and  the  conversion  of  all  display 
ads  and  multi-column  display  classified 
was  complete.  Straight  matter,  classified 
liners,  and  wire  copy  was  .still  handled  by 
the  linecasters. 

Phase  one  and  lw<i  plan 

This  was  what  publisher  Richard  J. 
Schuster  and  production  manager  Bonn 
Wheeler  call  phase  one  of  the  overall 
conversion  plans.  Wheeler  is  part  of  a 
three-man  Speidel  team  that  has  overall 
group  production  responsibilities,  as  well 
as  line  duties  with  their  own  papers. 
Phase  two  was  the  installation  of  the 
high-speed  Videosetter  CRTs. 

Reasons  for  the  conversion,  said  Wheel¬ 
er,  include  the  “obvious”  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  phototypesetting’s  produc¬ 
tivity,  economy,  and  quality.  “But,”  he 
continues,  “we  did  not  want  to  sacrifice 
any  of  the  flexibility  we  had  with  our 
linecasters.  That’s  why  we  went  for  area 
composition  machines  like  the  .\CM  9000s 
and  in  a  direct-input,  rather  than  remote 
keyboard  mode. 

“In  1971,  we  kept  a  ledger  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ad  inches  produced  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  per  day — for  a  period  of  seven 
weeks.  This  averaged  out  to  about  4,000 
inches  a  day.  We  knew,  then,  what  our 


requirements  would  be  and  we  had  a  good 
idea  as  to  our  yearly  growth  in  terms  of 
ad  pages. 

“We  also  analyzed  the  type  of  ads  we 
were  setting.  We  set  upwards  of  13  pages 
of  grocery  ads  a  week  (total  number  of 
pages  per  week  for  the  two  papers  ranges 
from  about  440  to  520).  There  are  a  lot  of 
format  changes.  There’s  a  tremendous 
diversity  in  type  style  and  size  changes, 
line  lengths,  leading,  etc.  These  amounted 


to  inconsistent  parameters  that  were 
being  handled  nicely  by  our  linecasters. 
.And  we  knew  that  we  could  not  hope  to 
match  this  flexibility  without  going  into  a 
computer  situation  far  exceeding  any  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  justification  figures. 

“This  we  did  not  want  to  do.  We  believe 
in  servicing  our  accounts.  We  knew  that 
going  into  a  ‘small’  computer  configura¬ 
tion  would  force  us  to  limit  available  ad¬ 
vertiser  formats.  We  decided  that  W’e 
didn’t  want  to  regiment  them  in  that  way 
and  that  the  loss  in  flexibility  would  be  too 
much  to  render  productivity  gains  worth¬ 
while. 

Area  composition  a  must 

“Given  this,  and  our  knowledge  of  our 
ad  requirements,  we  studied  available  ma¬ 
chines  to  see  wherein  we’d  get  both  max¬ 
imum  productivity  and  flexibility.  Area 
composition  was  a  ‘must’  because  one  op¬ 
eration  we  really  wanted  to  streamline 
was  make-up.  And  we  did.” 

The  ACM  9000s  gave  the  papers  both 
the  productivity  and  flexibility  they  need¬ 
ed,  Wheeler  emphasized.  “We  had  an  ad 
library  of  53  faces  in  metal,”  he  said.  “On 
the  9000s,  we  have  eight  faces  in  12  sizes — 
96  fonts  on  each  machine,  a  total  of  192 
faces  our  advertisers  have  access  to.  We 
had  confidence  in  our  people  and  we  knew’ 
that  we’d  get  good  productivity  with  the 
direct-input  keyboards.” 

By  the  second  day,  a  Compugraphic  ap¬ 
plications  engineer  was  there,  and  the  op¬ 
erators  were  producing  “live”  work.  The 
applications  man  w’orked  w’ith  designated 


paper  personnel  in  training  and  de¬ 
veloping  mark-up  and  total  production 
procedures.  One  of  the  procedures  in¬ 
volved  designing  a  special  form  on  which 
ad  copy  comes  in.  “We  just  got  together 
with  our  mark-up  men  and  operators,” 
declared  Wheeler,  “and  asked  them  in 
what  order — left  to  right — they  wanted 
the  information  to  appear.  That’s  the  way 
we  designed  the  forms.”  All  ads  are  typed 
line  for  line  on  the  forms  and  are  double- 
checked  by  the  service  department  before 
going  to  the  composing  room.  The  compos¬ 
ing  room  gets  both  the  copy  and  the  ad 
layout.  When  the  operator  gets  the  ad 
from  mark-up,  he  just  sets  it  according  to 
the  layout. 

“With  our  linecasters,”  commented 
Wheeler,  “it  was  impossible  to  handle  late 


ads  without  a  lot  of  overtime.  “Our 
workload  is  now  greater  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  we  began  the  phototypesetting  con¬ 
version,  we  still  get  late  ads,  but  we  have 
virtually  no  overtime  in  the  composing 
room.  Perhaps  the  biggest  single  differ¬ 
ence  the  9000s  have  made  has  been  in 
make-up.  Output  is  area  composition.  The 
ads  are  just  pasted  down  according  to  the 
layout.  Everything  comes  out  in  place — 
including  the  heads,  unless  they’re  larger 
than  72  pts.” 

There  wasn’t  the  same  need  for  linecast- 
er-matching  flexibility  in  terms  of 
straight  matter  and  classified  advertising 
— though  stand-alone  memory  was  needed 
here  as  with  display  advertising.  High 
speeds  were  more  crucial  for  the  papers’ 
13  editions  a  week — especially  with  the 
wire  copy  and  classified. 

“We  had  good  experiences  with  the 
quality  and  reliability  of  the  ACM  9000s,” 
stated  Wheeler,  “and  we  certainly  needed 
much  greater  productivity  for  straight 
matter  than  our  linecasters  were  giving 
us.  So  when  the  Videosetters  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  late  1973,  we  installed  two,  each 
capable  of  140  1pm  or  so,  each  with  stand 
alone  memory  capability.” 

Derision  on  high-speed  CRTs 

Initially,  Wheeler  wasn’t  sure  if  two- 
high-speed  CRTs  were  needed,  but  (1) 
cost  was  relatively  inexpensive  enough  to 
be  cost  justified;  (2)  Reno’s  relative  geo¬ 
graphic  isolation  combined  twice  daily 
{Continued  on  page  68) 


Richard  J.  Schuster,  publisher,  and  Donn  L  Wheeler,  production  manager,  discuss  input/output 
capabilities  of  the  VideoSetters. 
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Hamilton  photocomposition  equipment  is  high 
quality,  sturdy  construction  and  functional 
design. 

^ 


MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
4640  North  Olcott  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois  60656 
Phone  (312)  867-4646 


Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Company  offers  the 
complete  line  of  Hamilton  Cold  Type 
equipment,  to  solve  all  your  paste-up,  assembly, 
dispatch  or  filing  needs.  Write  or  phone  for 
illustrated  brochure. 


code  his  stories.  The  story  poes  to  an 
editor  who  processes  it  to  make  sure  it 
doesn’t  need  a  complete  rewrite  and  then 
sends  it  to  the  composing  room  for  scan¬ 
ning  into  the  computer. 

The  story  can  be  called  up  on  the  VDT 
screen  by  code  number  almost  as  soon  as 
it  goes  through  the  scanner.  All  editing  is 
done  on  the  screen.  This  includes  writing 
the  headlines. 

Once  the  story  is  completely  edited,  it 
goes  back  into  the  computer.  The  editor 
then  punches  a  copy  fit  button  and  a  line 
appears  at  the  top  of  the  screen,  giving 
the  length  of  the  story  (including  the 
head)  in  picas  and  points.  If  the  editor 
wants  to  look  at  the  story  in  justified 
form,  he  punches  another  button  and  it  is 
displayed  justified.  From  there,  the  story 
goes  directly  into  the  Compstar  photo¬ 
typesetters  which  are  on-line  to  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

“Electronic  copy  fitting  has  obvious  ad- 


Systems  approach  adopted 
by  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal 


There’s  a  difference  between  tradition 
and  being  “tradition-bound.”  The  160- 
year-old  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal,  a  20,- 
500  circulation  Gannett  daily,  has  tradi¬ 
tion.  This  means  they  hook  into  a  new 
idea  as  early  as  technologically  feasible 
and  cost  justification  will  allow. 

In  1964,  they  installed  their  first  photo¬ 
typesetters,  easing  into  a  totally  offset 
printing  operation  by  way  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  production.  Later,  they 
upgraded  a  torn-tape  phototypesetting  op¬ 
eration  with  two,  stand-alone  VDT  text 
editing  devices  and  then,  in  early  1974, 
began  replacing  a  tape-driven  photo¬ 
typesetting  configuration  with  a  complete¬ 
ly  on-line  editorial  and  typesetting  pro¬ 
duction  system. 

The  new  system  was  a  Star/Xylogics 
Copy  Processing  System  (CPS).  It  inter¬ 
faces  two  duplexed  computers — one  8K; 
the  second,  32K — with  four  VDT  termi¬ 
nals  in  the  newsroom  and  two  Star  Graph¬ 
ic  System  Compstar  phototypesetting 
machines,  each  capable  of  speeds  up  to 
150  1pm,  each  with  a  16K  computer  of  its 
own.  Input  to  the  system  is  via  optical 
scanner,  with  24  IBM  Selectric  typewrit¬ 
ers  feeding  the  scanner. 

News  and  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  are,  for  the  most  part,  totally  on 
the  system.  The  four  VDTs  are  used  by 
all  departments  on  a  rotating  schedule. 

The  Journal  is  the  eighth  paper  in  the 
country  with  such  a  system,  and  the  first 
in  the  Northeast. 

Editor-publisher  Malcolm  Applegate 
and  Composing  Room  Foreman  Robert 
Stalley  were  part  of  the  team  that  inter¬ 
faced  the  system.  They  give  a  lot  of  credit 
to  then-publisher,  Paul  T.  Miller  II  (now 
publisher  of  Gannett’s  Plainfield,  N.J., 
Courier)  for  initiating  and  planning  the 
installation.  Applegate  was  editor  at  the 
time. 

Cost  justification 

“Effectively  streamlining  our  produc¬ 
tion  operations  was  desirable  from  the 
moment  electronic  technology  made  it 
feasible,”  Applegate  said.  “From  our 
point  of  view',  it  was  a  matter  of  cost 
justification.  We  decided  we  could  cost 
justify  it  in  mid-1973  and  then  made  the 
move.  We  chose  the  Star  system  because 
it  was  field-proven  and  seemed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  paper  our  size.” 

The  Selectric  typewriters  were  installed 
in  November,  1973,  before  the  balance  of 
the  system.  The  Journal  hired  an  outside 
consulting  firm  to  help  boost  staff  typing 
speeds  and  accuracy. 

“We  have  heard  stories  about  what 
happened  on  papers  which  installed  a 
scanner  on  Friday  and  expected  to  be 
operational  on  Monday,”  commented  Ap¬ 
plegate.  “We  eliminated  a  lot  of  problems 
by  giving  our  people  as  much  advance 
training  as  possible.  By  the  time  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  installed,  we  were  well  along  in 
typing  scanner-ready  copy.” 

The  Journal's  almost  10  years  of  photo¬ 
typesetting  experience  made  the  transi¬ 


tion  a  bit  easier  for  them  than,  perhaps, 
for  their  hot  metal  counterparts.  But 
there  were  major  changes,  .\pplegate  said 
a  primary  goal  from  the  start  was  to 
insure  that  newsroom  personnel  didn’t 
lose  anything  in  terms  of  the  reporter’s 
ability  to  write  a  good  story  or  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  ability  to  edit.  “We’ve  accomplished 
this,”  he  stated. 


Press  wires  on, 


The  press  wires  are  on-line  to  Star’s 
CPS  computers.  .\s  the  copy  comes  in  over 
the  wire,  it  goes  directly  into  computer 
memory.  The  wire  editor  sorts  through 
the  hard  copy,  picks  out  the  stories  he 


assistant  foreman,  operates  Star/Xylogics  computer  which  can  store  up  to  three 
million  characters. 


Mag-Etch  MS  gives  lower  aver¬ 
age  etching  time  per  plate.  Which 
means  that  it  won’t  let  your  bath 
lose  a  lot  of  its  speed  after  the 
first  few  plates.  You  get  good 
speed,  plate  after  plate  after 
plate. 

What’s  more,  Mag-Etch  MS 


allows  lower  initial  operating 
temperatures  (90°F)  for  fewer 
fumes,  is  completely  biodegrad¬ 
able,  does  fine  screen  etching, 
has  high  capacity,  and  delivers  a 
very  clean  etch. 

In  a  lot  of  applications,  we’d 
say  its  time  has  come. 


Composition  and  use  covered 
under  U.S.  Patent  Nos.  3,725,158: 
3,725,159;  3,728,180;  3,730,889; 
3,736,197. 

Mona  Industries,  Inc.,  Pater¬ 
son,  New  Jersey  07524.  Tele¬ 
phone  201  274-8220  Cable  Mona 
Paterson  New  Jersey. 
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NewMag-Etch  MS. 

It  keeps 

your  etching  time 
from  going 
into  overtime. 


Systems  approach 
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and  into  our  Saturday  paper.  And  the 
formats  that  we  have  for  electronic  proc¬ 
essing  of  the  box  scores  from  the  sports 
wire  eliminate  a  lot  of  problems  stemming 
from  manual  or  less  sophisticated  com¬ 
puter  operations.” 

Time  has  been  a  powerful  streamlining 
factor  for  classified  advertising,  as  well  as 
editorial — production  streamline  and  book¬ 
keeping.  The  Journal's  system  has  a  soft¬ 
ware  module  which  automatically  flags 
bad  credit  lists,  displaying  the  credit 
check  on  the  screen  before  the  ad  is  en¬ 
tered  into  the  master  file.  The  Journal 
averages  about  four  pages  of  classified  a 
day  (total  daily  pages  average  between  24 
and  32,  plus  a  Saturday  TV  supplement). 

All  ads  are  entered  into  the  computer 
randomly  from  the  scanner.  Header  lines 
on  the  scanner  sheet  include  batch  number 
(10  ads  to  a  batch) ;  an  alpha  code  identi¬ 
fying  the  copy  as  a  classified  ad;  billing 
number;  classification  number;  edition 
(the  Journal  also  handles  some  Cornell 
University  publications  which  are  not  yet 
on  the  system,  but  which  can  be  coded 
with  an  edition  number  if  this  occurs) ; 
insert  and  kill  dates;  and  primary  and 
secondary  sorts.  The  ads  are  sorted  alpha¬ 
betically  and,  in  the  case  of  such  types  as 
automative  ads,  by  year  of  model. 

The  ads  are  held  in  the  daily  ad  file 
until  the  file  is  complete  and  then  merged 
into  the  master  file.  All  kills,  skips,  etc., 
are  handled  automatically  to  produce  a 
clean  data  stream  in  the  master  file.  All 
information  in  the  master  file  is  dupli¬ 
cated  on  magnetic  tape  cassettes  as  back¬ 
up. 

An  error  file  is  created  from  the  daily 
ad  file.  All  duplicate  or  incorrect  codes 
cause  an  ad  to  be  automatically  kicked 
into  the  error  file.  The  ads  are  checked  on 
the  VDT  screens  and  corrected  right  on 
the  screen.  When  everything  is  correct, 
the  ads  are  automatically  routed  to  the 
Compstar  phototypesetters. 

“We  have  an  automatic  copy  fitting 
routine  for  classified  advertising,”  related 
Bob  Stalley.  “Space  is  automatically  cal¬ 
culated  and  displayed  on  the  screen  in 
picas  and  points.  In  addition,  we  have 
formats  for  all  ad-types  which  stream¬ 
lines  our  inputting  to  the  system.  We  also 
have  eight  type  faces  and  eight  sizes  on 
line  on  our  (^ompstars,  so  there  is  enough 
automatic  mixing  capability  to  make  these 
formats  work. 

“Once  you  get  used  to  an  on-line  sys¬ 
tem,  you  realize  the  limitations  of  tom 
tape — even  with  stand-alone  VDT  editing 
capability.  All  operations — handling  such 
things  as  kills  and  skips — on  the  stand 
alone  VDTs  were  manual.  We  had  to  run 
a  new  tape  every  day. 

“Our  classified  deadline  is  noon  for  the 
following  day’s  edition.  Invariably  the  ads 
wouldn’t  be  set  and  processed  by  5  p.m. 
and  there’d  be  work  for  the  night  shift. 
Now  we’re  done  by  4  or  4:30 — a  difference 
between  an  average  of  5%  hours  or  so 
production  time  the  ‘old’  way  and  10  min¬ 
utes  or  so  computer  time  and  an  hour  on 


the  Compstars.  We’ve  found  that  we  can 
run  as  much  off  one  Compstar  as  two  of 
our  earlier  photo  units. 

“So  we’ve  got  the  speed,  type  quality, 
and  machine  flexibility  with  our  new  sys¬ 
tem.  We’ve  got  additional  flexibility  in 
that  we  can  move  our  people  around  as 
needed  to  handle  various  crunches.” 

All  this,  conclude  both  Stalley  and  Ap¬ 
plegate,  with  a  typographic  product  that 
is  at  least  50%  to  75%  cleaner  than  it 
was. 


Miller  promoted 

Allan  S.  Miller,  former  director  of 
media  research,  has  been  named  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  manager  of  media  and  market- 
ing-EDP  Systems  for  the  New  York  divi¬ 
sion  of  Needham,  Harper  &  Steers. 


Text  editing  unit 
introduced  by  MGD 

The  Information  Products  division  of 
MGD  Graphic  Systems  has  announced  the 
“Metro-text”  as  an  addition  to  the  “pre¬ 
press”  product  line. 

Metro-text  is  a  software  based  system 
desigpied  to  simplify  the  processing  of 
news  stories,  display  advertisements  and 
classified  advertisements. 

According  to  Robert  Janowiak,  IPD 
vicepresident,  text  flow  from  initial  input 
through  preparation  and  editing  to  output 
from  the  phototypesetter  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  via  software  and  Metro-text  hard¬ 
ware. 

The  parameters  of  the  unit  have  been 
designed  to  accommodate  the  requirements 
of  individual  newspapers. 


Doubledoy  Media  Offers 
CONWAY  C.CKAIG 
&  OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE 


With  some  50  years'  experience  in  Americon  newspaper 
publishing,  Conwoy  C.  Craig  is  one  of  the  greotly  respected 
nomes  in  thot  field.  He  knows  the  business  ond  the  business 
knows  him. 

Now  we  ore  proud  to  onnounce  Mr.  Croig's  ossociotion  with 
Doubledoy  Medio. 

As  you  con  understand,  Mr.  Croig  enables  us  to  offer  you 
outstanding  newspaper  brokeroge  service,  for  he  knows 
newspopering  os  well  os  we  hove  olwoys  known  broodcosting. 

Mr.  Croig,  of  course,  con  deliver  the  performonce  you  hope  for, 
olong  with  the  extroordinory  degree  of  privocy  required  in 
newspaper  purchase  ond  sole. 

Pleose  feel  free  to  consult  with  him  ot  ony  time.  Never  ony  obligotion.  ond  olwoys  the 
most  complete  confidentiolity.  Coll  Mr.  Croig  ot  5 1 2-434-4900  collect. 


•Im 


Doubledoy  Medio 

Brokers  of  Bodio,  TV,  CATV,  ond  Newspoper  Properties. 

Regional  Managers 

Bob  Dalchau,  13601  Preston  Rd.,  Dallas  75240,  214-233-4334. 
Neil  Sargent,  1202  E.  Maryland  Av.,  Phoenix  85014,  602-264-7459. 
Peter  V.  O’Reilly,  1730  M.  St.  N.W.,  Washington  20036,  202-872-1100. 


Prove  on  your  own  press! 


WEB  OFFSET  NEWS  BLACK 


•Faster,  cleaner  •Cleaner 


roll-ups 

•Denser  solids 

•Sharper 

halftones 

•Less  rub-off 


pipe-rollers 
•Cleaner  formers 
•Less  linting 
•Easier  wash-up 
•increased  miieage 
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press  schedules  mandates  back-up — one  of 
the  reasons  central  computer  systems 
would  have  been  too  costly,  said  Wheeler — 
and,  (3)  the  productivity  from  both  ma¬ 
chines  is  sometimes  needed. 

One  Videosetter  is  set  up  for  news;  the 
other,  agate  keyboard  operators  set  up 
the  various  parameters,  i.e.,  line  length, 
type  size,  leading,  etc.,  for  classified  dis¬ 
play.  For  news  text  they  set  unjustified 
tape.  Wheeler  notes  it  is  quite  simple  to 
format  the  Videosetter  from  the  front 
panel. 

The  papers  run  the  selected  500  market 
finals.  While  there  is  no  high-speed  data 
transmission  hook-up  yet,  this  is  planned. 
The  papers  utilize  both  AP  and  UPI 
wires.  Trial  runs  of  full  New  York  and 
American  Exchange  complete  markets  via 
Dataspeed  tapes  supplied  by  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  did,  though,  prove  the  desirability  of 
the  fastest  possible  input  to  the  Videoset¬ 
ters.  Running  time  for  each  complete 
stock  report  was  approximately  5  minutes 
on  the  Videosetters.  Wheeler  feels  that 
the  time  would  have  been  halved  if  they 
split  the  reports  between  the  two  ma¬ 
chines. 

“We  have  no  doubt  at  all  regarding 
composition  production  time  with  the  Vid¬ 
eosetters,’’  he  said.  “We’ve  already  in¬ 
creased  our  ability  to  handle  late  breaking 
stories  and,  in  fact,  given  the  state  of 
affairs  when  the  Videosetters  came  in 
(see  above)  with  both  the  press  conver¬ 
sion  and  our  Progress  edition,  they  proved 
themselves  very  quickly.” 

The  Progress  edition  is  an  annual  pub¬ 
lication.  This  past  year’s  was  92  pages 
and  was  the  first  handled  totally  by  photo¬ 
typesetting — the  9000s  for  ads  and  heads, 
the  Videosetters  for  straight  matter.  The 
page  count  was  approximately  35% 
greater  than  the  previous  year’s— done  by 
a  combination  of  ACM  9000s  and  linecast- 
ei-  and  some  50%  greater  than  the  last 
year  of  all  linecaster  operation. 

“Yet,”  related  Wheeler,  “the  copy  was 
handled  so  fast  that  the  editor  was 
amazed  at  how  quickly  he  was  getting  his 
proofs.  Because  the  turnaround  time  was 
so  quick,  we  were  able  to  extend  our  ad 
deadlines  and  virtually  cut  out  overtime. 
Previously,  we  finished  make  up  the  day 
before  presstime  and  it  cost  us  plenty  of 
overtime  to  get  it  done.  This  time,  we 
finished  up  two  days  ahead  with  virtually 
no  overtime.” 


TOP  WINNERS  IN  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  FOUNDATION  AWARDS— Left  to  right:  Ed  Godfrey, 
representing  KGW-tv,  Portland,  Ore.,  $2500  and  plaque,  broadcast  division,  Roy  W.  Howard 
Awards;  Jim  Wooten,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  $1000  and  plaque,  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award; 
George  Pakenham,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  $1000,  Walker  Stone  Awards  for  Editorial  Writing; 
George  F.  Neavoll,  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gaiette,  $2500,  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation 
Awards;  Matt  Meyer,  president.  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation;  and  William  Blundell,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  $2500  and  plaque,  newspaper  division,  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards. 


Honolulu  guild 
members  raised 
to  $364  a  week 


rake  tur  co-ops 

Co-operative  advertising  plans  offering 
retailers  50%  of  the  cost  of  newspaper 
space  on  up  to  3%  of  net  purchases  are 
being  planned  by  three  manufacturers  of 
fake  fur  coats. 

The  firms  are  Fairmoor  Coat  &  Suit 
Corporation,  Sportowne  Coat  Ltd.  and 
Russell  Taylor  Inc.  All  three  have  set  a 
September  30  deadline  on  the  offer.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  any  of  the  New  York 
manufacturers  have  utilized  co-op  to  en¬ 
courage  orders  from  retailers. 


Historic  building 


Oklahoma  may  devote 
museum  to  newspapers 

The  building  where  Oklahoma’s  first 
daily  newspaper  was  published  may  be¬ 
come  a  museum  devoted  to  the  printing 
and  publishing  industry  in  Oklahoma. 

Plans  have  been  launched  to  purchase 
the  historical  Cooperative  Publishing  Co. 
Building  in  Gutherie — where  Oklahoma’s 
first  daily  newspaper,  the  Oklahoma  Daily 
State  Capital  was  published. 

When  this  goal  is  accomplished,  Oklaho¬ 
ma  will  have  one  of  the  few  museums 
devoted  entirely  to  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try. 

The  Guthrie  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
secured  an  option  to  purchase  the  three- 
story  building  for  $50,000,  which  includes 
the  equipment.  Half  this  amount  is  being 
raised  locally  while  the  Oklahoma  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Commission  has  agreed  to  provide 
$25,000  matching  funds. 

Approximately  $15,000  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  toward  the  museum  fund. 

Of  this  amount  was  a  $10,000  donation 
from  the  Donrey  Public  Foundation  Inc. 
The  check  was  presented  by  J.  L.  Jen¬ 
nings,  vicepresident  and  director  of  the 
Donrey  Media  Group’s  central  division. 
Jennings  made  the  presentation  on  behalf 
of  the  Foundation.  The  Guthrie  Daily 
Leader  is  a  member  of  Donrey’s  central 
division. 

Among  the  donors  w’as  Helen  Kirkbride 
Canfield  of  Norman,  Okla.,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Frank  Greer  who  founded 
the  Oklahoma  State  Capital  newspaper 
eighty-five  years  ago  on  April  22,  1889. 

The  Oklahoma  Press  Association  two 
years  ago  officially  recognized  the  Cooper¬ 
ative  Publishing  Co.  Building  as  the 
state’s  official  newspaper  and  printing 
museum  for  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  OPA  has  agreed  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  publishers,  editors  and  other 
newspaper  personnel  to  serve  as  consul¬ 
tants  in  securing  material  and  equipment 
for  authenticity. 

Many  newspaper  publishers  from  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas  have  indicated  interest  in 
the  building  and  have  agreed  to  donate 
newspaper  and  printing  plant  equipment 
for  museum  display. 


The  Coop  Building  has  been  placed  on 
the  National  Directory  of  Historical  Sites 
which  makes  the  building  eligible  for  fed¬ 
eral  restoration  funds. 

The  Oklahoma  Historical  Society  has 
agreed  to  operate  the  newspaper  and 
printing  museum  as  part  of  its  statewide 
operation. 


Seattle  newsrack  rule 
enjoined  pending  trial 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Walter 
McGovern  has  granted  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction,  at  the  request  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  against  enforcement  of 
a  Seattle  newsrack  ordinance  w’hich  be¬ 
came  effective  April  1. 

At  a  hearing  McGovern  was  persuaded 
by  P-I  attorney  Camdem  Hall  that  the 
action  was  properly  brought  in  federal 
court  (the  constitutionality  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  and  its  implementing  regulations 
being  the  central  issue)  and  that  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  ordinance  should  be  enjoined 
pending  a  trial.  Counsel  for  the  city  said 
there  was  no  need  for  hurry  in  resolving 
the  issue,  which  Hall  promptly  cited  as 
reason  to  doubt  the  need  for  any  newsrack 
ordinance  at  all. 

While  the  per-newsrack  fee  has  never 
been  finally  determined  by  the  Seattle 
City  Council,  McGovern  said  one  of  his 
principal  interests  is  in  whether  the  city’s 
project  is  basically  revenue-raising  or  an 
honest  effort  at  regulating  for  the  sake  of 
public  safety.  The  Council,  under  the 
court  order,  can  still  consider  the  fee 
amount  and  other  implementing  regula¬ 
tions,  pending  the  trial. 

Other  publishers  and  distributors  with 
racks  on  Seattle  sidewalks  are  expected  to 
join  in  the  suit. 


Weekly  group  offers 
carrier  boy  handbook 

Suburban  Newspapers  Publications, 
Inc.,  of  Cupertino,  (^alif,,  which  publishes 
nine  weekly  newspapers,  has  issued  a  new 
Carrier  Handbook. 

The  12-page  tabloid  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  new  carriers. 

Michael  Switzer,  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  said  his  staff  looked  over  many 
such  handbooks  and  took  the  best  ideas  to 
go  w’ith  its  own. 

“Since  we  feel  it’s  important  for  news¬ 
papers  to  share  ideas,”  said  Switzer,  “we 
w’ill  mail  the  handbook  to  all  circulation 
departments  which  want  it  for  25^  to  cov¬ 
er  postage  and  handling.” 

The  address  is  SNIP,  P.O.  Box  657, 
Cupertino,  Calif,  95014. 

• 

Dixie  account 

SSC&B  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  named 
the  agency  to  handle  the  Dixie  Consumer 
Products  Division  of  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany.  Chosen  from  a  field  of  15  major 
agencies,  SSC&B  will  handle  all  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Dixie  Cups  and  Dispensers  and 
Dixie  Livingware  line.  The  account  re¬ 
portedly  bills  $4  million  annually. 
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Subscriptions  to  40 
papers  dropped  by  SNPA 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  begun  publication  of  a 
new  member  bulletin  from  its  new  offices 
in  Atlanta,  Ga, 

Reed  Sarratt,  executive  vicepresident  of 
SNPA,  said  the  bulletin  will  emphasize 
material  “that  is  not  easily  and  readily 
available  from  sources  such  as  trade  jour¬ 
nals  or  other  publications  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  among  newspaper  executives.” 

He  said  subscriptions  to  approximately 
40  newspapers,  from  which  items  have 
been  obtained  in  the  past  for  the  previous 
bulletins,  were  discontinued  “because  they 
limit  the  source  of  information,  and  scan¬ 
ning  them  has  consumed  too  much  staff 
time  to  justify  the  effort.” 

• 

Ostrow  to  Y&R  West 

Joseph  Ostrow,  senior  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Communications  Services  for 
Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.  will  be  moving  to 
the  company’s  Los  Angeles  office  where 
he  will  continue  in  the  same  capacity. 

Theresa  Pellegrino,  vicepresident  and 
manager  of  Communications  Services,  will 
function  as  his  aide  in  New  York.  Mean¬ 
while,  Polly  Langbort,  vicepresident  and 
group  supervisor  will  assume  role  of  di¬ 
rector  of  Communications  Planning  and 
will  be  responsible  for  all  media  plan¬ 
ning. 

Miss  Langbort,  Richard  Low,  senior 
vicepresident  and  director  of  Corporate 
Programming,  and  Paul  Chook,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  Communications  In¬ 
formation  Services,  will  be  working  di¬ 
rectly  with  Miss  Pellegrino. 

• 

D-F-S  retail  division 

Following  a  trend  set  by  other  large 
agencies,  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  Inc. 
has  established  a  new  division  to  work 
with  and  mass  merchandisers  called  Re¬ 
tail  Marketing  Service. 

The  division  will  handle  retail  market¬ 
ing  consulting,  advertising  media  place¬ 
ment,  store  merchandising  and  promotion, 
research,  profit  planning,  charge  account 
promotions,  store  openings,  test  market 
programs  and  vendor  analysis. 

dfs/RMS  will  be  headed  by  five  direc¬ 
tors.  They  include  M.  (Sek)  Seklemian, 
Stephen  D.  Thorpe,  Frederick  B.  Newell 
Jr.,  Gordon  Johnson,  and  Robert  Jordan. 
All  have  worked  in  ad  and  marketing 
positions  in  major  store  chains  across  the 
country. 

• 

Ritter  and  Weber 
elected  to  board 

James  T.  Ritter,  senior  vicepresident 
and  Chicago  office  manager,  and  Robert 
T.  Weber,  senior  vicepresident  and  trea¬ 
surer,  were  elected  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  at  the  annual  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ing  which  w'as  held  April  26  at  the  New 
York  Offices  of  CWO&O. 
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Tribune,  Denver  Post,  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  and  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Morristown,  (Tenn.) 
Citizen  Tribune,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  Orlando  Sentinel  Star. 

Accounts  appearing  in  the  newspapers 
on  the  tape  transcripts  pleased  the  White 
House,  a  UPI  report  said.  The  White 
Hou.se  official  was  quoted  as  saying, 
“.  .  .  we  do  find  that  as  days  pass  and 
reporters  have  a  chance  to  read  the  full 
volume,  they  are  focusing  on  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  they  are  finding  and  beginning 
to  report  that  the  President  was  not  in¬ 
volved.” 

The  White  House  aides,  the  report  said, 
had  indicated  particular  satisfaction  with 
a  dispatch  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
Jude  Wanniski  who  said,  “The  record  may 
show  executive  weakness,  misplaced 
loyalty,  character  faults  and  even  a 
startling  naivete.  But  in  answer  to  Sen. 
Howard  Baker’s  question,  the  transcripts 
show  the  President  surprisingly  unin¬ 
volved.” 


Special  rr>punsibilily 

The  media  have  a  special  responsibility 
to  be  careful  how  they  summarize  tran¬ 
scripts  of  United  States  Presidential  tapes 
related  to  the  Watergate  investigation, 
Richard  Smyser,  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  .Managing  Editors  As.socia- 
tion,  told  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  recently. 

Smyser,  also  managing  editor  of  the 
Oak  Ridger  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  de¬ 
scribed  the  treatment  of  the  tapes  by 
media  as  a  highly  important  but  inflam¬ 
matory  story. 

Some  editors  were  wondering  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Klein’s  involvement  in  getting  out 
the  tapes  an  E&P  reporter  reached  Klein, 
who  said  his  duties  in  Wa.shington,  in¬ 
cluded  talking  with  a  variety  of  editors 
of  different  political  persuasions  to  “find 
out  the  reaction  to  Nixon’s  .April  29 
speech — to  find  out  what  their  plans  were 
for  covering  the  tran.scripts.” 


NEW! 

“RETAIL"  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  advertising  decision  for  these 
retail  chain  operations  are  made  in 
their  Cleveland/Akron  Headquarters. 


Cook  United 
Forest  City 
Reveo 
Gray  Drugs 
Clarkins 

Rickman  Brotkers 
Mr.  Wiggs 
Olson  Electronics 


Joann  Fabrics 
Nobll  Shoes 
Sherwin  Williams 
Glidden 
Firestone 
Goodyear 
General  Tire 
.  .  And  More 


Retailer's  talk  to  us  because  we  speak 
their  language.  Let  us  represent  you  in 
Cleveland  for  a  small  fee  plus  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  increasing  your  linage. 

HAMILL,  KEENE  &  FISHMAN,  INC. 

355  Richmond  Road 
Cleveiand,  Okie  44143 
(216)  284-2350 


He  said  most  of  the  editors  hadn't  seen 
the  transcripts.  “Part  of  what  I  did  was 
to  let  them\  know  what  the  summary 
would  be  when  released,  and  what  the 
transcripts  were.  As  a  former  editor,  I 
know  that  you  must  have  knowledge  ahead 
for  the  best  job  possible.  In  fact  I  w’as 
very  impre.ssed  with  how  well-geared  the 
government  staff  was.” 

Asked  about  bis  impressions  when  talk¬ 
ing  with  editors  around  the  country.  Klein 
said,  “my  view  was  that  most  editors  were 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  Nixon’s 
speech  itself.  Secondly  they  felt  their 
readers  would  be  most  satisfied  if  their 
newspapers  would  move  the  transcripts 
ahead  as  fast  as  possible.” 

Klein  explained  that  he  himself  was 
surprised  when  the  Chicago  Tribune  took 
the  lead  in  publishing  its  44-page  two 
section  supplement  of  the  transcripts. 

His  major  work  consisted  of  helping  on 
the  media  problem.  “I  helped  mostly  by 
talking  with  Ziegler,  making  suggestions 
to  Presidential  aides  and  telephoning  edi¬ 
tors  across  the  nation,”  he  added. 

Klein  said  that  he  has  been  called  in  to 
help  on  other  matters  including  to  help 
put  together  a  briefing  for  editors  and 
publishers  with  Federal  Energy  Office  Di¬ 
rector,  William  Simon.  He  said  that  all 
of  these  efforts  have  been  on  an  unpaid 
basis.  A  reason,  among  others  for  why 
he  is  involved  is  the  reward  of  being  a 
part  of  .something  of  national  importance.” 

• 

Needham,  Harper&Steers 
media  director  wins  trip 

Frank  J.  Kopec,  associate  media  direc¬ 
tor,  Needham,  Harper  &  Steers,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  announced  the  nationwide 
Grand  Prize  Winner  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
“Win  a  Trip  for  Two  to  the  World’s  Fair 
Contest.” 

Kopec  was  the  winner  of  an  all-expense 
paid  two-day  trip  for  two  to  the  World’s 
Fair,  Expo  ’74,  that  opened  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  May  4.  In  addition,  his  first 
prize  includes  a  five  day  sightseeing  visit 
to  Bonn,  West  Germany. 

Thomas  Clifford,  vicepresident  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  office  in  Chicago 
won  the  newspaper  representative  com¬ 
panion  prize,  a  five  day  visit  to  Expo  ’74 
and  a  trip  to  points  of  interest  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Jack  Collins,  manager  of  the  national 
advertising  division  of  the  Spokane 
dailies,  said  the  contest  drew  more  than 
2,000  entries  from  advertising  agency  and 
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corporate  advertising  and  sales  people 
throughout  the  nation. 

Three  regional  prizes,  a  five  day  trip 
for  two  to  Expo  '74  and  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  plus  three  regional  CWO&O  com¬ 
panion  prizes  were  awarded. 

Eastern  regional  winners  were  Steve 
Caputo,  media  specialist.  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam.  New  York,  and  Charles  McNalley, 
CWO&O,  New  York. 

Theodore  J.  Madzia,  advertising  manag¬ 
er,  Oldsmobile  Division,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Lansing,  Michigan,  and  Edward  J. 
Chevalier,  Jr.,  CWO&O  Detroit,  were  the 
central  regional  winners;  and  the  western 
regional  awards  were  won  by  Myles  E. 
Atlas,  associate  media  director,  Erwin 
Wasey,  Inc.,  and  Leonard  Lindberg, 
CWO&O,  both  of  Los  Angeles. 

• 

Business  writers’  code 
of  ethics  is  adopted 

The  Society  of  American  Business 
Writers  adopted  a  seven-point  code  of 
ethics  at  their  annual  meeting  May  8  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  code  outlaws  gifts  of  more  than 
token  value,  junkets,  active  trading  on 
the  stock  market,  use  of  inside  informa¬ 
tion,  and  recommends  disclosure  of  a 
writer’s  financial  investments  to  a  su¬ 
perior. 

Hobart  Rowan,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/financial  for  the  Washington  Post 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  group. 


Suburban  paper 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


The  SNRC  points  out  that  “because  of 
the  more  enduring  and  unique  news  quali¬ 
ty,  suburban  newspapers  are  not  thrown 
out  as  quickly.  They  are  read  and  reread, 
by  more  members  of  the  affluent  suburban 
families.  This  gives  advertising  longer 
lasting  impact,”  it  claims. 

SNRC’s  chairman  Over  said  that  the 
report,  which  has  the  approval  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation,  will  be 
available  to  advertisers  through  SNA  and 
SNRC  offices  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Chicago.  He  added  that  the  film  is 
planned  to  be  shown  in  all  major  cities  in 
the  latter  part  of  May. 

The  study,  first  designed  by  the  SNRC, 
was  helped  by  its  advisory  board  which 
includes:  Harry,  L.  Segal,  Jewell  Food 
Stores;  Clinton  Thompson,  media  &  re¬ 
search,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.;  Archa 
Knowlton,  director  of  media  services.  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp.;  Jules  Graff,  Interstate 
Department  Stores;  Dr.  Seymour  Mar¬ 
shak,  Chrysler  Motor  Corp. ;  Fred  W. 
Heckel,  United  Airlines;  Constantine  J. 
Kazanas,  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.;  David 
J.  Arnold,  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.;  J.  B. 
Searles,  General  Electric,  Co.;  James  A. 
Marson,  U.S.  Suburban  Press,  Inc.,  Pres¬ 
ident;  Dr.  A1  Blankenship,  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  who  is  presently  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion. 

At  the  conference,  SNRC  discussed  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  study  and  the  need  to 
develop  more  material  on  a  market  basis. 
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Billy  Jean  King  plans 
syndicated  feature 

Billie  Jean  King  is  authoring  a  tennis 
instruction  column,  “Tennis  Is  King!”, 
which  will  be  syndicated  by  Media  Ex¬ 
press,  San  Francisco.  The  feature  is  in 
cartoon  format  designed  to  identify  and 
distinguish  Ms.  King’s  tennis  tips  from 
other  sports  features. 

Aided  by  her  coach,  Dennis  Van  Der 
Meer,  Ms.  King  will  analyze  fundamental 
mistakes  and  corrective  techniques  along 
with  tactics  to  improve  tennis  skills. 

Newspapers  will  be  given  the  option  of 
sharing  in  a  cross  promotion  of  the 
feature.  Twenty-four  will  be  reprinted  in 
a  booklet  which  newspapers  can  offer  for 
sale  to  readers. 


Women*8  paper 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


tion.”  She  said  in  past  issues  M-R  has 
given  results  of  independent  surveys  and 
research  to  show  how  “we  can  best  spend 
and  manage  our  money.” 

Distribution  is  not  only  by  subscription 
of  .$5  per  year,  but  the  paper  is  available 
on  newsstands  for  a  quarter.  Josie  Mullin, 
dressed  at  the  meeting  as  a  news  hawker, 
said  she  carries  copies  of  M-R  with  her  at 
all  times  to  sell. 

News  about  women  should  be  through¬ 
out  the  newspapers,  not  just  in  special 
sections,  the  feminists  believe.  “Why 
aren’t  men’s  home  lives  written  up?” 
asked  Borman. 

“You’d  never  know  53  percent  of  the 
population  are  women,  the  way  the  news 
in  newspapers  is  seen  fit  to  print,”  she 
said.  Women  need  to  have  pride.  The  suf¬ 
fragettes  had  that  look  of  inner  strength. 
That’s  why  she  said  their  front  pages 
have  tongue-in-cheek  art  of  turn-of-the- 
century  women. 


Roy  Pinkerton,  88,  dies 

Roy  D.  Pinkerton,  president  of  the  Ven¬ 
tura  County  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press  and 
former  president  of  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers,  died  May  5  at  the  age  of  88. 
He  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time. 

Pinkerton,  who  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Tacoma  Times  and  Seattle  Sun 
and  later  became  associate  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Sun,  founded  the  Ventura  Star  with 
John  P.  Scripps.  He  was  editor  and  edito¬ 
rial  director  until  his  retirement  in  1961. 


L.A.  city  council 
bans  sex-paper  racks 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  voted  12 
to  1  in  favor  of  ordinance  that  prohibits 
coin-operated  newsracks  from  containing 
publications  which  expose  a  person’s  pri¬ 
vate  parts.  The  measure,  passed  May  2, 
was  sent  to  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  for  his 
signature  or  veto. 


The  new  United  States  headquarters  of 
The  London  Economist  was  opened  Tues¬ 
day,  May  7,  at  75  Rockefeller  Plaza  in 
New  York  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Snowdon,  shown 
here  talking  with  Clive  Greaves,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  news  weekly.  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  holds  the 
exclusive  newspaper  rights  to  The  Econo¬ 
mist  in  North  America  and  in  recent 
months  has  been  cooperating  with  editors 
to  produce  the  London  Economist  News 
Service  (LENS),  a  program  of  current 
selections  from  the  magazine. 


Deaths 

Joseph  Kargol,  59,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Hamtramck  (Mich.)  Citizen;  May 
2. 

a  a  « 

Henry  Zwirner,  retired  vicepresident 
and  midwest  director  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  was  serving  as  president  and 
executive  director  of  Red  Tag  News  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.;  May  2. 

e  e  * 

Robert  B.  Hamblett,  75,  a  lawyer,  and 
president  of  the  Nashua  Telegraph  Corp., 
publishers  of  the  Nashua  (N.H.)  Tele¬ 
graph;  April  22.  He  was  senior  partner 
in  the  Nashua  law  firm  of  Hamblett,  Ker¬ 
rigan,  LaTourette  and  Lopez. 

*  *  * 

Helen  E.  Mills,  78,  wife  of  William  H. 
(Bill)  Mills,  retired  general  manager  of 
old  Detroit  Times,  in  Charlotte,  N.C.; 
April  27. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  McSweeney,  retired  editor  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  April  18.  He  was  71  and  his 
newspaper  career  spanned  54  years.  He 
retired  in  1971. 

*  *  • 

William  B.  Hazen,  59,  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Observer-Reporter, 
Washington,  Pa.;  April  19. 

*  *  * 

W.  Ransom  Hancock,  71,  publisher  of 
the  Hobart  (Okla.)  Democrat-Chief ;  April 
18. 

*  ♦  * 

Humphrey  Owen,  51,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bakersfield  Californian  since 
1970;  April  27. 

<•■  *  « 

V.  L.  DeBolt,  63,  publisher  of  the 
Odessa  (Tex.)  American  since  1948; 
April  27. 
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an  irreverent  liberal  who  has  a 
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the  Washington  establishment.  Just 
24  when  he  helped  win  a  Pulitzer 
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Nicaragua  lifts 
censorship  after 
lAPA  intervention 


The  government  of  Nicaragua  lifted  cen¬ 
sorship  of  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
May  7.  Military  censors  had  appeared  in 
newsrooms  April  25. 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
reported  (May  3)  that  a  two-man  delega¬ 
tion  had  failed  to  make  headway  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  Nicaraguan  Government  to 
lift  press  censorship.  The  lAPA  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Managua  are  former  president 
Rodrigo  Madrigal  Nieto,  publisher  of  La 
Republica,  and  Guido  Fernandez,  publish¬ 
er  of  La  Nacion,  both  of  San  Jose  Costa 
Rica.  The  lAPA  announcement  said: 

“Rodrigo  Madrigal  Nieto  and  Guido 
Fernandez  arrived  in  Managua  this  morn¬ 
ing  (Friday)  representing  the  Inter 
.American  Press  Association  and  its  pres¬ 
ident  Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

“They  met  with  the  secretary  of  the 
governing  junta  Luis  Valle  Olivares  to 
seek  elimination  of  prior  censorship  estab¬ 
lished  April  25.  Because  of  censorship  the 
opposition  newspaper  La  Prensa  has 
failed  to  appear  for  eight  days.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  requires  that  original  copy  be 
sent  to  police  headquarters  and  this  has 
made  it  physically  impossible  for  the  daily 
to  publish. 

“The  two-man  delegation  reported  to 
I.AP.A  headquarters  that  Valle  flatly  de¬ 
clined  to  lift  censorship.  He  also  refused 
to  revoke  the  requirement  that  copy  be 
sent  to  police  headquarters.  He  said  only 
that  censorship  might  be  lifted  next  Mon¬ 
day  or  Tuesday,  if  conditions  permit.  He 
alleged  that  although  a  strike  of  hospital 


workers  that  was  given  as  the  reason  for 
establishing  censorhip  had  ended  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  certain  groups  of  workers  w’ere 
still  on  strike  and  the  government  was 
afraid  that  it  might  spread.” 

“Mr.  Madrigal  Nieto  and  Mr.  Fernan¬ 
dez  told  headquarters  they  found  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  attitude  unsatisfactory  and 
inexplicable.  They  said  there  is  obvious 
normality  in  Managua  and  no  apparent 
reason  for  the  continuation  of  censorhip. 
They  said  this  inflexible  position  of  the 
government  is  of  deep  concern  to  the 
lAPA  and  to  the  independent  press  of  the 
whole  hemisphere.” 

• 

Senators  defend  ousted 
Saigon  correspondent 

Two  members  of  Congress  expressed 
outrage  at  the  expulsion  of  Jacques 
Leslie,  Los  Angeles  Times  correspondent, 
from  Vietnam  by  Saigon  officials. 

Speaking  in  defense  of  the  award¬ 
winning  journalist,  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son,  Democrat  of  Washington,  said,  “It  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  American  policy  that 
South  Vietnam — our  ally — be  permitted 
capriciously  to  turn  away  from  its  country 
a  recognized,  fully  accredited  reporter  for 
writing  articles  not  to  the  liking  of  their 
government.” 

Sen.  John  V.  Tunney  of  California,  also 
a  Democrat,  said,  “South  Vietnam’s  action 
against  Mr.  Le.slie  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
every  American.  Clearly  it  is  an  affront  to 
our  government.” 

The  27-year-old  correspondent  who  re¬ 
cently  received  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Award  for  Best  Foreign  Correspondence 
and  the  Overseas  Press  Club  citation  for 
best  reporting  from  abroad  in  any  daily 
newspaper  or  wire  service  was  ousted  last 
July.  Among  the  articles  he  wrote  was  a 
first  person  account  of  life  inside  Viet 
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Cong  territory  after  the  cease-fire  and  a 
disclosure  of  a  multi-million  dollar  scrap 
brass  scandal. 

Although  Vietnamese  officials  did  not 
dispute  the  accuracy  of  Leslie’s  reports — 
in  fact,  they  later  opened  an  investigation 
into  the  scrap-brass  scandal — they  said 
his  report  was  “harmful  to  our  image 
abroad.” 

Leslie  is  now’  working  in  the  Times’ 
Washington  bureau  and  w’ill  soon  be 
transferred  to  the  New’  Delhi  bureau. 
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Doremus  (OTC)  .  5% 

Doyle.  Dane,  Barnbach  (OTC)  .  9% 

Foote.  Cone,  Balding  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  7% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Neaaham,  Harper  8  Steers  (OTC)  .  8 

Ogilvy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  17% 

Pia  Co.  (OTC)  .  0 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  S'/a 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  .  5% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  7% 
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When  you  position  an  ad 
in  SRDS  Newspaper  edition, 
you  position  your  newspaper 
in  the  market  place. 


It’s  as  basic  as  that. 


It's  true.  Over  90°o  of  the  people  who  plan 
and  buy  newspaper  advertising  use  SRDS. 
But  they  don't  use  it  merely  as  a  price  guide. 
Planners  and  buyers  of  newspaper  advertising 
use  SRDS  to  build  a  base  of  information.  They 
lock  for  qualitative  factors.  Demographics. 
Coverage.  Circulation  penetration.  Besides  the 
quantitative,  apart  from  the  numbers.  Then 
they  place  their  clients'  messages  on  the 
strongest  base. 

The  process  is  as  basic  as  it's  ever  been. 
But  these  days,  it's  dravwi  from  increasingly 


complicated  data  .  .  .  from  more  newspapers 
than  ever  before,  in  more  places.  So  a  refer¬ 
ence  like  SRDS  becomes  more  useful  than 
ever  for  the  newspaper  planner  and  buyer. 

And,  as  a  place  to  meet  your  market  head 
on,  SRDS  becomes  more  useful  than  ever  to 
you,  the  newspaper  competing  for  national 
dollars. 

Contact  your  SRDS  sales  representative 
today.  He'll  show  you  ho;v  to  position  your 
newspaper  advantageously. 

WE  RE  MORE  THAN  JUST  RATES. 


In  SRDS,  YOU  ARE  THERE,  selling  by  helping  people  buy. 


NEWSPAPER  RATES  AND  DATA 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


Pulitzer  prizes 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Correspondents  Association  for  his  stories 
about  1972  campaign  finances. 

Polk’s  investigations  included  studies  of 
contributions  from  the  diary  and  trucking 
industries  to  the  Nixon  campaign;  also 
the  contribution  of  $200,000  by  Ruth  L. 
Farkas,  who  subsequently  was  appointed 
an  ambassador;  he  is  credited  with  the 
inquiry  that  led  to  conviction  of  John  L. 
Loeb  and  identified  attorney  Herbert 
Kalmbach  as  a  secret  Nixon  fund  raiser 
and  broke  the  Vesco  $200,000  contribution. 
Polk,  36,  is  a  former  political  writer  on 
the  Bloomington  Herald-Telephone,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Indiana  town  where  he  also 
was  graduated  from  Indiana  University. 
He  went  to  Madison,  Wisconsin  as  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  bureau  chief  and  later  to  AP’s 
investigations  team  in  Washington,  win¬ 
ning  a  Clapper  award  in  1971  and  joining 
the  Star-News  the  following  year. 

Jack  White,  the  other  winner  in  nation¬ 
al  reporting,  exclusively  reported  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon’s  1970  and  1971  income  tax 
payments  on  October  3,  1973,  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin.  The  President’s 
own  disclosure  of  his  financial  affairs  fol¬ 
lowed  in  December  when  he  confirmed 
White’s  figures.  White,  born  in  Providence 
in  1942,  attended  LaSalle  Academy  and 
Boston  University  and  worked  briefly  for 
the  Newport  Daily  News  before  joining 
the  Journal-Bulletin  in  1969. 

‘Praise  the  press’ 

The  1974  prize  for  editorial  writing 
went  to  F.  Gilman  Spencer,  editor  of  The 
Trentonian  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The 
nomination  was  made  by  Jonathan  L. 
Goldstein,  acting  United  States  attorney 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  letter 
which  declared  in  part ; 

“All  too  often  we  in  government  com¬ 
plain  about  the  press. 

“I  believe  that  we  in  government  also 
have  an  obligation  to  praise  the  press  and 
to  give  recognition  to  a  member  of  the 
journalism  profession  who  has  not  only 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courageous 
and  well-written  editorials  but  who  has 
also  serv'ed  the  public  interest  as  w'ell . . .’’ 
The  nomination  was  made  because 
Spencer  had  campaigned  to  focus  public 
attention  on  scandals  in  New  Jersey  state 
government  resulting  in  Federal  prosecu¬ 
tions. 

This  year’s  Pulitzer  editorial  cartooning 
prize  goes  to  Paul  Szep  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  He  was  a  Canadian,  two  years  out 
of  art  school,  when  he  joined  the  Globe 
staff  in  1966.  His  work  has  appeared  five 
times  a  week  since  and  there  are  three 
book  collections  of  his  work.  The  32-year- 
old  cartoonist  whose  prize  honored  his 
work  throughout  1973,  was  graduated 
from  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  in  Toron¬ 
to  and  worked  as  an  illustrator  and  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Financial  Post  before  com¬ 
ing  to  the  States. 

The  two  new’s  photography  awards  went 
to  a  free-lance  photographer,  Anthony  K. 
Roberts,  making  his  first  news  pictures, 
and  to  Sal  Veder,  veteran  Associated 
Press  photographer,  San  Francisco  W- 
reau. 


Roberts  captured  the  spot  news  photog¬ 
raphy  Pulitzer  award  for  a  sequence  of 
photos  of  a  parking  lot  drama — an  alleged 
kidnapping  in  which  one  man  w’as  fatally 
shot.  Before  then,  the  free  lancer  had 
mainly  shot  for  magazines  and  albums 
and  publicity  pictures.  Driving  into  a 
parking  lot,  he  heard  screams  and  ran 
toward  the  scene,  camera  in  hand.  The 
pictures  were  bought  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  AP  acquired  world  rights 
and  nominated  Roberts  for  a  Pulitzer. 
Roberts’  same  picture  story  won  the  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  award  in  news  photography 
last  month. 

For  feature  photography,  Sal  Veder, 
San  Francisco  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  won  a  Pulitzer  for  his  photo  of 
the  moment  a  returning  POW  was  greeted 
by  his  wife  and  children  at  Travis  Air 
Force  Base  in  California.  Veder’s  single 
photo,  “Burst  of  Joy,”  also  won  first  hon¬ 
ors  in  general  news  category  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  .Association 
“Pictures  of  the  Year.” 

Veder,  a  native  Californian  who  attend¬ 
ed  Diablo  Valley  College,  has  been  a 
fireman,  sports  writer,  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  and  copy  editor.  He  worked  for  sev¬ 
eral  California  papers  and  joined  the  AP 
as  a  photographer  in  1961. 

.A  weekly  column,  “Mainstreams,”  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  commentary  for  Ed¬ 
win  .A.  Roberts  Jr.,  41,  a  writer  for  the 
National  Observer.  Roberts  attended 
William  and  Mary  College  and  New  York 
University,  beginning  work  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press.  For  six  years,  he  was  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  then  spent  a  year  as  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  paper  before  shift¬ 
ing  in  1964  to  the  Journal’s  weekly  affili¬ 
ate. 

Emily  Genauer,  an  art  critic  for  more 
than  35  years  on  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
pers  and  also  a  television  commentator  on 
art,  has  been  awarded  the  1974  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  distinguished  criticism.  Genauer 
is  the  art  critic  for  Newsday  Syndicate. 
Her  career  began  at  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  after  graduation  from 
^iinniiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniH^ 


Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  in  1930.  From  the  World- 
Telegram,  she  went  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
(1949  to  1966)  and  then  became  chief  art 
critic  of  the  short-lived  World-Joumal- 
Tribune  and  joined  Newsday  in  1967. 

The  individual  prize  awards  are  $1,- 

000. 

The  Advisory  Board  on  the  prizes  at  its 
April  meeting  re-elected  Lee  Hills,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc.,  to  a  second  4-year  term 
and  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  vice  president 
and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
elected  to  a  four-year  term,  succeeding 
Sylvan  Meyer,  ex-editor  of  the  Miami 
News.  Other  members  of  the  board  on 
Pulitzer  Prizes  1974  were:  William  J. 
McGill,  president,  Columbia  University; 
Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  executive  editor, 
Washington  Post;  John  Cowles  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.; 
Price  Day,  editor-in-chief,  Baltimore  Sun ; 
Robert  J.  Donovan,  associate  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  Star-News;  Eugene  C. 
Patterson,  editor  and  president,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times;  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  James  Reston,  vice  president. 
New  York  Times;  Vermont  Royster,  con¬ 
tributing  editor.  Wall  Street  Journal; 
Thomas  Winship,  editor,  Boston  Globe, 
and  John  Hohenberg,  secretary.  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty. 

Ten  prize  juries  in  journalism,  made  up 
of  50  writers,  editors,  and  publishers, 
judged  the  681  exhibits  entered  during  a 
two-day  session  at  Faculty  House  in 
March.  Each  of  the  jurors  this  year  was 
assigned  to  one  of  the  journalism  catego¬ 
ries,  except  for  photography  which  in¬ 
cluded  both  news  and  feature  picture 
judging.  The  jurors  exercise  independent 
and  collective  judgments  and  submit 
several  recommendations  each,  without 
necessarily  indicating  order  of  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  Advisory  Board  is  charged  un¬ 
der  the  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  I  with 
responsibility  to  select,  accept,  or  reject 
recommendations. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address  - 

City  - 

Authorized  by. 
Classification 


I  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  B 

I  To  Run: _  Weeks _  Till  Forbidden  § 

I  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  I 

1  Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  1 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFiT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BVSINESS/FIISAISCE 

"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  FREE  SAM¬ 
PLES.  HOWCO.  Kenilworth.  Ill.  60043. 


CARTOONS 


OFFSETT  PAPERS:  Funny  OuWoor  car¬ 
toon,  in  8  states  and  Canada,  FREE 
SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES.  P.O. 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif,  95943. 


COINS 


REALM  OF  THE  COIN— A  coin  col¬ 
umn  of  proven  reader  appeal  in  major 
newspapers.  Written  by  a  Washington 
based  coin  columnist  reix>rting  the 
NEWS  of  hobby  not  the  history.  Con¬ 
tact  Dan  Cryor,  11700  Ambleside  Dr., 
Potomac,  Md..  20854. 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUTERS — How  computers  are  af¬ 
fecting  the  lives  of  your  readers — in 
business,  schools,  their  daily  lives. 
Twice  a  month  by  the  editors  of 
Computerworld.  For  samples  write 
Computerworld  News  Service,  161  Com¬ 
mercial  St.,  Weymouth,  Mass.  02188. 


ENVIRONMENT 


N-VIRONMENT  reminds  your  readers 
the  environment  is  important.  News, 
opinions,  service  items.  Weekly,  750 
words.  Samples:  Norm  Davis,  4915 
Chevy  Chase  Blvd.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
20015. 


FASHION 

FASHION  COLUMN  FREE!  Monthly 
fashion  news  by  collegiate  fashion  edu¬ 
cator.  Authoritative,  sprightly,  useful — 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write  E'ashion 
Merchandising  Department,  Northwood 
Institute,  West  Baden,  Indiana  47469. 


GARDENING 


PHOTO-POWERED,  600  WORDS 
WEEKLY.  Reader  impact  guaranteed  1 
Walter  Masson,  Box  66.  Needham, 
Mass.  02192. 


HANDWRITING  ANALYSIS 


YOUR  HANDWRITING— Unique,  prov¬ 
en  letter  grabber,  avidly  read.  Chatty, 
personaliz^  daily  column  has  high 
reader  interest,  because  it  talks  ABOUT 
the  reader.  Proven  draw  gets  two  let¬ 
ters  weekly  per  IM  circulation.  We 
handle  personalized  replies.  E'or  sam¬ 
ples,  write  COMPASS.  7933  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind.  46320. 


MONEY  SAVING  IDEAS 


EACH  WEEK,  "MONEYSAVERS" 
describes  five  good  ideas — 100  words 
each — to  save  readers  money  on  living 
costs,  help  them  buy  wisely,  and  find 
new  and  different  uses  for  everyday 
items  they’d  otherwise  throw  out.  Use 
"MONEYSAVERS”  as  a  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  feature.  Samples?  Of  course!  Crea¬ 
tive  Communications,  43  Picturesque 
Dr.,  Rochester,  N.Y,  14616. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BACK  ISSUES  FOR  SALE 


PM’S  FOR  SALE.  Three  for  $5  or  $2 
each.  Or,  $2,000  for  about  2,400  issues. 
Send  to  P.O.  Box  124,  Wall  St.  Sta., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 


BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 


ALL  ABOUT  RAILROADS 

How  many  cars  in  the  average 
freight  train?  How  many  ton-miles 
of  freight  were  hauled  by  U.S.  rail¬ 
roads  last  year?  What  percentage  of 
passenger  travel  is  by  train?  The 
answer  to  these  and  thousands  of 
other  questions  can  be  found  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  "Yearbook  of 
Railroad  Facts,”  just  off  the  press. 

This  pocket-size  volume  contains  a 
review  of  1973,  a  look  at  the  future 
of  railroading  and  countless  statis¬ 
tics  of  interest  to  anyone  writing 
about  railroads.  It  can  be  obtained, 
free  of  charge,  by  writing: 

Office  of  Information 
and  Public  Affairs 
ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
1920  L  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
I  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ONE-MAN  PR  business  with  blue  rib¬ 
bon  accounts,  earn  $35M-plus.  Operate 
from  beautiful  older  home,  valuable 
lake  frontage.  Zone  1.  Write  Box  701, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PARTNERSHIP  or  high  cash  return 
for  financial  support  of  sound  trade 
magazine  venture.  Seek  $25-50,000  capi¬ 
tal  for  magazine  with  potential  1st 
year  gross  of  over  $250,000,  Publica¬ 
tion  starts  soon  and  is  guaranteed  of 
success.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W,  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  brokers 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
6464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (206)  666-0893 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITOO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel  -  Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280  ;  Res:  (913) 
381-6815. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 

Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  ^rvice 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

KNOWLEIDGEABLE,  aggressive  broker 
ready  to  help  find  buyers  for  your 
newspaper.  We  also  do  merger  and  ac¬ 
quisition  studies.  Put  our  20  years 
management  experience  to  work  for 
you.  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  550  Mer¬ 
chants  National  Bank  Building,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.,  47305.  (317)  289-9966. 

JOSETH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya.  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8063  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach.  Florida 
33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspat>ers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABS  ft  ASSO.. 
6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston,  ’Texas  77006 

Ph  (713)  664-9414 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

$9,500  CASH  DOWN  WILL  BUY 
Good  Kansas  weekly  in  $28,000  gross 
class,  including  building,  10-year  pay¬ 
out. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP  IN 
12,500,000  gross  class,  profitable.  State 
cash  available  in  first  letter.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans. 
67654  (Krehbiel-Bolitho). 

MOUNTAIN  STA’TE  weekly,  $20,000 
down,  offset,  isolated  but  near  term 
growth  appears  very  substantial,  owner 
ill,  hurry.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  92806. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 

2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  DAILY  and 
weekly.  Zone  8,  circulation  3630,  gross 
$216M,  price  $225M,  29%  down.  Build¬ 
ing  $50M.  Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  808  N. 
Miller,  Mesa,  Ariz.  85203. 

TWO  SOUTHWESTERN  suburban  off¬ 
set  weeklies,  each  has  large  shopping 
mail.  One  serves  suburban  city  of  over 
50,000.  $40,000  down  but  buyer  should 
have  funds  to  convert  to  full  coverage 
from  paid  circulation.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  top  suburban  publisher.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 

'  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NORTHWEST  specialty  paper,  one 
man  20-hour  week,  24-36M  year,  com¬ 
mercial  property  available.  P.O.  Box 
524,  Eugene,  Oreg.  97401. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly, 
serving  rapidly  growing  area  of  23,000, 
only  $10,000  down,  but  buyer  should 
have  funds  for  very  rapid  growth.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


SUBURBAN  GROUP  of  weeklies,  long 
established,  own  offset  shop.  Grossing 
over  $125,000,  Area  2,  profitable.  Box 
699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MASSACHUSETITS  —  Bright,  young, 
growing  offset  tab  weekly.  Cold  tyi>e 
equipped,  gross  $30,000  ;  4185  paid  cir¬ 
culation;  sell  $27,000.  Bo.x  335,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


LEGAL  DAILY,  companion  business 
journal.  Zone  5,  complete  offset  plant, 
gross  $118,000.  Priced  $175,000,  sale 
includes  $35,000  in  receivables. 

LOWER  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly  with 
shopper,  only  paper  in  city  over  30,000, 
offset  plant,  3-unit  metro  web,  Compu- 
graphic,  ’73  gross  $275,000,  priced 
$375,000,  29^/r  down.  Crowth  area. 
TWO  SPECIALTY  PUBLICATIONS, 
weekly.  Zone  5,  complete  plant,  all 
three  on  newsprint,  circulations  paid  on 
32,000,  9,300,  2,500,  weekly,  grossed 
$670,000,  price  $700,000,  standard  terms. 
DAILY,  competitive.  Zone  7,  gross  $1.1 
million,  complete  offset  plant,  price 
$1.6  million,  includes  building  equity. 
Terms. 

WISCONSIN  COMMERCIAL  PLANT, 
profitable,  grossed  $250,000  ’73,  priced 
$150,000,  29%  down.  Will  do  $300,000 
’74. 

NEBRASKA  county  scat  exclusive 
weekly,  isolated  in  sand  hills,  low  pop¬ 
ulation,  grossed  $15,000,  priced  $10,000 
with  building,  $6,500  without,  offset, 
$2,200  down,  terms. 

SOUTHWE3ST  MISSOURI  WEEKLY, 
offset  exclusive,  ’73  gross  $42,513,  priced 
$40,000,  $8,500  down,  terms. 

NORTH  MISSOURI  county  seat  exclu¬ 
sive  weekly,  offset,  grossed  $57,376. 
Asking  $65,500,  circ.  2,275.  Terms. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service 
P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 


WANT  YOUR  OWN  $175,000  gross 
weekly  in  Area  5,  plus  8  bedroom,  6 
bath  house  on  Lake  Superior  and  800 
acres  forest?  Sell  all  or  patier  only — I 
want  to  get  back  to  the  city.  Write 
Box  729,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly 
in  mountain  state  west.  Offset,  isolated 
from  competition,  earns  man.  wife 
$39,000  per  year.  $35,000  down,  J,  A, 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Ca.  92806. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NATIONAL  COMPANY  seeks  to  buy 
weeklies,  dailies,  publications.  Small  or 
large.  All  considered  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  672,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SELLING  MY  INTEREST  in  present 
papers,  seeking  weekly  grossing  about 
$65,000,  profitable.  Area  1,2,3, 4.  Box 
700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (206)  646-3356 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedla 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
ENGRAVING 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED^fo^BUY^^ 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payobft  with  order! 


4- wMks . $1.15  per  line,  per  issue 

5- wceks . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1-wHk  . $1.45  per  line. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany  copy 
unless  credit  has  been  established! , 


4-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $130  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2,00  per  lint. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50<  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT  —  Tasope 
double  truck  etcher  with  air  cooled  re¬ 
frigeration  unit  and  free  standing  acid 
dispensing  tank.  Master  M32  etching 
machine.  82  liter  bath,  with  refrigera¬ 
tor  unit  on  machine.  Also  has  individ¬ 
ual  refrigerator  unit.  Master  M32  etch¬ 
ing  machine.  100  liter  bath  with  indi¬ 
vidual  refrigerator  unit.  Has  acid  dis- 
Iiensing  system.  Tasope  acid  neutraliz¬ 
ing  tank.  400  liter  with  lift  pump  and 
motor.  Dow  etch  plate  processor.  Pur¬ 
chaser!  new  1973.  12  cases  18  X  24  .040 
Magnesium  75  sheet  cases.  Call  John 
Brooks,  The  Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio, 
43055.  (614)  345-4053. 


NEWSPRINT 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  art  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^go^[plete1*la?^ 


FOR  SALE:  WEB  GRAPHICS  INC., 
operatint?  shop,  romplrte  printing  plant, 
2-year-oid  buildinp,  13,000  sq.  ft.,  in¬ 
cludes  real  estate  and  almost  brand  new 
Web  Press.  Cottrell,  model  V702B,  dis¬ 
count  sale  price  unbelievable,  brochure 
or  call  (216)  758-4525.  6940  Market  St., 
Younpstown.  Ohio  44512.  David  E. 
Hartholomy,  Realtor. 


COLD  TYPE  SUPPLIES 


BORDER  TAPES 

NEW 

LOW  -  LOW  PRICES 
ALSO 

KODAK  SUPPLIES 


Orders 

Over 

Solid 

Matte 

Solid 

Gloss 

Printed 

$500 

32* 

34* 

44* 

$100 

44< 

46* 

56* 

Under  $100 
Opaque  white 
Corners 

44e 

69r  per  roll 
89r 

49* 

69* 

Pre-paid  shipping — send  for  catalog 
Call  (219)  282-1912 
McCann  &  Marsh  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1121 
South  Bend.  Ind. 

■‘Over  1.000  newspapers  are  using 
our  border  tapes”. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961,  $4000,  with  4 
font  strips,  processor.  2  Fairchild  TTS  ! 
units  $500  each.  San  Diego  Independent,  ; 
348  W.  Market,  San  Diego,  Calif.  \ 
92101.  (714)  232-3841.  1 


FOR  SALE:  Friden  Justowriters,  re¬ 
corder  (9  Pt.  newstext)  and  repro¬ 
ducer  (11  pt.  newstext);  $.500  each. 
Excellent  working  condition.  Call  (716) 
285-9415. 


LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
COL  28’s 

2  PHOTO  UNITS,  high  speed  and  j 
function  analyzer,  4  years  old  .  .  .  each 
$7000,  grids  include.  Available  May  i 
1974.  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.,  625  N. 
Grand,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92701. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
(Tiurch  Rd.  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


MAailNERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^^^COMPOSING^RO^ 

LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
2  Photo  units  with  function  analyzers 
serial  Nos.  282  and  362. 

2  Computer  tape  readers,  serial  Nos. 
156  and  183. 

82  grids,  plus  complete  spare  parts. 

All  in  excellent  working  condition. 

For  complete  list  contact:  Warren 
Welch  or  Alfred  Giguere,  Capital  News¬ 
papers.  645  Albany  Shaker  Rd.,  Albany. 
N.Y.  12201. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  SMALL  WEB  OFFSET  PUBLISHER 
is  ceasing  publication  in  Maine.  The 
business  has  been  sold  and  it  is  desired 
to  liquidate  the  equipment.  A  partial 
listing  follows: 

One  three-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  V-15 
web  offset  press,  rewind  device  and  a 
complete  supply  of  parts  and  press  sup¬ 
plies.  The  press  has  been  factory  main¬ 
tained  since  new  and  has  had  very  little 
running  time.  (A  newsprint  contract 
for  150  tons  per  year  may  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  owners  and  the  paper 
company  be  assigned  with  the  press). 
A  complete  cold-type  composing  room, 

I  light  tables,  Varityper,  Friden  Typro, 
recorder,  recorder,  reproducer,  IBM 
composer,  fonts  etc.,  also  sufficient  hot- 
tyi>e  equipment  to  compose  and  set 
news,  including  No.  6607  Intertype,  mat 
roller,  casting  box.  stones,  type  metal, 
proof  presses,  saws,  trimmers,  planers 
etc.;  ATF  Chief  15,  platen  press — 
Chandler  12x18  with  Miller  auto  feed, 
Baum  Quintuplet  folder,  complete  mail 
room  equipment,  Addressograph  1700, 
600,  1900  strip  printer,  Graphotype, 

Saxmyer  bundler  SR  1-A,  trays,  cabi¬ 
nets.  wing  mailers,  etc. ;  dark  room 
with  Brown  sinks  and  washers,  Gaevert 
CP-15,  film  trimmer.  Redvinson  480 
camera,  auto-timer  and  quartz  lamps, 
enlarger  etc. 

In  short  all  the  equipment  one  might 
need  to  make  a  complete  conversion 
with  nothing  left  to  buy  except  as  one's 
vanity  required.  Also,  all  the  office 
equipment,  typewriters,  adders,  furni¬ 
ture,  files,  excellent  safe.  etc.  to  handle 
such  an  operation.  The  owners  solicit 
offers  on  the  shop  as  a  lot  and  the 
equipment  individually  although  prefer¬ 
ence  will  be  given  to  a  lot  sale.  All 
sales  final.  Further  details  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Thomas  Fahey,  Jr..  (207) 
772-7911  or  Alan  G.  Lewis,  (413)  477- 
6009. 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEIHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paiwr  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Bird., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 

perforatoiTtape 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 


PORTAGE  (216)  929-44.55 
Box  5500.  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

WE  HAVE  CHANGED  to  offset  and 
have  plant  full  of  newspaper  hot  type 
equipment.  We  need  the  space.  Ckvntact 
Courier  News  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  K,  Plant 
City,  Fla.  33566.  Ph :  (813)  752-3113. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  units  with 
folders. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  5  unit  V-15 
e.xccllent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD.  22>4  x 
31.  2  unit. 

COTTRELL  5  unit  V-15A,  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  V-702-B 
FAIRCHILD  NErWSKING,  2  unit 
and  folder. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


COLOR  KING  add-on  unit,  good  condi¬ 
tion.  moderate  use,  rollstand,  $7500. 
O.N.E.,  P.O.  Box  362,  Tucker,  Ga. 
30084.  (404)  939-4831. 


ONE  HOE  PRESS  UNIT.  1956  color- 
matic.  23A  cutoff  including  reel  ten¬ 
sion  and  paster.  Also  single  balloon 
former  to  fit  a  press  like  this  and  a 
set  of  three  split  roll  shafts.  Call  Jack 
Kinney.  The  Muskegon  Chronicle.  Mus¬ 
kegon.  Mich.  49443.  (616)  722-3161. 

FOR  SALE — Used  Hess  and  Barker 
Press.  Sealed  proposals  will  he  received 
by  the  Purchasing  Office,  Louisiana 
State  University.  Baton  Rouge.  Louisi¬ 
ana  70803,  until  11  AM.  May  24,  1974 
at  which  time  and  place  the  proposals 
will  be  opened  and  read.  Specifications 
may  be  obtainerl  from  the  Director  of 
Purchasing.  The  right  is  reserved  to 
reject  any  or  all  bids  and  to  waive  in¬ 
formalities. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  CHANNEUFLEX 
conveyor  including  press  connection, 
vertical  rise  and  drop,  delivery  table, 
controls.  Paddock  Publications,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  III.  60006. 


NEWS  KING  add-on  unit.  1969,  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned,  new  rollers,  roll- 
stand,  $10,500.  O.N.E..  P.O.  Box  362. 
Tucker.  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939-4831. 


STEREOTYPE 


SPECTAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom  en¬ 
graved.  Fast  delivery*  Jack  Moore,  8444 
Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256, 


PHOTON  560 — Good  condition,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  some  spares.  Send  price, 
specs,  lens  arrangement,  etc.  to  Box 
626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
TlRCULATIOlfl^^^ 


NEED  MORE  HOME 
DELIVERY? 

If  so,  consider  a  change  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions!  Want  fast  and 
substaining  results?  Our  organization 
can  do  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  soundly  executed 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We 
give  you  that  increase,  at  a  most  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  per  subscription.  This  is 
because  our  telephone  solicitation 
methods  are  thorough  and  skilled. 
Back^  by  years  of  active  experience 
in  this  specialized  field  for  both  daily 
Or  weekly  newspapers.  Call  or  write 
for  further  information. 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
Hill  House.  226  Huntingdon  Pike. 
Huntingdon  Valley,  Penna.  19006 
(215)  947-5215 


Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA-LIN- 
COLN  seeks  faculty  member  for  Fall 
1974  who  can  teach  variety  of  profes¬ 
sional  writing,  editing  courses.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  specialty  development.  At 
least  MA  or  MS  and  solid  print  media 
exiieriencc  necessary.  Minority  and 
women  applicants  encouraged.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Write:  Director. 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68508. 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  JOURNALISM,  MA 
or  beyond,  broadcast  background  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  667,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


IDAHO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  needs 
permanent  full  time  instructor  for  new 
photojournalism  emphasis.  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred.  MA  accepted.  Should  have  media 
photo  experience.  $11,000  for  9-month 
contract.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Send  resume  to  Chairman, 
Journalism  Department,  Idaho  State 
University.  Pocatello,  Idaho  83209  by 
May  30.  1974. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Full  time  Journalism  teacher  for 
growing  undergraduate  program. 
Salary  from  $13,900  depending  on 
experience.  Some  night  teaching, 
introductory  courses.  Desired  back¬ 
ground  :  experience  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  and  feature 
writer  on  urban  newspaper :  some 
magazine  publication.  Send  resume 
and  a  few  clips  to  Maurice  Kramer, 
Chairman,  English  Department. 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11210. 


NORTHERN  ARIZONA  UNIVERSITY, 
Department  of  Journalism,  has  two 
o|>enings  beginning  with  the  Fall  term 
1974.  'Teaching  assignments  will  he  (1) 
photography  (primarily),  but  applicant 
must  also  l)e  qualified  in  advertising 
and  public  relations,  (2)  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  be  in  news-editorial 
field.  Both  applicants  must  have  Mas¬ 
ters  and  actively  pursuing  Doctorate 
or  preferably  earned  Doctorate.  Both 
teaching  and  professional  experience 
mandatory.  Rank  and  salary  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  qualifications.  Apply  to 
J.  Lawrence  Walkup,  President,  North¬ 
ern  Arizona  University,  Flagstaff,  Ari¬ 
zona  86001.  Northern  Arizona  USiiver- 
sity  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  11,  1974 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
^ORCVLATION^ 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


PUBLISHER/ GEaiH3tAL  MANAGER  of 
Spanish  Central  American  offset  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  able  to  re-organize  high 
cost  operation  into  a  quality  efficient 
high  yielding  newspaper.  Plant  is  new, 
modern  and  well  laid  out  with  Goss, 
Compugraphic,  and  other  related  Amer¬ 
ican  equipment  giving  you  the  right 
tools  to  work  with.  We  need  someone 
to  organize,  train,  and  motivate  people. 
Considerable  opportunity  is  around  the 
corner  for  the  right  person.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  commission  with  future  stock 
options.  Box  719,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
GROUP  NEWSPAPER 
EXECUTIVE 

I  have  been  retained  to  find  just  the 
right  person  to  run  a  growing  group  of 
daily  newspapers.  Credentials  must  in¬ 
clude  full  newspaper  o|)erating  experi¬ 
ence  with  heavy  emphasis  on  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  sales  and  exitense 
controls.  If  you  are  a  key  staffer  with 
a  newspaper  group  who  feels  caught  in 
the  traffic  on  the  way  up.  or  who  now 
feels  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  dailies,  call  me.  Dr.  Barry 
Nathanson,  at  (212)  736-3063.  All  con¬ 
tacts  and  information  will  be  held  in 
complete  confidence. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  opening  at  small 
daily  near  Chicago.  We  need  an  execu¬ 
tive  with  advertising  background  who  is 
willing  to  rebuild  entire  operation  from 
top  to  bottom.  Right  person  can  pur¬ 
chase  substantial  minority  interest  after 
demonstrating  goo<l  management  abil¬ 
ity.  Age  open,  salary  negotiable.  Send 
resume  to  President  Box  714,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSOCIATION  MANAGER;  The  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association,  largest  state 
newspaper  association  in  the  world  with 
more  than  700  member  newspapers,  is 
seeking  a  new  secretary-manager.  Write 
for  application  forms  to  Robert  Voris, 
president.  Illinois  Press  Association. 
P.O.  Box  147,  Waterloo,  Illinois  62298. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCL’l.ATION  MAN- 
ACER  with  outstanding  growth  poten¬ 
tial  for  medium  size  paper  in  Zone  2. 
Marketing  research  Vocational  back¬ 
ground  necessary,  MS  preferred.  Will 
work  with  circulation  and  advertising 
in  marketing  and  promotion.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  pro¬ 
gressive  group  of  newspapers.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability,  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  693, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Get  in  on  ground  floor.  New  hand 
delivery  company  forming  in  Zone  2. 
Top  salary  plus  expenses.  Box  679, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
NEAR  THE  TOP  BUT  STALLED  ?  The 
Knight  Publishing  Company  is  seeking 
a  bright,  ambitious  individual  with 
strong  supervisory  exiierience  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
circulation  work.  We  offer  challenge, 
excellent  benefits,  salary  commensurate 
with  exi)erience  and  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  letter  and 
resume  in  strict  confidence  to  Dan 
Shaver.  Employment  Manager,  The 
Knight  Publishing  Company,  600  South 
Tryon  Street,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
28202. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  District 
Manager  wanted  for  6-afternoon  daily 
in  Central  Florida.  Background  in  boy 
route  and  rural  motor  route  manage¬ 
ment  desirable.  Salary  plus  car  ex¬ 
penses.  Call  (303)  322-2611  to  arrange 
appointment  for  interview. 

URBAN  WEEKLY  seeks  field  represen¬ 
tative  with  necessary  skills  for  compre¬ 
hensive  newsstand  work.  Looking  for 
youth,  imagination  and  experience. 
Salary  plus  many  interesting  benefits. 
Zone  1.  Box  634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGER  FOR 
SMALL  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  DAILY 

in  pleasant,  growing  high  desert  com¬ 
munity  100  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
Excellent  offset  equipment,  published 
Monday  through  Friday.  Modern  new 
building  just  occupied.  Must  have 
strong  supervisory  experience  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  circulation  work. 
Starting  salary  $1100  a  month.  Con¬ 
tact  Frank  Barnett,  Daily  Press,  Box 
AC,  Victorville.  Calif.  92392.  (714)  245- 
7744. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— Back¬ 
ground  in  home  delivery,  boy  and  motor 
routes,  sales,  training,  hard  work.  Zone 
2.  Box  649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CASA  GRANDE  DISPATCH,  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  newspat>ers  in  the 
Southwest,  is  seeking  Classified  Man¬ 
ager.  Must  have  successful  auto  and 
realty  display  background,  handle  major 
accounts,  organize  and  train  staff,  cre¬ 
ate  and  administrate  projects  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Dispatch  goes  daily  May  15 
combined  with  our  4  nearby  weeklies. 
Plenty  of  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Mail  resume  to  Don  Kramer,  Publisher, 
P.O.  Box  639,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 
85222. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

37.000  DAILY  IN 
VANCOUVER,  WASH. 

First  of  all — yes.  we’ll  pay  a  very  top 
salary  and  we’ll  give  you  the  staff  and 
the  bu<lget  and  the  freedom  to  do  your 
own  thing.  In  return  we  ask  that  you 
have  the  management  skills  to  more 
than  keep  up  with  a  fast  growing  news¬ 
paper  (projected  growth  rate  of  7%  per 
year)  in  a  growing  city  (fastest  grow¬ 
ing  in  Washington).  We  also  ask  that 
you  have  a  minimum  of  two  years  in 
newspaper  sales  management. 

Great  paper  I  State  editorial  and  photo 
award  winner.  80  percent  circulation 
coverage.  Relatively  young  management 
team  with  progressive  management 
philosophy.  Stable  sales  staff.  Great 
bunch  to  work  with.  Exceptionally  at¬ 
tractive  plant. 

Great  town  I  Attractive  city  of  45,000 
just  10  minutes  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
not  yet  spoiled  by  traffic  and  urban 
sprawl.  On  the  Columbia  River  and 
just  90  minutes  from  ocean  beaches  or 
Mt.  Hood  skiing.  60  minutes  from  best 
fishing  and  camping  in  the  Northwest. 
If  you  are  a  good  trainer  and  motivator, 
have  knowledge  in  photo  offset  pro¬ 
cedures  and  are  enthusiastic  in  work¬ 
ing  with  goals  and  objectives  tell  us 
about  it  in  a  letter  and  resume.  Write 
Bob  Little,  The  Columbian,  Vancouver, 
Washington  98660.  Replies  confidential. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN  for  40.000 
circulation  daily.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  extensive  benefits.  Zone  6. 
Send  resume  to  Box  711,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  north¬ 
ern  California  area.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  growth.  Salary  plus  bonus. 
Write  Box  739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUE  TO  RETIREMENT  an  advertising 
staff  position  is  open  for  salesman  with 
considerable  layout  and  copy  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  based  on  experience  and 
ability.  All  company  benefits.  Write  or 
call  Clark  Nelson.  Vineland  Times- 
Journal.  Vineland.  N.J.  (609)  691-5000. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman  or 
woman;  must  have  good  previous  ex¬ 
perience.  Top  salary,  top  commission,  in 
beautiful  southern  Nevada,  suburban  Las 
Vegas  papers  25  years  old  with  shop¬ 
per;  Boulder  City  News  and  Henderson 
Home  News.  Write  Box  815,  Henderson, 
Nev.  89015. 


AGGRESSIVE.  ENERGOTIC  person 
with  ideas  and  desire  to  grow  with  pro¬ 
gressive  5.000  circulation  PM  daily  in 
small  west  central  Ohio  city.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  recent  college  graduate. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
665.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  want  a  person  who  can  organize, 
train  and  motivate  an  advertising  sales 
department.  Challenging  opportunity  to 
build  ad  department.  Weekly  newspaper 
and  midweek  shopper.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  You’ll  like  it  here.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  The  Wyoming  Valley 
Observer.  296  Wyoming  Ave.,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Pa.  18644. 


STRONG.  EXPERIENCED  sales  per¬ 
son.  Self  starting,  hard  working  man 
or  woman  who  can  control  accounts. 
Excellent  salary,  bonus.  Send  complete 
resume  to  The  Wyoming  Valley  Ob¬ 
server,  296  Wyoming  Ave..  Wyoming. 
Pa.  18644. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

for  dfroup  of  small  dailies  located  in 
Zone  4  near  threat  metropolitan  area. 
Ability  to  produce.  Base  pay  and  com* 
mission,  plus  opportunity  for  personal 
satisfaction.  Join  this  awanl-winning 
team.  Send  resume  today.  Box  637, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
wanted  for  6-day  PM  offset  daily  with  a 
plus-25,000  circulation.  Qualities  which 
are  imperative:  promotion  minded: 
ima^finative:  creative  flair:  capable  of 
administrating,  training  and  supervis¬ 
ing  staff:  high  level  of  drive;  profes¬ 
sionally  aggressive;  civic  minded;  good 
sense  of  time  management :  and  all  ex¬ 
perience  is  a  definite  plus.  We  want  a 
working  display  manager.  Great  ad¬ 
vancement  potential  for  the  right  per¬ 
son.  If  you  can’t  fulfill  the  above,  don’t 
answer  this  ad.  Top  salary  with  fringes. 
Chart  5  Area.  If  you  like  water  and 
recreation,  you’ll  like  our  location.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COME  SOUTH! 

Join  a  growing  group  of  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  as  Advertising  Manager.  Run 
your  own  pa|>er.  Base  pay  plus  com¬ 
mission.  Send  us  your  resume  to<lay  and  ! 
come  on  down !  Box  640,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  needs  salesman :  aggressive  ; 
possible  college  grad;  some  experience. 
P.O.  Box  764,  Schenectady.  N.Y.  12301. 


BEAUTIFUL  AREA  on  the  salt  water, 
northern  Area  9  needs  an  aggressive, 
promotional  minded  display  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  daily  newspapers  and 
related  publications.  Reply  to  Box  668, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST  GROWING  Zone  5  30,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  has  immediate  need  for 
retail  advertising  manager  who  can 
move  Into  the  top  spot  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing  department  within  two  years.  Po¬ 
tential  more  important  than  experience, 
but  must  have  outstanding  track  record 
and  references.  $24,000  to  $27,500  de¬ 
pending  on  experience.  Annual  bonus, 
profit  sharing,  full  benefit  program. 
Submit  resume  to  Box  722,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DIREC¬ 
TOR  for  70,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
general  advertising  account  executive 
ready  for  management  responsibility. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  718,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Com¬ 
pletely  confidential. 


WEEKLY  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
publication  group  looking  for  creative, 
aggressive  sales  person  who  can  handle 
responsibility.  Good  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission,  excellent  benefits  plus  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  detailed 
resume  to  John  Yarbrough.  The  Poultry 
Times,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Gainesville,  Ga. 
30501. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  nation’s  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ning  weekly  newspaper  group  is  looking 
for  a  managing  ^itor  to  lead  and 
further  stimulate  a  professional  19- 
member  staff  of  editors  and  reporters 
in  the  development  of  its  talents. 

Must  he  strong  on  community  journal¬ 
ism  and  have  proven  management 
ability.  Ideas  and  self-starting  initia¬ 
tive  will  be  key  to  formulating  the 
news  approach  for  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  honored  weeklies  and  Omaha’s 
"second  voice.” 

If  you  think  you  might  be  the  one  to 
inspire  these  papers  to  new  frontiers 
of  modern  journalism  and  would  like 
to  join  a  team  where  the  compensation 
includes  goo<l  pay.  a  complete  fringe 
package,  including  company  paid  profit 
sharing  .  .  .  and  the  life  style  provided 
by  an  environmentally  sound  and  cul¬ 
turally  surprising  Midwestern  city  .  .  . 
write  or  call  Stanford  Lipsey,  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Sun  Newspapers.  4800  S.  25th 
St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68107. 


ALL-AROUND  EDITOR  needed  for 
E'lorida  and/or  Georgia  bi-weekly  tab¬ 
loid  business  journal.  Edit,  write,  re¬ 
write.  headlines,  rexxjrting,  interviews, 
makeup.  Send  resume  to  Box  597, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMEaSIT  SERVKTE 

Daily  Neivspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


NEW  YORK  CITY  RBISIDENT  needed 
to  edit  zany  autobiography  of  ex-enter¬ 
tainer.  Percentage  basis;  will  consider 
part-time  or  moonlighter.  Box  690, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR— For  growing  16,000 
Pennsylvania  six-day  daily.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive,  decisive  and  able  to  handle 
staff  of  young  reporters.  Some  writing 
opportunity  available.  but  primary 
function  will  be  examining  copy,  page 
makeup  and  staff  assignments  in  fea¬ 
ture  field.  Some  knowledge  of  photo 
desirable.  Offset.  No  Sunday.  New  plant. 
Good  working  conditions.  Position  open 
now.  Write  or  phone  for  interview. 

William  B.  Sweetland.  Erlitor 
The  Evening  Sentinel 
Carlisle.  Pa.  17013 
Ph.  (717)  243-2611 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  qualified 
to  learn  news  or  managing  editorship 
for  small  city  offset  afternoon  daily. 
State  interest  and  qualifications  by 
mail.  Gallon  Inquirer,  Galion,  Ohio 
44833. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  want  to  add  a  person  to  our  "copy 
desk”  and  utilize  OCR,  VDT  and  selec¬ 
tive  coding.  We  can  teach  the  new 
technology  if  you  are  already  an  editor 
who  can  write  crisp  headlines,  layout 
sparkling  pages  and  rewrite  a  merliocre 
story  into  a  great  yarn.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  seeks  person  who  will 
grow  with  organization.  Midwestern 
daily  under  50,000  that  rewards  quality 
work.  Box  687.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED,  VERSATILE  general 
assignment  reporter  needed  by  35,000 
PM  daily.  Zone  5.  Rewrite,  copy  desk 
training  a  plus.  Resume,  samples  to 
Box  689.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUSIC  CRITIC 

Morning  metro  daily,  over  200,000  cir¬ 
culation.  seeking  critic  with  adequate 
musical  education  to  cover  symphonic, 
operatic,  choral  and  ballet  events.  This 
writer  should  be  capable  of  handling 
late  evening  coverage  on  a  deadline 
basis.  Box  738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  2  rural  weekly  paper  is  seeking 
a  news  editor.  Preferable  knowledge  of 
camera,  makeup  and  layout.  Complete 
offset  plant  with  press  in  a  6-pai>er 
chain.  Opportunity  to  grow  with  organi¬ 
zation.  Box  736,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BANKING-FINANCE— Reporter,  bas^ 
in  New  York,  for  national  financial 
daily,  to  take  initiative  in  findinR  and 
developing  news  stories  of  importance 
for  knowledgeable,  influential  readership. 
Excellent  career  step  for  ambitious  eco¬ 
nomic  journalist.  Box  684.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CHALLENGE} — The  right  person  is  of¬ 
fered  top  challenge  and  solid  career 
opportunity  with  40,000  Zone  5  daily. 
Must  have  great  news  sense,  aggressive 
but  tactful  leadership  qualities.  Ability 
to  direct,  inspire  staff  and  guide  busy 
flow  of  news  copy  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance.  Salary  open.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Send  all  details  experience  and 
personal  facts  to  Box  603,  Ekiitor  A 
Pubrsher. 

OOPYDBSK— FLORIDA 
Major  morning  paper  has  opening  on 
desk  handling  local  and  teletype.  Lay¬ 
out/packaging  opportunities.  Box  662, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  with  some  experience  for  Mid- 
Atlantic  Area  small  daily.  Write  giving 
experience  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  631.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  WRITER 

For  college  public  relations  office:  1-8 
years  of  newspaper  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Bachelors  degree  required,  ^nd 
resume,  clippings  and  references  to 
Leland  D.  Ester.  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  Lawrence  University.  Apple- 
ton.  Wise.  54911. 

An  Elqual  Opiiortunity  Employer. 
Women  and  minority  persons  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  to  serve  as  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  of  the  News  Office.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Will 
make  news  pictures  and  be  darkroom 
technician  for  news  releases,  for  week¬ 
ly  administration  newspaper,  for 
monthly  science  newsletter,  for  month¬ 
ly  magazine,  and  for  other  purposes  as 
assigned.  Must  have  news  sense.  Must 
l>e  fast.  Darkroom  provided.  Send 
resumes  to : 

Richard  Higham 

Personnel  Office 
M.I.T.  Room  E19-242 

77  Massachusetts  Ave., 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02139 

WE  NEED  to  fill  two  positions:  (1)  a 
meticulous  copy  reader  with  a  lot  of 
versatility  and  (2)  a  seasoned  reporter 
with  3  to  5  years  of  experience.  If  you 
are  qualified  for  either  and  would  like 
to  become  part  of  an  apigressive  team 
at  this  Zone  5  medium  size  daily,  reply 
to  Box  734,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  a  New  Jersey  weekly: 
must  be  a  well  rounded  journalist,  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  phases,  edit,  rewrite, 
headlines,  reporting,  makeup  and  pho¬ 
tography.  Send  detaiie  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  733,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  new  weekly  external  house 
organ  36-page  tab.  Must  be  able  to 
srt  up  stringer  organization,  hire  staff. 
No  mechanical  background,  but  helpful, 
will  work  in  Zone  5.  Must  be  knowl¬ 
edgeable  with  trucking  industry.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  own  a  piece  of  the 
property  if  you  can  perform.  Salary 
open.  Let's  talk  by  phone  first,  personal 
interview  later.  Call  person  to  person : 
George  Bawden,  President.  Advertising 
Communications  Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
(319)  326-4055. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN 
We  need  an  experienced  photocomposi¬ 
tion  supervisor  with  demonstrable  ac¬ 
complishments  in  departmental  leader¬ 
ship,  organization  and  innovation.  You 
must  be  willing  to  undertake  a  rigorous 
evaluation  process.  In  return  you  can 
expect  freedom  to  manage,  opportunity 
to  advance  professionally  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  salary  range  combined  with  com¬ 
plete  benefits.  Medium  size  plant  of 
major  newspaper  group  in  Zone  5. 
Send  complete  resume  and  career  goals, 
which  will  be  held  in  confidence,  to 
Box  695,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  7-day 
newspaper  in  Southern  coastal  area 
with  all  educational  and  cultural  ad¬ 
vantages.  Fast  growing  area,  wonderful 
mild  climate,  all  normal  company  ben¬ 
efits.  Complete  offset  plant  with  new 
equipment.  Report  direct  to  publisher. 
Must  be  cost  conscious.  Successful  su¬ 
pervisory  experience  desirable.  Salary 
open.  Write  to  Box  660.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NIGHT  COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Working  foreman  for  I0-20M  Zone  2 
offset  daily.  Supervisory  experience  es¬ 
sential.  Must  lie  familiar  with  photo¬ 
comp  and  pasteup.  Box  676,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  huge 
Long  Island  weekly  group.  Must  know 
cold  type,  layout,  quality  and  cost  con¬ 
trol,  strong  on  people  management  and 
motivation.  Excellent  starting  salary, 
tremendous  growth  opportunity  in  man¬ 
agement  here.  John  McKay,  Suffolk 
Life,  Westhampton,  N.Y.  11977. 

COLD  TYPE  EXPERT 
Person  with  knowledge  of  ad  markup 
for  newspapers,  operation  of  process 
camera  and  some  knowledge  of  elec¬ 
tronics  for  key  position  with  large  cold 
typesetting  firm  in  Rattle,  Washington 
area.  Some  suiiervision  experience  help¬ 
ful.  State  qualifications  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  letter  to  Northwest  Photo 
Typography,  4308  Jones  Ave.  N.E.. 
Renton,  Wash.  98055. 


Positions  Wsnted ... 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

CITY  OF  SCOTTSDALE. 
ARIZONA 
PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
SPECIALIST 

Salary  Recommerxded  for 
July  I  Hire  Date 
$82  I  to  $  1 ,048  per  month 

Originates,  plans  and  prepares  news 
items,  magazine  articles  and  stories 
covering  city  activities  and  special  in¬ 
terest  programs.  Requires  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  training  and  experience  equiva¬ 
lent  to  completion  of  a  4-year  college 
degree  in  Journalism  or  related  field. 
Some  journalism  experience  is  desirable. 
Experience  may  be  substituted  for  edu¬ 
cation.  Apply: 

Personnel  Office,  City  Hall 
3939  Civic  Center  Plaza 
Scottsdale.  Arizona  85251 
(602)  994-2491 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

'^AlES^REPRESENTAnir^^ 


ACADEMIC 


VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  with  a 
year’s  part-time  higher  education  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  including  Journalism. 
Have  BS  (Journalism),  MA  (Educa¬ 
tion).  Now  on  major  daily  Region  2. 
Will  relocate.  Box  641,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

'admusistra^^ 

PUBLISHER  of  medium  size  daily  and 
weekly  in  chain  seeks  new  challenge 
as  publisher,  general  manager  or  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Have  taken  properties  to 
record  gross,  net,  unprecedented  gains 
in  display,  classified,  circulation  and 
editorial  excellence.  Budget  mindeci, 
history  of  achievement,  solid  references. 
Box  674,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

31-YEAR-OLD  (Circulation  Director  of 
AM/PM  operation  wants  job  leading  to 
general  manager  slot.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  entire  newspaper  operation. 
Married.  Masters  degree.  Box  '702,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


GE»JERAL  MANAGER 
OR 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Metropolitan  experience  includes  exten¬ 
sive  responsibility,  achievement  and  in¬ 
novation  under  these  irasitions  of  total 
accountability:  director  of  corporate 
planning:  retail  advertising  director: 
supervisor  of  sales  training:  manager 
of  advertising  customer  services:  super¬ 
visor  of  advertising  promotion:  super¬ 
visor  of  advertising  copy  and  art,  and 
copy  chief.  Expertise  in  corporate  and 
departmental  budgeting  and  in  general 
finance.  Production  and  circulation  sys¬ 
tems  analysis,  with  major  innovations. 
Experienced  in  acquisitions,  manage¬ 
ment  of  subsidiary  operations,  informa¬ 
tion  retrieval  and  consumer  and  cor¬ 
porate  research.  And,  I  am  only  46. 
Journalism  degree.  Professional  and 
community  leadership  recognition.  Seek 
position  as  advertising  director  of  me¬ 
tropolitan  newspaper  or  general  man¬ 
ager  of  non-metropolitan  newspaper  or 
chain  operation.  Reply  to  Box  723, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREIMAN  for  8-unit 
Goss  Headliner.  Medium  sized  news¬ 
paper  located  in  Zone  9.  Must  be  A-1 
with  knowledge  of  union  operation.  Top 
pay,  excellent  fringes.  Send  resume  to 
Box  676,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Experienced  on  Goss  Urbanite  and 
Community  presses  for  suburtan  Den¬ 
ver  group  plant.  Two  shifU  each  press. 
Ebccellent  pay  and  benefits  for  right 
person.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Call  collect,  (303)  892-5551, 

Gibb  Green. 


WEST  COAST  Publisher/ General  Man¬ 
ager.  Experienced  in  daily,  weekly  and 
commercial  operations.  Offset  or  letter- 
press.  Seek  challenge  on  West  Coast. 
Available  now.  Box  709,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  sales  representative 
needed  to  service  five  state  Midwestern 
region  for  well-known  supplier  to  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Good  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspapers  or  journalism  back¬ 
ground  required.  Limits  overnight  tra¬ 
vel.  818,000  base  plus  commission  with 
opportunity  to  earn  $30,000  second 
year.  Send  resume  to  Box  715,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


EAP  ClottMeds — 

As  effective  le 
the  newspaper  eemmunlty 
as  yoer  newspaper's  elassHlecis 
are  in  year  cemmenityi 


CARTOONISTS 

POLITICAL  CARTOONIST  seeks  job 
with  any  size  daily.  Zones  1,  2.  Box 
605,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST — 30  years  experience  In 
gag,  advertising,  industrial  and  editor¬ 
ial  cartooning.  Desire  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing  job  on  metropolitan  daily.  Box  592, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  just  out 
of  college.  I  will  compliment  any  con¬ 
temporary  editorial  staff,  local,  national 
and  international.  Any  Zone.  Box  726, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCE®  EDITORIAL  ARTIST 
seeks  professional  working  environ¬ 
ment.  Specialize  in  portrait  caricature, 
cartooning,  and  illustrating.  Fast  idea- 
to-end  product  ability.  Published  port¬ 
folio  and  references  from  10,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  Academic  background  in 
art/ journalism.  Elducation.  Box  717, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


33-YEAR-OLD  Circulation  Manager  now 
working  in  Chicago,  wants  job  in  west¬ 
ern  Kentucky  or  southern  Illinois.  Well 
qiialifie<l,  associate<l  with  consultant 
firm.  References  furnished  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  727,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER :  Morale  and/or  sales 
down?  Experience  in  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  medium  size  publication. 
All  replies  considered.  Ne^  $18,500. 
References.  Box  740,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

'^U^SIFIED^ADVERnSIN^ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  opportunity 
wanted.  Outside  sales  manager,  several 
years  experience,  wants  to  move  up. 
Can  hire,  motivate  and  train  outside 
and  phone  sales.  Successful  with  daily 
sales  management,  siiecial  promotions 
and  sections.  Production  experience  in¬ 
cludes  conversion  to  OCR.  BAJ,  sales 
courses,  management  schools  in  back¬ 
ground.  Learned  the  ropes  from  one  of 
the  most  respected  classified  managers 
in  the  profession.  Wiil  work  hard  as 
manager  on  daily  or  assistant  with 
right  growth  potential.  Zone  4  only. 
Send  for  resume  today.  Box  724, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  ARTIST/SALESMAN.  36,  degreed, 
seeks  career  opimrtunity  with  estab- 
lishe<l  publisher,  E'xperienced  all  phases, 
can  travel.  $2.50  plus.  Prefer  South.  Box 
586,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  good  in 
selling,  servicing,  layout,  copy  and  pro¬ 
motions.  Daily  and  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  College  graduate.  Box  682,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ad  salesman  with  desk 
experience  desires  spot  on  Ohio  weekly. 
Also  know  sports.  Box  728,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  URBAN  political/ 
feature  writer  (2%  years)  seeks  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  job.  Open  to  other 
media  opportunities.  Prefer  Zones  1, 
2,  8,  9.  Box  645,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  24,  seeks  position 
that  wili  afford  more  time  for  column 
and  feature  writing.  Strong  small  col¬ 
lege  sports  background,  especially  in 
basketball,  but  has  covered  many 
sports.  Prefer  move  to  Zone  3,  4  or  6 
paper.  Box  694,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMMUNITY-MINDED  EDITOR.  14 
years  experience,  seeks  challenge  as 
editor  small  daily  or  weekly,  wire  or 
city  editor.  Box  680.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ENGLISH  GRAD,  year’s  experience 
writing,  editing,  seeks  newspaper  or 
similar  job.  Zones  2,  3,  4,  Box  681, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  CREATIVE  journalist 
geeks  to  parlay  experience  as  e<litor-in- 
chief  of  top  business  daily  into  chal¬ 
lenging,  rewarding  publishing  or  PR 
career  in  Zone  2  or  1,  Box  6.52,  ^itor 
A  Publisher, 

SPORTS  WRITER— Young,  with  3>A 
years  experience  covering  college  ana 
prep  sports,  column  writing,  desk  work, 
some  layout.  J-School  grad  seeking  job 
in  the  Midwest  or  South,  preferably  in 
area  with  major  college  or  pro  sports. 
Clips  and  resume  on  request.  Box  73'7, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  niiinber  given  in  t^’e  ad,  e/o 
Editor  &  I’liblishcr,  8.S0  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  ad.  Inelitde  only  material  whirli  ran  be  forwarded 
in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
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Positions  Wsnted.. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 

ROOKIE  seeking  tryout  with  minor  or 
major  league  daily.  Prefer  sports,  but 
eager  to  work  hard  at  any  position 
providing  news  experience.  English  MA. 
knowledgeable,  convinced  of  potential 
but  eluded  by  chance  to  prove  it.  Zones 
1,  2.  Box  681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  WINNER :  Awards  for  spot  news, 
metro  Miami,  sports  features,  metro 
New  York  City,  indicative  of  versatility. 
Experience  all  phases,  14  years.  Seek 
Iiermanent  spot  with  future.  Box  622, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWSMAN,  41,  experienced  in  editing, 
reporting,  photography  with  10  years 
overseas,  MA.  wants  meaningful  job  in 
place  where  things  are  happening.  Box 
664,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


VETERAN  REPORTER,  38.  can  do  it 
all,  do  it  well,  seeking  relocate  Zone  6. 
Box  697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY  TO  MOVE — Prize-winning 
wire-copy  editor  and  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher.  Seek  change  from  dead-end.  We 
will  work  anywhere.  Top  references  in¬ 
cluding  present  publisher.  Box  638, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 

WORKING 

EDITOR 

Now  directing  one  of  the  country's  most 
respected  medium  dailies,  with  a  record 
of  exceptional  growth  in  competitive 
market.  Emphasis  on  training  and  moti¬ 
vation,  developing  staff  and  product, 
winning  honors,  circulation  and  com¬ 
munity  acceptance  with  imagination 
and  balanced,  responsible  journalism. 
Salary  in  mid-20s.  Ripe  for  change  and  I 
challenge.  Box  678,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  | 

AGGRESSIVE  assistant  sports  etlitor.  i 
27,  seeks  relocation  in  Zone  4.  6  or  9  ; 
with  dynamic  100,000-plus  AM  daily. 
Page  makeup,  headline  writing,  copy 
editing,  feature  and  column  writing  my 
specialties.  On  request.  I'll  put  my  clips 
where  my  mouth  is.  Box  670,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER'S  JOB  sought  by  May 
journalism  graduate.  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  suburban  weeklies.  Excellent 
academic  background.  Box  669,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BEIGINNING  BUT  IMAGINATIVE  re¬ 
porter,  25,  seeks  position  on  small  daily 
or  weekly  ;  will  relocate  anywhere.  Have 
J-degree.  college  paper  experience  in  re¬ 
porting,  copy  editing  and  reviewing, 
and  wide  field  of  interests.  595,  Iklitor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  now  middle 
management  editorial  executive  large 
metro  daily,  seeks  position  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor/editor  lively/ imaginative  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily  seeking  someone  to  run 
news  operation,  train/develop  report¬ 
ers/copy  e<litors.  Family  man.  30.  5 
years  exjierience,  law  degree.  Box  706, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR:  Weekly,  small  daily.  Chal¬ 
lenge  not  area  or  money  important. 
Sports  editor,  bureau  chief,  investiga¬ 
tive,  promotion,  backroom  experience. 
Married,  45.  Box  710,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TEXAS  SPORTSWRITER  —  Columnist 
for  300,000  metro  daily,  seeks  Sports 
Editorship  or  top  beat  on  30-100,000 
daily.  Prefer  Zones  3,  4.  J-Degree.  10 
years  experience.  Have  coveretl  NFL, 
ABA,  pro  baseball,  major  colleges, 
PGA,  WCT,  prep.  Skilled  deskman,  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Top  references.  Married, 
age  35,  salary  open.  Resume,  clips  on 
request.  Box  685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— 25  YEARS  NEWS. 
PUBLICITY.  BOX  614,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


AMBITIOUS  NEWSWOMAN  seeks  pro¬ 
fessional  development  with  Zone  1  or  2 
daily.  2  years  experience  as  reporter- 
Iihotographer  covering  all  news  for  in¬ 
dustrial  city  of  25,000.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Box  673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Metro-oriented  paper  that 
expects  better  from  its  sportswriters  | 
than  play-by-play  and  statistics.  Prefer  | 
Southwest  or  Far  West.  Would  partic-  j 
ularly  be  interested  in  job  requiring 
travel.  Box  644,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  TO  BE  YOUR  REPORTER  1 
Recent  J-Grad,  college  radio  news  di¬ 
rector:  newspaper  editor.  Covered  city- 
side,  police,  features,  sports.  Young 
female  willing  to  learn,  work  hard.  Lo¬ 
cation  no  problem.  Box  604,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  —  College  grad.  VA 
years  as  sports  editor  of  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  4  years  covering  pro  auto 
racing,  college  and  high  schools  on 
100,000  daily.  Background  in  photogra¬ 
phy.  Seeking  new  challenge.  Box  683, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLEASE  DON'T  RERLY  to  this  ad  if 
all  you  have  to  offer  is  a  job:  What  I 
want  is  a  CAREER!  I’m  37,  married, 
with  12  years  newsroom  experience. 
After  PR  stint.  I’m  seeking  growth  start 
on  progressive  PM  daily.  I've  covere<l 
all  major  beats,  supervised.  Now  in 
Midwest  but  would  relocate.  Box  594, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  experience 
papers  all  sizes  including  metro.  Age 
45.  marrie<l.  non-drinker,  relocate  any¬ 
where  for  right  paper.  Location,  quality 
of  paper  more  important  than  salary. 
Have  also  been  a  managing  editor, 
write  prize-winning  editorials,  columns. 
Elditor,  Box  209,  Berkeley.  Calif.  94701 
or  call  (415)  548-0532. 


YOITNG  WRITER  with  minimum  ex- 
I>erience  but  maximum  ambition  wishes 
position  as  sports  w-riter,  5  months  ex¬ 
perience  in  field  includes  features  and 
columns  for  paper  with  60,000  sub¬ 
scribers  and  heavy  local  emphasis.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  7  or  8,  but  anywhere  is  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Please  reply  to  J,  E.  Storm 
Jr..  2445  Lyttonsville  Rd.,  Apt.  1216. 
Silver  Spring  Md.  20910. 


NEED  an  editor,  reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher,  artist,  makeup  man — in  one  pack¬ 
age?  Looking  for  weekly,  small  daily 
Zones  7,  8,  9.  30  years  experience. 
H.  Veerkamp,  Pinetop,  Ariz.  85935. 


FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR,  PM 
daily,  now  in  corporate  PR,  seeks  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  profession.  Strong 
organizer,  writer,  local  news/pic  ad¬ 
vocate.  Masters  in  Journalism.  Prefer 
Zones  3,  4.  Box  654,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAD  J-STUDENT  seeks  summer  or 
1  year  job.  Experience  in  various  medi¬ 
ums,  minorities’  affairs.  Excellent  Span¬ 
ish.  Box  692,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  —  Smrts  editor  of 
major  college  daily.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  226,  l^itor  &  Publisher. 


GIVE  ME  A  CHANCE  and  I  can 
write,  report  and  research  news.  Com¬ 
munications  graduate  with  strong  print 
and  broadcast  background.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Box  656,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEASONED  PRO  seeks  editor’s  slot, 
small  daily.  Want  to  raise  family  in 
less  urban  environment.  Offer  15  years 
experience,  strong  writing,  mature 
news  judgment.  Box  468,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MONEY  IMPORTANT.  So  are  com- 
Iietent  news  organizations.  8-year  vet¬ 
eran  in  reporting,  editing,  freelancing, 
wire  service  work,  age  31,  wants  to  go 
home  again.  Zone  1  or  2.  W.  P.  Dunne. 
966  Wilson  Dr.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
70119.  (504)  488-1429. 


VERSATILE.  IMAGINATIVE  and  ca¬ 
pable  outdoor  writer-photographer 
wants  work  on  large  circulation  daily. 
Region  5,  6,  7  or  upper  9  newspaper- 
radio-TV.  Specialty  wildlife  photogra¬ 
phy.  Own  equipment.  Can  do  Ag  writ¬ 
ing.  Will  stand  closest  investigation. 
Salary  not  as  important  as  opportunity 
to  communicate.  OWAA  Bd.  of  Direc¬ 
tor.  W.  E.  Horine,  Box  145,  Nevada, 
Iowa  50201.  (515)  382-4150. 


YOU  NAME  IT,  I’ve  done  it.  News, 
sports,  features,  columns,  makeup,  pho¬ 
tography.  Beat  and  desk.  New  York 
City  metro  to  country  weekly.  Award- 
winner.  Management  experience,  but 
still  young.  Strong  on  writing,  makeup. 
Seeking  sports,  news  management  slot 
on  small,  medium  daily.  Prefer  East 
Coast,  but  will  relocate.  Box  703,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  U.  J-Grad,  32,  exiierience  in 
magazine;  newspaper,  offset  and  letter- 
press:  seeks  job  reporting  in  Zone  2,  3. 
4  or  5.  Bags  packed.  Box  732,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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SPORTS  EDITOR  spot  wanted  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Virginia  or  western  New  York 
by  28-year-oid  with  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  news  editor,  two 
dailies,  now  heads  scholarly  press:  solid 
management  experience,  outstanding 
record,  references;  seeks  new  challenge, 
domestic  or  foreign.  Box  713,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PERMANENT  SPOT  SOUGHT.  Have 
experience  as  editor  small  daily,  wire 
and  sports  editor,  police  and  general 
assignment  reporter.  Can  do  layout  and 
use  a  camera.  20  years  experience.  Box 

720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHARP,  VERSATILE  DESKMAN— 5 
years  on  oOM  daily,  last  3Vj  on  rim. 
Can  handle  wire,  slot,  sports,  business, 
supplements — you  name  it.  Out  of  field 
since  January  finishing  MA.  Prefer 
Coasts  but  only  Zones  4,  6,  7  out.  Box 

721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CANADA :  Copy  Editor  seeks  general 
news  editing  job  in  Canada  from  Aug¬ 
ust  ’74.  MA  in  English,  14  years  ex¬ 
perience,  last  10  years  on  British  news¬ 
papers.  Ex-deputy  News  Editor  Indian 
national  English  daily.  S.  Chopra.  5 
Dalmeny  Hoad,  London  N7  OHG,  U.K. 


COPY  EDITOR — Experienced  on  200,- 
000  circulation  daily.  Tight  heads  in  a 
hurry.  MA  English.  Will  relocate.  Box 
730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  43, 
with  nearly  15  years  experience  on  AM 
daily  (circulation  200.000)  seeks  sum¬ 
mer  job  on  desk.  Available  June  1- 
September  20.  Broad  background  in 
sports,  layout  as  well  as  strong  aca¬ 
demic  background.  PhD  in  govern¬ 
ment.  Now  teaching  at  Big  10  univer¬ 
sity.  Considering  possible  switch  back  to 
newsroom.  Box  731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RELIGION  WRITER-Christian-AB 
English,  AM  Journalism.  4  years  on 
secular  dailies,  3  as  religion  writer. 
Post  phased  out,  seek  new  opportunity 
with  Roman  Catholic  Interdenomina¬ 
tional  or  secular  publication.  Box  705, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELAJSCE 

MULTILINGUAL  anthropologist- jour¬ 
nalist  studying  gypsies,  prisons  and 
politics  will  freelance  from  Europe  be¬ 
ginning  mid-May.  Published  by  UTPI, 
Montreal  Gazette,  etc.  Box  671,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

KNOWLEDGEABLE  business  reporter/ 
photographer  available  for  assignments 
in  Chicago  area.  Exj^rienced  public 
relations  and  publications  director  of 
NYSE-listed  company.  Box  628,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  now  employed 
as  photographer.  Seeking  visually  aware 
newspai>er  or  other  publication.  BSJ,  2 
years  full  time  work  on  daily,  6  years 
part-time.  Box  691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  news  photographer 
seeks  employment  with  daily.  Veteran, 
degreed.  Box  704,  Editor  &.  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  Recent  Graduate. 
BA  Photojournalism.  Professional  ex¬ 
perience.  Bilin^al  (Spanish-English). 
Military  vet.  Challenge  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  Prefer  Zone  8  or  9  but  will 
consider  others  or  out  of  country.  Box 
725.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  — Twice  runner-up 
for  regional  photographer  of  year,  seeks 
hard,  challenging  work.  Black/white, 
color.  4  years  on  dailies.  Supervisory, 
darkroom,  general  assignment  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'PRODVCTI^ 

MANAGEMENT  TO  BACKSHOP.  cold 
or  hot.  Experienced,  all  around  ability. 
Newspaper,  commercial.  Zones  1,  2. 
Box  698,  Editor  Sl  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 27  years 
of  newspaper  experience  including  14 
years  of  various  generations  of  cold 
tyi>e  conversion.  In  charge  of  all  Pro¬ 
duction  Department  in  medium  sized 
newspaper.  Successful  in  negotiations, 
grievances  and  arbitration.  Box  707, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FUltLIC  RELATIONS 

COLLEGE  INFORMATION  position 
wanted.  2  years  experience  as  student 
assistant  to  Sports  Information  Direc¬ 
tor:  2  years  sports  editor  of  campus 
weekly.  Age  23.  Zones  8  and  9.  Box 
632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEW  YORK  Reporter, 
32,  currently  in  Euroi)€  seeks  creative, 
challenging  PR  position  anywhere  in 
U.S.  Prefer  major  university,  institu¬ 
tional  work.  Background  sports,  general 
assignment,  features,  desk.  Box  708, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zona  numbar  to  indicata  location  without  spacific  idantification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Press  subsidies 


We  are  concerned  about  the  eagerness 
of  some  foreign  governments  to  grant 
subsidies  of  one  form  or  another  to  news¬ 
papers  and  the  willingness  of  some 
economically-beset  newspapers  to  accept 
them.  It  is  all  done  under  announced  phi¬ 
losophy  of  insuring  the  survival  of  the 
press  and  maintaining  a  multiplicity  of 
editorial  voices.  The  phrase  “maintaining 
a  free  press”  emerges  frequently. 

It  all  makes  a  nice  testimonial  to  the 
importance  of  newspapers  and  the  printed 
word  in  the  economic,  social  and  political 
life  of  a  nation.  But  the  power  to  grant  a 
subsidy  implies  the  power  to  withdraw  it 
and  rarely  in  history  have  financial  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  press  been  able  to  keep 
their  cotton-picking  hands  off  the  editorial 
product.  The  vision  at  the  end  of  that 
road  can  be  frightening. 

In  the  U.S.,  of  course,  this  road  has 
been  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  has  been 
felt  that  newspapers  should  survive 
economically  on  their  own  and  that  finan¬ 
cial  independence  means  editorial  inde¬ 
pendence.  There  have  been  no  suggestions 
to  subsidize  weak  newspapers  in  order  to 
guarantee  their  survival.  Maybe  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  have  so  many  of  them.  The 
trend  has  been  to  take  away  the  only 
semblance  of  a  government  subsidy,  mean¬ 
ing  cheap  second  class  postal  rates,  and 
there  has  been  no  unanimity  on  that 
course  in  or  out  of  government. 

It  all  started,  as  near  as  we  can  deter¬ 
mine,  in  Sweden  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Press  Support  and  Advertisement  Tax 
Bill  became  effective  July  1,  1971.  It  in¬ 
volved  a  6%  tax  on  all  ads  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  10</f  on  ads  in  weeklies  (sub¬ 
sequently  changed  to  10%  on  all  advertis¬ 
ing)  and  a  payment  of  aid  out  of  this 
fund  to  newspapers  in  the  second,  third, 
etc.,  circulation  position  in  a  town  or  dis¬ 
trict.  In  addition  a  Press  Loan  Fund 
grants  interest-free  loans  for  three  years 
to  poor  or  needy  papers.  Thus  the  most 
successful  newspapers  help  pay  the  losses 
of  their  less  successful  competitors. 

In  all  the  Swedish  Press  .\id  amounts 
to  approximately  300  million  Swedish 
Crowns  or  about  $75  million. 

Finland  was  next,  we  believe.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  payments  to  the  Postal  Service  to 
cover  losses  in  transport  and  distribution 
of  papers  and  to  lower  telecommunications 
costs  there  is  now  a  proposal  to  appropri¬ 
ate  15  million  marks  (over  $4  million)  for 
direct  support  to  papers  which  are  “num¬ 
ber  two”  in  circulation. 

In  the  Netherlands  early  this  year  the 
government  announced  the  Catholic  na¬ 
tional  daily  De  Tijd  would  receive  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  2  million  Dfl.  ($690,000)  per  year 
for  three  years  and  the  Protestant  nation¬ 
al  daily  Trouw  would  receive  the  same 
amount.  There  has  been  a  debate  in  Par¬ 
liament  over  extending  this  policy  to  other 
needy  papers. 

Now  the  British  government  announces 
a  decision  to  appoint  yet  another  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  economic  prob- 
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lems  facing  the  press  as  well  as  “editorial 
standards.”  A  recent  Netv  York  Times 
dispatch  from  London  said  “according  to 
editors  here,  one  proposal  favored  by  some 
in  government  would  be  to  establish  a 
pool  of  all  advertising  revenue  of  the  nine 
national  dailies  and  the  seven  Sunday 
newspapers.  This  would  then  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  all  newspapers  so  that  the 
strong  would  support  the  weak.” 

In  Sweden,  a  government  committee  of 
inquiry  is  studying  labor  party  requests 
for  new  rules  regarding  right  of  reply, 
etc.  In  Finland,  a  state  committee  is  being 
criticized  for  its  generosity  towards  the 
political  press  and  less  consideration  to  the 
economic  difficulties  of  non-political  pa¬ 
pers.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  debate  is  said  to  show  a  tendency  to 
discrimination  in  favor  of  left-leaning 
newspapers.  .And,  in  England,  investiga¬ 
tion  of  “editorial  standards”  is  proposed. 

-All  of  these  things  are  being  done  os¬ 
tensibly  to  maintain  the  diversity  of  the 
press.  But  the  disease  is  virulent.  No  gov¬ 
ernment  in  history  has  been  able  to  grant 
funds  to  the  press  without  a  quid  pro  quo. 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  govern¬ 
ments  or  the  humans  who  run  them  will 
change. 

• 

Prices  of  St.  Louis’ 
papers  are  raised 

The  price  of  both  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  daily 
newspapers  went  up  to  Ibc*  this  week  be¬ 
cause  of  rising  labor  and  newsprint 
costs. 

The  Globe-Democrat  figured  its  cost  of 
newsprint  had  risen  54  percent  and  for 
union  crafts’  pay  55  percent.  The  paper’s 
raise  from  10  cents  was  effective  Monday 
(May  6). 

The  Post-Dispatch  went  up  from  10 
cents  the  following  Wednesday.  -Adult  dis¬ 
tributors  who  deliver  the  St.  Louis  papers 
shared  in  the  raises. 

Sunday  editions  of  the  P-D  and  the  G-D 
weekender  remained  the  same. 


Agreement  reached 
in  Akron  strike 

striking  employees  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  were  back  on  the  job  Tuesday 
(May  7)  and  a  settlement  was  reached 
after  six  days  of  negotiating  with  the 
Local  473  'Teamsters  Union.  It  is  a 
12-month  contract  for  district  managers 
and  drivers  in  the  circulation  department 
with  a  $30.49  package,  and  changes  of 
when  pension  benefits  go  into  effect,  said 
William  .A.  Ott,  general  manager. 

The  contract  expired  -April  30,  and 
management  offered  $25  a  week  raise  plus 
$6.99  in  fringes  over  14  months.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  union  which  went  on 
strike. 

Other  craft  unions,  including  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  honored  the  picket  line.  Thir¬ 
ty  members  of  the  editorial  staff  worked 
out  of  a  total  of  120,  Ott  said. 

The  paper  missed  publication  May  1.  It 
resumed  publication  the  next  day  and  dis¬ 
tributed  bundles  of  the  paper  through  the 
post  office  (E&P,  May  4). 

In  the  agreement,  said  Ott,  the  motor 
route  drivers  are  to  receive  $16  increases 
on  the  subsidy  that  they  are  paid.  Their 
basic  income  is  on  commission.  The  B 
contract  remained  essentially  the  same,  he 
said.  (E&P,  May  4,  page  28). 

“We  agreed  to  bring  the  pay  of  B  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  drivers  to  the  level  of 
.A  district  managers  and  drivers,”  said 
Ott.  This  would  be  phased,  with  raises 
each  three  months.  .At  the  end  of  the 
contract,  -April  30,  1974,  all  drivers  are  to 
be  at  $240.50  per  week,  and  district  man¬ 
agers  at  $269.06.  Ott  said  the  company 
was  prevented  by  wage  controls  from 
equalizing  the  pay  of  the  (outlying  areas) 
drivers  until  now. 

The  union  was  interested  in  putting  in 
the  same  restrictions  (load  limits,  size  of 
bundles)  in  B  as  in  .A  (city),  but  didn’t 
succeed,  said  Ott.  “The  company  won  cer¬ 
tain  other  concessions  which  would  permit 
more  efficient  use  of  the  personnel  in  the 
circulation  distribution  system,”  he  said. 

.A  source  said  the  newspaper  received 
complaints  on  it  using  the  postal  service 
and  it  was  forecast  the  teamsters  would 
protest  to  the  post  office. 


Institutional 
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Federal  Policy  Makers 
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FVomTopeka, 

allMMiyc 

computer 
stor^. 

Glenn  Billis  doesn’t  know  it  as  he 
flips  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  onto  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  porch,  but  he’s  in  the  middle  of  a 
technological  revolution. 

It  started  with  the  UNIVAC®  9000-series  computers.  And  its  name 


is  NEWSCOMP. 


Leaping  ahead  in  production  techniques  is  nothing  new  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Lithographic  processes,  direct  printing  and  high-speed  photo¬ 
typesetting  made  conventional  ways  of  setting  type  obsolete. 

But  they  also  created  a  problem:  how  to  produce  error-free  input  for 
typesetting  machines,  fast. 

UNIVAC’s  NEWSCOMP  System  is  not  the  first  computer-oriented 
way  to  set  news  and  advertising  type.  But  so  far,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
flexible,  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  use.  And  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  has  it. 

Type  is  set  from  computer  storage— input  by  an  operator  at  a  key¬ 
board  equipped  with  a  video  screen  for  accuracy  checks.  What  operators  key-in 
is  then  checked  by  a  proofreader  at  another  keyboard-videoscope  station- 
read  on  the  screen  and  corrected  via  the  keyboard. 

From  then  on,  the  computer  takes  over,  feeding  both  hot-metal  and 
phototypesettingequipment,  controllingline  width, formatting, even  hyphenating. 

For  more  information  on  how  UNIVAC’s  excellent  equipment,  hard 
work  and  creative  worry  can  help  you  typeset  your  paper  better,  write 
John  R.  Mero,  SPERRY  UNIVAC,  P.O.  Box  500,  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19422. 


SFER^YHhUNIVAC 

Only  when  our  customers  succeed  do  we  succeed. 


SPERRY  UNIVAC  IS  A  DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RANO  CORPORATION 


Look  at  it  this  way. 


Ninety-eight  percent  of  our  circula¬ 
tion  is  right  here.  We  lead  by 
27,217  families  and,  in  the  last 
year,  have  picked  up  10,300  families 
compared  to  1,792  for  the  other 
paper.  We’re  big  where  it  counts 
and  getting  bigger. 


or  this  way, 

Cleveland’s  SMS  A,  the  largest  in 
Ohio,  contains  over  9  billion  dollars 
in  effective  buying  income. 

We  concentrate  94%  of  our  circulation 
here  and  we  lead  in  circulation 
by  35,899.  Where  circulation 
means  the  most,  we  have  the  most. 

or  this  way. 

The  City  Zone  is  Cuyahoga 
County.  This  county  represents  84% 
of  the  buying  power  in  this  the  16th 
largest  SMS  A  market  in  the  U.S. 

Our  circulation  lead  here  is 
34,967.  No  wonder  we’ve 
been  the  Cleveland  leader  in 
retail  advertising  for  35  years. 


We  deliver  Clevelaiid. 

Biggest  where  it  coxmts.  The  Cleveland  Press 


Source:  ABC,  3/31/73 


a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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